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PEEFAGE 


This book has been prepared with a special view to the require- 
ments of candidates for the Matnoulation Examination of the 
various Indian Universities, all the most recent syllabuses issued 
by those bodies having been consulted to render the work as 
complete as possible. The matter included is sufficient for 
the students in the Middle and High Departments of Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools, and for those of the upper classes of 
European Schools. 

The first portion is devoted to what is usually known as 
Physical Geography, and a number of maps have been added to 
show Isotherms, Bamfall, Vegetable Products, and Density of 
Population 

In General Geography, Asia is taken first, and in the detailed 
Geography of that continent the Indian Empire is fuUy treated 
in a section covering 105 pages. The whole Empire is first 
treated regionally, the physical features, chmate, productions, 
and people of the Himalayan region, the great river-plain, the 
Deccan and Burma, being dealt with separately and exhaustively. 
The provinces are then taken up one by one, special attention 
being paid to the commercial development of each. 

The eontments of Europe, Africa, North and South America, 
and Austraha are then taken up in that order, and the countries 
of each are treated fully. 

Eegional geography receives attention throughout the book, 
and historical geography is also included wherever it comes 
withm the scope of the pupils for whom the book is intended. 
Cause and effect have been connected all through, and pohtical 
and commercial features have been associated with physical 
wherever possible. 

A characteristic feature of the book is the maps. A complete 
senes of photo-relief, orographical, chmate and rainfall, and 
pohtical maps has been mserted, m which will be found the 
names mentioned in the text. 
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INDIAN EDITION 
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mTRODUOTIOlT 

1. GEOGRAPHY is a description of the world and its 
inhabitants It may be divided into four branches — 

{a) Mathematical Geography. — This treats, among other 
pomts, of the position of the earth in space, of its form and size, 
of its daily and yearly motions, and of the effects resulting from 
these motions 

(&) Physical Geography — This tieats of the natural features 
of the earth’s surface, such as the distribution of land and water, 
the atmosphere and its movements , chmate , the distribution of 
animals, plants, and minerals , and the causes which bring about 
changes on its surface. 

(o) Political Geography — This treats of the countiies into 
which the earth’s surface is divided; and of the occupations, 
condition, and government of the people dwelling in those 
countries. 

(d) Commercial Geography — This treats of the exchange of 
productions, the places where they are produced, the manner of 
their production, and the routes and means by which they aio 
earned. 


MATHEMATICAL G-EOGRAPHY 

2. If the heavenly bodies be noticed from time to time, it will 
be found that, while some of them always appear to occupy the 

11 B 
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same relative position among the other stars, others change their 
position Those vrhich do not appear to move are called fixed 
stars, while those which change their position are called planets 
—that is, wanderen. We know that these planets revolve round 
the sim, and that our earth is also a planet revolving round the 
sun in a similar manner, at a distance of about 98,000,000 
miles 

The planets, arranged m order of their distance from the sun, are Mercury, 
7eaus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. Of these, Venus 
appears the brightest, because it is the nearest to us It can easily bo distui' 
gnislied just after sunset or before sunrise, when it is Imownas the evening or 
the morning star respectively Jupiter is the largest, and, although so much 
farther off, shows nearly as bright as Venus 

3. THE SOLAH SYSTEM. — This consists of the sun and the 
various heavenly bodies which revolve around it. The sun is one 
of the fixed stars, and appears so much larger and brighter than 
the other stars because it is so much neaier to us It is an 
intensely hot body, of enoimous size, its diameter being more 
than one hundred times that of the earth, while moie than a 
milhon and a quarter earths would be reqmied to make up its 
bulk. 

4 THE SHAPE AND SIZE OF THE EARTH— The earth 
13 in the shape of a globe, slightly flattened at the opposite sides, 
the greater diameter being 7,926 miles, while the diameter 
between the flattened parts is about 26^ miles less This is a 
very trifling diffeience in so laige a body, so that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, we may regard the earth as a globe. The earth’s 
diameter is about 7,926 miles, its distance round, or circum- 
ference, about 25,000 miles, and the area of its surface about 
197,000,000 sq miles 

The following facts aie given as reasons for concluding that 
the earth is globular in shape — 

1 If we watch a distant ship just coming into view the topsails only 
are visible, as she approaches, the lower sails can be seen, finally, the- 
hull appears Again, when a ship is sailing away from the land the hull 
disappears first If the surface of the water weie perfectly flat the vessel 
would look smaller m the distance, but one part would not go out of sight 
before the other When a lessel at sea comes into sight the sailor ascends 
the rigging to get a better view The man on the deck at a (fig 1) can se© 
only the portion of the vessel which is above the line a b, but the sailor lo 
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the rigging at o can see the portion of the vessel above c n, because he looks 
over the curved surface, which intercepts the view from a 


Fia 1 — Dugeam to illustbate Rotuhditt op the Earth 



2 It IS noticed that objects of the same height come into view at the 
same distance in every direction This could only occur on a body of 
sphencal shape 

3 The shadow thrown hy the earth on the moon m a lunar eclipse is 
always circular in shape The only body which throws a circular shadow 
at all times is a sphere 

4 As all the heavenly bodies that are visible to us are globular, it is 
only natural to assume that the earth is of a similar shape. 

5 The sun rises earher for places to the east, and later foi places to the 
west If the earth were flat the sun would be visible at all places on the 
earth’s surface directly it appeared above the horizon 

6 THE MOTIONS OF THE EARTH— The earth has Wo 
motions, each of which has very important results depending 
upon it. 

I. The Rotation of the Earth — This is the diurnal or daily 
turning on a line, called the axis, which passes through the 
centre of the earth. 

Reasons for Concluding that the Earth Turns on its Azis. — 1 If the 
sun be observed it is found to appear m the east, to rise higher in the 
heavens, and after passing across the sky to disappear in the west eveiy 
day The stars and moon follow a similar course This must be due either 
to the fact that these bodies are movmg round the eailb, or that the earth 
spins round on its axis We conclude that it is the earth’s rotation which 
produces these appearances, on account of the incredibb velocity at which 
the heavenly bodies would move to enable them to circle round the earth in 
twenty-four hours, and also because it is not probable that the sun, which 
IS so much larger than the earth, would revolve around it 

2 The earth is shghtly flattened at the poles and slightly bulgmg at the 
Equator Geologists tell us that the earth was once softer than it is now, 
and this IS the shape which a soft body takes when rotated swiftly on its 
axis 

Sesnlts of Rotation — The daily tummg, by bringing the various parts 
of the earth’s surface succesuvely towards the sun, causes the alternate 
hght and darkness which we^call day and night The term ‘ day ’ is used to 
denote not only the peiiod of the earth’s rotation, but also the time from 
sunrise to sunset 

B 2 
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6 n. The Eevolution of the Earth.— This is the annual or 
yearly motion round the sun. The earth revolves round the sun 
in one year, or 366J days, and his its axis tncUned to the plcm 
of its path, or orbit, and constantly pointing in the same 
direction. The angle of mchnalion is 66^° to the plane of its 
orbit We know that the axis must be mohned, because, if it 
were perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, all places on the 
earth’s surface would have twelve hours’ day and twelve hours’ 
mght ; while, if the axis were parallel to the plane of its orbit, 
one half of the earth would have continuous hght, while the 
other half would be enveloped m continuous darkness. 

Beasons for Concluding that the Earth Bevolves round the Son.— 
I Certain stars which are visible at one penod of the year pass out of 
sight, and reappear after a year’s interval m the same place, while other 
stars come into view and then disappear agam in their turn These 
changes, which occur every year under exactly similar circumstances, show 
(hat the earth is continually changing its position in the heavens 

2 On March 21 the sun rises due east , from this date to June 21 he 
will be found to rise farther and farther towards the north From June 21 
to September 23 he appears to return back agam to the east, and then 
continues to rise farther and farther south until December 21 , from then 
to March 21 he is journeying back to due east If the earth remained m the 
eame position the sun would nse and set in the same points every day 

7 Results of Eevolution.— The earth revolving round the 
sun with its axis inclmed to the plane of its orbit causes the 
lariaiion in the length of day and night, and the difference 
in the altitude of the vndday sun, and thus brings about the 
changes of seasons. 

Causes of the Change of Seasons. — A consideration of the 
accompanying diagrams will clearly show how these causes act. 
As the earth flies on its journey round the sun the direction at 
which the sun’s lays strike various parts of its surface is con- 
stantly changing, and the amount of heat received consequently 
varies. 

If the earth’s axis were perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, as m 
'fig 2, it IS evident that e\ery place on its surface would have twelve hours’ 
day and twehe hours’ night The regions about the Equator would be the 
hottest, and the temperature would decline gradually towards the poles 
There would be no variation in the temperatuie at any given place during 
the year, and consequently no changes of season 
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If the a3:is be now inclined as in fig 3, we get an explanation of the 
vacation in the length of day and night 

When the earth is in this position (June 21) the sun’s rays extend 
beyond the North Pole, and, although the earth rotates on its axis, the area 
from A to B (fig 3} round the North Pole does not pass out of the sunlight, 
while the corresponding region, c n, around the South Pole is in continuous 


Fig 2 — Diagbams to HiLustbate the Seasoks 



darkness The point n, which indicates the position of London, will remain 
in the hght much more than half the time of rotation When the earth 
has accomplished half its revolution, which it does on December 21, the 
conditions are reversed. The South Pole is now turned towards the 
sun, the southern hemisphere is in the midst of its summer, while the 
northern hemisphere receives less heat and is in the midst of winter. The 


Fig 3 



point n will now be much longer m the shaded than m the hght half during 
rotation 

Midway between the positions last mentioned corresponding to a and o 
(fig 4), the sun is exactly o\erhead at midday on the Equator, and days 
and nights are equal everywhere These positions are called on that 
account the Equinoxes, b is the Autusmal Eqmnox (September 23), and 
3> IB the Vernal or Spring Eqninox (March 21) 
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8 Ihe earth’s axis being inclmed at an angle of 66^° to the plane of its orbit* 
,t follows, as has already been Bfated. that the snn’s rays on June 21 (the 
Enmmer solstice) reach a distance of 28^ beyond the North A circle 

dra-ra ronnd the earth at this distance from the North Pole is caUed the Arctic 


Pig 4— Dugbam io niusTKATE tub SEAbOKs 



Circle, 'ivhile one at a nmilar distance from the South Pole is termed the 
Antarctic Circle Within these circles every place has at least one penod 
donng which the snn is above the horizon for more than twenty-fonr bonrs 
At the poles the sun is visible for sis months and ont of sight for six months 
When the sun's rays reach 23|j® beyond the North Pole, he is then at his 
zenith, or overhead at places 2SJ° north of the Egnator A circle drawn ronnd 
the earth at this point is called the Tropic of Cancerf while a similar circle 23^® 
south of the Equator is called the Tropic of Capricorn Within these tropics 
every place has the sun overhead twice dnrmg the year 

9. EFFECT OF THE SIJH’S BAYS ON THE EABTH’S 
SUEFACE— The amount of heat received from the sun is 
greatest when the sun is highest in the heavens, and, conso- 
quently, when its rays strike the ground more perpendicularly. 
This is due b two causes — 

(1) When the sun is at its highest point the number of rays 
received by any one part of the earth’s surface is greater than 
when the sun is lower. 

(2) The sun’s rays pass through less atmosphere, and thus 
lose less of their heat, when the sun is at its highest point 
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The effect of these two causes may be seen from a considera- 
tion of fig. 5. 

(1) If A B, B c, c D, and D E represent equal portions of the 
earth’s surface, it will be seen that the portions bo, c d, where 

the sun s rays are 5.— Diagram to idlusxbati! the Seasons 

more nearly perpen- 
dicular, receive a much 
larger number of rays 
than the parts a b 
and D B, where the 
rays fall more slant- 
ing. 

(2) If the outer 
circle be supposed to 
represent the limit of 
the atmosphere, it will 
be seen that the rays 
at A and b pass through a much greater distance of atmosphere 
than the rays at o, which fall more perpendicularly, A a is much 
greater than o o. 

10. THE ZOITES.— ‘We see from the preceding paragraphs 
that the regions near the 
Equator, where the midday 
sun is always very hgh, are 
the hottest, those near the 
North and South Poles, where 
the sun is never very liig\ 
are the coldest ; while between 
these he regions neither very 
hot nor very cold. These five 
broad divisions are called 
zones Their boundaries are 
determmed by the sun’s mid- 
day altitude 

The Tiopios of Cancer and 
Capncoin mark the farthest points 
north and south at which the midday sun is seen overhead. Between these 
limits lies on the whole the hottest part oi the earth’s surface, and it is 
called on that account the Torrid Zone 


Pig. 6.— The Zones. 
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The .Vrctic Circle marks the boundary of the North Frigid Zone, and the 
Antarctic Circle that of the South* Fngxd Zone Within these limits the 
sun’s nllilude never exceeds 23|°, consequently little heat is received from 
its rays, and these regions are the coldest parts of the world 

Between the Arctic Circle and the Tropic of Cancer lies the North 
lemperate Zone, and between the Antarctic Circle and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn lies the South Temperate Zone Li these two zones the heat is not so 
great as to sap the energy of the inhabitants, nor the cold so intense as 
to prevent industrial occupations being carried on throughout the year 
It must bo borne in mind that the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn mark 
not only heat zones, but light zones also The only region on the earth’s 
surface in winch the rays of the sun can fall vertically is between the Tropics, 
and the only regions m which the 'midmght sun’ can be seen are within 
the Arctic and Antarctic Circles 

11. EFFECT OF THE ATTRACTION OF THE SUN AND 
MOON.— THE TIDES.— Tides are the well-marked rising and 
falling of the waters of the earth under the influence of the 
attraction of the sun and moon. Their height and period of 
recurrence can be calculated with such precision that an account 
of the tides finds a place under Mathematical Geography. The 
rising of the water produces the flood tide, and its falling the 
ebb tide. 

The Moon’s Influence in causing Tides.— Suppose b (fig, 7) 
to represent the earth covered with water to a uniform depth, 

Pia 7 —The Tides 



and M the moon The attraction exerted by the moon on the earth 
is greatest at a, because a is nearest to the moon, and, as the water 
moves with much greater freedom than the solid laud, it will be 
drawn away from c and and heaped up at a, causing high 
tide. Again, the sohd earth, being nearer to the moon than the 
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water at 6, is attracted more strongly, and drawn away, as it 
were, from the water at J, thus causmg another high tide at 
the same time on the opposite side to a. Between a and h there 
will be low tides on both sides of the earth. 

The earth’s rotation causes each place on the ocean to have two high 
tides and two low tides every day The interval between high tide and the 
corresponding high tide nest day is nearly 25 hours (24 hrs 61 mm) 
This is due to the fact that the moon is also revolving round the earth, 
and that while the earth has been rotating on its axis the moon has moved 
pn to position m„ and the point a would require nearly an hour longer to 
come to a\ the position for high water 

12. The Sun's Influence in causing Tides.— At new and at full 
moon (m^ and m^, flg. 8) the sun, being in a line with the moon 



Pro 8 -Spbuio Tides 




and the earth, ezerts its influence in the same direction, and thus 
causes every fortmght a higher tide than usual. These are called 
Spring Tides. 

At half-moon (m^ and m"*, fig. 9) the influence of the sun is 
exerted at right angles to that of the moon, and hence the tides 
are not so high as usual. These lower tides are called Neap 
Tides. 

13 Direction of Tides — In speaking of the theory of tides, it has been 
assumed that the water of the ocean was of uniform depth and that there 
were no land masses If this were so, there would be two tidal waves 
passing round the earth, from east to west, and aocomplishmg the journey 
m 24 hrs 51 nun In mid-ocean the tide is merely a rismg and falhng 
movement of the water This movement of the tide is completely changed 
and converted mto an onward movement by — 

(1) The variation in the depth of the ocean, which alters its rate of 
motion, the tidal wave moving most rapidly m deep water 
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The Arctic Circle marks the boundary of the North Frigii Zone, and the 
Antarctic Circle that of the South* Fngid Zone Within these limits the 
sun’s altitude never exceeds 23J®, consequently little heat is received from 
its rays, and these regions are the coldest parts of the world 

Between the Arctic Circle and the Tropic of Cancer lies the North 
Temperate Zone, and between the Antarctic Circle and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn lies the South Temperate Zone In these tuo zones the heat is not so 
great as to sap the energy of the inhabitants, nor the cold so intense as 
to prcicnt industrial occupations being carried on throughout the year 
It must be borne in mind that the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn mark 
not only heat zones, but light zones also The only region on the earth's 
surface in \shich the rays of the sun can fall vertically is between the Tropica, 
and the only regions in uhioh the 'midnight sun’ can be seen are within 
the Arctic and Antarctic Circles 

11. EFRECT OF THE ATTEACTIOH OF THE SUH AHD 
MOON.— THE TIDES.— Tides are the well-marked rising and 
lalhng of the waters of the earth under the influence of the 
attraction of the sun and moon. Their height and period of 
recurrence can be calculated with such precision that an account 
of the tides finds a place under Mathematical Geography. The 
rising of the water produces the flood tide, and its falling the 
ebb tide. 

The Moon’s Influence in cansing Tides,— Suppose b (fig. 7) 
to represent the earth covered with water to a uniform depth, 

Fm. 7 —The Tides 



and M tho moon. The attraction exerted by the moon on the earth 
is greatest at a, because a is nearest to the moon, and, as the water 
moves with much greater freedom than the solid land, it will bo 
drawn away from c and d, and heaped up at a, causing high 
tide. Again, the solid earth, being nearer to tho moon than the 
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water at b, is attracted more strongly, and drawn away, as it 
were, from the water at 6, thus causing another high tide at 
the same time on the opposite side to a. Between a and h there 
will be low tides on both sides of the earth. 

The earth’s rotation causes each place on the ocean to have two high 
tides and two low tides every day The interval between high tide and the 
coiTesponding high tide next day is nearly 25 hours (24 hrs 51 mm) 
This IS due to the fact that the moon is also revolving round the earth, 
and that while the earth has been rotatmg on its axis the moon has moved 
pn to position u„ and the point a would require nearly an hour longer to 
come to a', the position for high water 

12 The Sun’s Influence in causing Tides.— At new and at full 
moon (m^ and m®, fig. 8) the sun, being in a hne with the moon 



Fig 8 -Spbino Tides. 




and the earth, exerts its influence in the same direction, and thus 
causes every fortmght a higher tide than usual. These are called 
Sprmg Tides. 

At half-moon (m® and fig. 8) the influence of the sun is 
exerted at right angles to that of the moon, and hence the tides 
are not so high as usual. These lower tides are called Xeap 
Tides. 

13 Direction of Tides — In speaking of the theory of tides, it has been 
assumed that the water of the ocean was of uniform depth and that there 
.were no land masses If this were so, there would be two tidal waves 
passing round the earth, from east to west, and accomplishmg the journey 
m 24 hrs 51 mm In mid-ocean the tide is merely a rising and falhng 
movement of the water This movement of the tide is completely changed 
and converted into an onward movement by — 

(1) The variation in. the depth of the ocean, which alters its rate of 
motion, the tidal wave movmg most rapidly m deep water. 
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(2) The configuration of the land, which impedes and retards its course 
In the South Pacific, where there are no gieat land masses to interfere 
enth the progress of the tidal wave, its oiest runs north and south It will 
be seen from the map that these lines, which mark the places having TngVi 
water at the same time, become greatly bent towards the north These hna ff 


Fiq 9 — Neap Tides 



are called Co'tidal Lines In the South Atlantic the lines have a general 
north and south direction, but owing to the causes previously mentioned 
gradually turn quite lound, and the tidal wave advances towards Northern 
Europe from the west 

The tide often advances up funnel-shaped river mouths as a gieat wave 
called a bore The bores of the Hugh, Seme, Garonne, and Amazon, are 
of considerable magnitude Perhaps the most striking example is that oi 
the Tsien-tang, in China, where the bore t, , , -r. 

IS sometimes 30 feet in height, and travels 
at the rate of 20 miles an houi 

14. LATITUDE AND LONGI- 
TUDE,' — By the latitude and longi- 
tude of a place is meant its position 
on the earth’s surface. Suppose 
fig. 11 to represent a portion of the 
earth’s surface, and a to mark the 
position of a particular place. If we are required to state the 
situation of A, we can only do so approximately by saying that 
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it IS near the top right-hand comer. If a series of vertical hnes 
be dra\ 7 n, one of T^hich passes through a, -we can fix its position 
with regard to the sides of the figure, it being somewhere on 
hne 7 (fig. 12). If we now draw a number of horizontal Knes 
(fig. 18) it IS easy to state its exact position. It is on vertical 


Fig 12 Fig. 13 



Ime 7 and horizontal line d, therefore it must be where these 
lines intersect. 

15. If a point be marked on a globe, it is still more difficult 
to define its position, there being no fixed sides from which we 
can measure its distance. If, however, the globe be rotated, we 
at once get two fixed points, the ends of the axis of rotation, 
which do not move with the rest of the surface. 

As the earth rotates on its axis, we are furmshed with 'two 
fixed points, the North and South Poles, from which places can 
be measured. But as it is more convement to measure from one 
fixed pomt than from two, the Equator, which is drawn round 
the globe midway between the poles, is chosen as the standard 
line from which distances can be measured to the north or south. 

The distance of any place north or south of the Equator 
^s called the Latitude of that place 

To enable us to fix the position of a place more accurately, 
circles are drawn round the globe parallel to the Equator These 
circles are called Parallels of Latitude. 

1 6 For convcnienco in measurement, every circle is supposed to be divided 
mto 3G0 equal parts called degrees (®) Each degree is subdivided into 
fiO minutes ('), and each minute into 60 seconds (") The distance from 
the Equator to either pole is one-fourth of a circle, hence the parallels of 
latitude arc nntnhercd from 0® to 90® from the Equator to both poles. 
The Equator is 0® latitude, the North Pole is 90° N latitude, and the South 
Pole is 90° S latitude 
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17. It TfoU be seen that the Parallels of Latitude enable us 
to fix the distance of any place from the Equator, north or 
south. To exactly locate it we must fix its position m the other 
direction — viz. east and west. To 
Equator to be divided into 860 equal 
parts, and through each of these 
parts a circle to be drawn* passing 
through both poles. By means of 
these circles we fix the position of 
a place east and west. Before this 
can be done, however, it is necessary 
to choose one line to measure from. 

For the British Empire the half- 
circle passing through Greenwich is 
chosen as the fixed line, and is 
numbered 0° The other half circles 
are numbered 1°, 2®, 8®, &c., up to 
180®, east and west of this hue. 

Meridians, because all places on the same half-circle have their 
noon at the same time. When it is midday to places on one 
half of the circle, it is midnight to places on the other half. 

These meridians are called Lines of Longitude, and the 
Longitude of a place is its distance east or west of a fixed 
meridian 

We thus see that if the latitude and longitude of a place be known, its 
position on the earth's surface is at once defined For example, when we 
say a place is in 50® R latitude and 23° E longitude, we mean that it is 
situated where the 50th parallel noith of the Equator cuts the 23rd meridian 
east of Gieenwich 

18 The parallels of latitude are drawn at equal distances on maps, and a 
degree of latitude is nearly of the same length at any part of the earth's surface 
Careful measuiemeuts show that the length of the degree increases shghtly 
towards the poles, owmg to the slight fiattemng around these points A degree 
of lahiude may be taken to be equal to about 69 mtles The lines of longitude, 
however, converge as they approach the poles, and the length of a degree of 
longitude consequently decreases It is only at the Equator that it is about 
69 imles, m the latitude of Calcutta it is about 64 miles, in the latitude of 
London (61^° N) it equals 42 miles, while in latitude 80° it measures only 
12 miles 

19 The earth rotates once m twenty-four hours, but it is evident that a placa 
situated on the Equator is earned round at a much greater velocity than one 


do this, we imagine the 

Pig 14— Lathude and 
Longitude 



These half-circles are called 
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Bitnated ntar the poles At the Equator the velocity is over 1,000 mAes per hour, 
m latitude 60° itis 600 miles, m latitude 89° it is only 18 miles pet hour, while at 
the poles the motion has entirely ceased. 

20. How Longitude is detennined.— It is necessary for 
sailors and explorers to fix tbeir position by finding then lati- 
tude and longitude at frequent intervals. This is determined by 
observations of the heavenly bodies. 

As the earth turns on its axis from west to east at 
an absolutely uniform rate, eveiy meridian is brought succes- 
sively m front of the sun once every day. That is, 860° aie 
turned round in twenty-four houis This gives or 16® 
/or each hour, or 1® for every 4 rmnutes. Thus, at New Orleans, 
which is 90® W of Greenwich, noon will be six hours after it 
has passed at Greenwich, or when it is noon at Greenwich it is 
6 A.M. at New Orleans; while at Dacca, 90° E, when it is 
12 noon at Greenwich it will be 6 p.m. at the former place. 
Again, if there be a difference of two hours between the times of 
two places, then we know that the places are 30° apart 

Hence, if we have given the longitudes of two places, we 
can find the difference between the time of day , and, vice versa, 
if W’e know the difference between the time of two places, we 
can determme how many degrees they are apart. 

At sea, longitude is usually determined m tlie following manner Nooii 
at the place is found by notmg when the sun is at its greatest altitude ; the 
time at Greenwich at that instant is obtained from a chronometer previously 
set to Greenwich time, from the difference between the two times the 
observer may easily deduce his longitude east or west of Greenwich 

For example, suppose at noon that the chronometer indicated Greenwich 
tme to he 12 48, then the place would be = 12° W of Greenwich , while 
if the time at Greenwich was 48 mmutes to 12, the place would be 12° E. 
of Greenwich, noon being 4 minutes earlier for each degree to the east and 
4 minutes taler for each degree to the west 

21. How Latitude is determined. — The latitude of a place 
north of the Equator is most easily determined by measuring the 
moan altitude of the Pole Stai above the horizon. At the Equator 
the observer would see the Pole Star on the horizon, at a distance 
of GO miles to the north it would be 1° above the horizon, and so 
for every degree of latitude passed over the star nses 1° m altitude, 
until at the pole it would be found to be overhead. For example, 
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if at a place the altitude of the Pole Star were found to be 40® 
above the horizon, then the place would be in 40® N. latitude. 

At sea it IS more convenient to deterfmne the latitude from 
observations of the sun at noon. 

22 The Foie Star — ^The points m the hearens directly over the North and 
South Poles ate called the Celestial Poles There is a bnghf star near the 
Celestial North Pole called on that account the Pole Star, and which, being 07 cr 
the North Pole of the earth, always appears in the same position It really 
describes a small circle, as shown in fig. 15, the centre of that circle being the 

Fig 15.~Duqiulm to illxistkate the PosmoN of the Pom: Stab. 



true Celestial North Pole When we are looking at that star we are facmg the 
North Pole of our earth 

To find the Pole Star, look towards the north, where a group of seven bright 
stars will be seen arranged as in a, fig 15 This group or constellation is known 
as the Great Bear or the Plough The two stars 6 and 7, known as the f ointers, 
always pomt to the Pole Star If this group be observed, it will appear to 
revolve around the Pole Star in the course of twenty-four hours Pig 15 shows 
the constellation in four positions It will be noticed that in each position the 
pointers still point to the Pole Star 

The Compass furnishes a readier means of finding the north The magnetic 
needle, when suspended freely, pomts nearly north and sonth It does not, how 
ever, pomt to the North Pole, but to a spot called the Magnetic Pole, winch is 
on one of the islands to the north of North Amenca in 70° 51' N. and 96° 46' W. 
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EXAMINATION FAFEBS 

A. 1. Distinguish between mathematical, physical, political, and commercial 
geography 

2 Explain the terms ‘fixed star,* ‘planet,’ ‘solar system,’ ‘morning 

and evening star ’ 

3 How can you prove that the earth is approximately spherical ? 

4. The two movements of the earth are rotation and revolution Give 
reasons for concluding that these movements take place 
h. 1. Explam why the days and nights are not of equal length throughout 
the year What is the cause of the regular succession of the 
seasons ? 

2. Where are the Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic Ourcle situated? What 

do they indicate? 

3. Explam why the polar regions do not receive so much heat from the 

sun as the regions near the Equator Draw a diagram to illus- 
trate your answer 

4 Explain the terms ‘ zenith,’ ‘ tropic,’ * orbit,’ ‘ equinox ’ 

0. 1. Explam the action of the moon m causing tides, and state why the 
interval between high tide and the corresponding high tide next 
day IS nearly 25 hours 

2. Why are tides at new and full moon higher than those at other 

times ? What are these tides called ^ 

3. What circumstances cause the tidal wave to move onwards ? 

4 Explam why the tide rises higher at some places than at others 

D. 1 What are the zones ? How aie their boundaries deternuned ? 

2. Show why it is necessary to use two sets of lines to mdicate the 

position of a place 

3. What IS a degree of laticude^ Why do the degrees of longitude 

decrease m length as they approach the poles ? 

4. Explam how the longitude of a place is determined 

E. 1 An observation is taken at noon The chronometers show Greenwich 

time to be 1 48 F u What is the longitude of the place ^ 

2. When it is 2 15 f u on the meiidian of 7” W , what is the time at 
Greenwich ? 

3 Two places are 12^'’ apart What will be tho diffeience in their 
tunes? 

4. A telegram is handed in at London at noon What will be the time 
when it 15 received m Madias, longitude 80° E , supposing it to 
take 15 minutes m transmission ? 

F. i. What IS the Foie Star ? How may its position be found ? 

2 How may the latitude of a place be determined fiom the Foie Star ? 

3 What IS the manner’s compass, and for what purpose is it used ? 

4 Explam the following terms ‘ celestial north pole,’ ‘ magnetic pole,' 

‘ altitude,’ ‘ horizon ’ 
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MAPS AITD THBIE OOlSTSTRUOTIOlSr 

22a. Bo far the position of places on the earth’s surface has 
been considered by reference to a globe, which is an exact repre- 
sentation of its shape on a smaE scale. Model globes on wMoh 
the chief features have been marked aie commonly constructed, 
but they are not large enough to show any but the most important 
outhnes, and a globe showing any degree of detail would have to 
be of such large size that it would he very costly and very mcon- 
venient for study. Some convenient form of lepresentation is, 
however, very necessary. The Government reqmres to keep a record 
of the boundaries of its territory, and to mark down such features 
as mountains, rivers, roads, railways, &c. ; the student requires 
to locate the places of which he reads ; and the navigator needs 
a chart in order that he may steer his ship m the right direction 
from port to port This need is supphed by maps, but a moment’s 
thought will show that the preparation of an accurate map is not 
an easy matter, for the earth’s surface is curved and maps are 
flat. Take a piece of paper and spread it over a portion of the * 
globe It cannot be made to he evenly, and the larger the section 
of the globe to be covered the more the paper will have to be 
crumpled in the effort to make the two surfaces coincide The 
earth is, of couise, so large that a small portion of its surface, 
such as a town or district, can be faithfully represented on a flat 
map , but, as in the case of the model globe, the larger the area 
to be represented the greater the inaccuracy becomes. 

The ordinary method of obtaining a picture of an object is by 
taking a photograph. Is it not possible to obtain maps by photo- 
graphing a model globed Let fig. Idaho a photograph of the 
surface of one hemisphere The semicircles enu and bsu 
represent the half-circumferences of the globe passmg through 
the North and South Poles, and terminated each way by the 
Equator. The straight lines e q u and n q s also represent half- 
circumferences, E Q u being half the Equator and n q s a meridian 
of longitude. If we assume the globe to be a sphere, these four 
lines should be of equal length, but e q u and nq s are obviously 

II. c 
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much shorter than enu and e sn, and as a map the figure is 
therefore inaccurate. That part of the photograph in the neigh 
bourhood of q is more or less m proportion, but as we proceed 
outwards to the circumference of the circle the map becomes more 
and more distorted. 

This photographic map illustrates the two chief forms of 
inaccuracy which the map-maker has to endeavour to overcome, 
These relate to (a) distance, and (b) direction We have seen 
that the areas on the outside are relatively smaller than those 


Fio 15a 



nearer the centre , in other words, that distances aio not repre- 
sented on a uniform scale all over the map, and the maccuracy 
ns regards direction vili be readily seen when it is remembered 
that on the globe hues of latitude and longitude cross each other 
at right angles 

22n. PROTECTIOir.— Befoie proceeding to the methods by 
which these inaccuracies are corrected, let us consider the general 
nnnciplo underlying the representation of a curved suiface on a 
plane >Suppo'5e’tte take a hollow glass sphere with the surface 
features of the earth painted upon it in black, and place a bright 
light at the centre and a screen at some distance. The shadow 
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of the black lines wiU appear on the screen and we shall have a 
map, but it is evident that from the centre of the screen to its 
edges the outlines will be gradually exaggerated (fig. 15&). With 
the hght in this position it is impossible to produce a map of a 
complete hemisphere, for the rays passing through the oircle 

Pig 156 



bounding the hemisphere wiU be parallel to the screen, and will 
therefore never meet it, but this expenment is a simple illustra- 
tion of the method used in map construction, viz the throwing 
forward of the features of the globe on to the flat surface of the 
screen This ‘ throwing forward ’ is called projection. Different 
methods of projection are employed according to the size of the 

c 2 
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area to be represented, and tbe prrdcukr kind of inaccnraCY to be 
corrected. 

(1) StereograpMc Projection.— In tbe above evperinient the 
light THIS placed in such a position that tbe ttboie of tbe surface 
of a bemisphere could not be piojected on to tbe screen. Let ns 
suppose tbe light dravm back to tbe position e (fig. loc). Tbe 
nys passing through tbe circle bounding the bemi^ere csan 
nott reach the screen, but there is still exaggeration as tbe ont- 


Fis 15c. 



side o£ tbe map is reached, for ttbile tbe sections from a to a on 
tbe globe are equal, tbe corresponding sections a' to c' on tbe 
screen gradually increase in length from the centre outwards. 
The centre of this map is. however, sufficiently correct to be of 
value and it is important to note that, although distances are 
not quite accurately represented, hues dravrn on tbe globe are so 
projected on to tbe map that they cut at tbe suae angle, and 
Urection is therefore correctly shovm This projection — tbe 
dtereograpbic— is usefully employed in representing tbe central 
portion of a hemisphere, c p. the Pohr regions. 
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(2) Globular Projection. — The most accurate projection of the 
hemisphere on to a flat surface is obtained by imagining the 
light drawn still further back to a position a such that ae is 
equal to half of e n, that is, half the chord 'of the quarter- 
circumference. It will be observed that equal distances on the 
globe are now projected as almost equal distances on the map. 
The outer portions of the map are still somewhat distorted, but 
this projection is nevertheless the most satisfactory for repre 
senting the world in hemispheres 


Fig 15d 



Modifications of the Globular and Stereographic projections 
are prepared by the help of mathematical calculation, so as to 
represent equal areas on the globe by equal areas on the map. 
Such projections are called Equal-area projections, and while 
they have the advantage of being accurate as to distance, they 
possess also the disadvantage of showing direction incorrectly. 

(3) Orthographic Projection. — ^In the above examples we have 
seen that when the hght was .at the centre of the globe there 
was great exaggeration towards the edges of the map, and that 
as the hght was drawn back this exaggeration gradually decreased 
until the position a (fig. 15d) was reached, at which a maximum 
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of accuracy Tvas obtained If the light be drawn still further 
back, the map again becomes out of proportion, but the edges are 
now diminished as compared with the centre. Let ns imagme 
the light to be withdrawn to an infinite distance— e g., the light 

Fia 15e 



of the Sun The rays may now be considered parallel, and the 
projection is as in fig, 16e. This is called Orthographic Projec- 
tion, and it is employed in producing maps requiring accuracy in 
the central portion. 


Fio 15/ 



(4) Cylindrical Projection. — Instead of placing a screen at 
some distance, let us suppose it to be wrapped round the globe in 
the form of a cylinder, so that the axis of the globe passing 
through the North and South Poles coincides with the axis of 
the cylinder, and the two surfaces touch along the line of the 
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Equator. If we now imagine a light placed at the centre of the 
globe, the surface features wiU be projected on to the inner sur- 
face of the cyhnder. If the cyhnder be now unwrapped we shall 
have nearly all the surface features on one sheet (It is evident 
that the North and South Poles can never be represented on this 
projection, as the lays passing through these points will be 
parallel to the sides of the cyhnder — see fig. 15 /.) On this map 
the Equator is the only hne which is accurately represented. 
The hnes of longitude are too long, and the lines of latitude are 
all shown equal in length instead of becoming shorter as the 
Poles are approached, moreover, the distance between them 
increases enormously from the Equator outwards. As regards 
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distance, then, this projection is altogether inaccuiate, but it has 
the great advantage of showing direction with absolute accuracy 
— i e, lines runmng North and South aie at right angles to those 
East and West This accuracy of direction makes the map pio- 
duoed on a Cylindrical Projectaon of great use to sailors, and a 
modification of it, called Mercator’s Projection, is in umversal 
use on ships. The map on page 58 is on Mercator’s projection 
(6) Conical Projection. — ^It is obvious that in the cyhndrical 
projection the surface of the globe and the surroundmg cylinder 
nB.n only come in contact along a great circle (« e. a hne of full 
circumference), the only practical line of comcidence being the 
Equator. Another method of projection makes this hne of com- 
cidence possible along any hne of latitude, and it is therefore 
employed in producing maps of countries and other relatively 
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small aieas Let us imagine the globe fitted into a cone, as in 
fig 15gf. The line of greatest accuracy is the circle along ■which 
the two surfaces come mto contact, and above and belo'w this 
hne the features are gradually exaggerated To reduce this 
inaccuracy to a minimum the m'ethod of projection is modified, 
and the cene is supposed to cut the globe so that the centre of 
the required map lies midway between the two parallel lines of 
intersection of cone and globe. Conical Projection is the method 
employed m preparmg most of the maps in an ordinary atlas. 

Note —It must be borne in mmd that in the above examples, only the 
method of projection has been illnstrated. The globe and hght are not 
actually used m map making) but the relative positions of Imes of latitude 
and longitude are obtamed by mathematical calculations It ^onld also be 
remembered that the only absolutely accurate map is that drawn on a curved 
surface— the various projections bemg employed to remove one or other of 
vanous maccuiacies, nc one projection bemg capable of removmg them alL 

22o. MAP-MAKINC BY ACTUAL IJOSASUEEMEITT.— 
Before the globe can be used for making projections, it is evident 
that the surface features of the Earth must be faithfully repre- 
sented upon it, and this can only be done by actual measurement on 
the Earth’s surface One method of measurement, by the deter- 
mination of latitude and longitude, has been explained on page 14 
A second method is by surveying, and so important is this method 

that m most countries a Government 
Department makes this its sole work ; 
for example, the Department of the 
Survey of India employs a large 
number of surveyors m constructing 
detailed maps of every part of the 
Indian Empire A simple illustra- 
tion will, show how the work is done 
Let us suppose we wish to map an 
open piece of country, a b c f e 
(fig loll), in which six trees, a, b, c, 
D,E, F, are easily visible The first 
thmg to do is to measure very carefully a base-line — say, the 
distance between a and b Then by means of an instrument 
called a theodolite the angles abd and bad are measured. 


Fig ISh 

A 
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Now we know by trigonometry that if one side and two angles of 
a triangle be given, the remainmg sides and angle can be easily 
found ; so, having ascertained the length of ab and the measure* 
mentof the angles abd and bad, we have sufficient data to 
map the triangle abd. The same process may now be repeated 
with the other triangles, except that it wiU be unnecessary to 
measure a second base-hne, the lengths of new base lines, e,g. b a 
and A d, being asceriamed by calculation for each new tnangle. 
This method of measurement is called tnangulation, because th& 
basis of all calculations is the triangle. 

In putting this method mto practice the chief difficulty is the 
selection of smtable stations. As in the above instance, they 
must be prominent objects, e g, mountains, such that the third 
can be accurately observed from each of the other two, and they 
must be easily accessible, so that the mstruments can be carried 
there for new observations In this way the whole of India has 
been mapped into triangles and measured The instruments em- 
ployed are so delicate, and the observations so carefully made, 
that the enor only amounts to a few inches in many miles. It 
should be noticed that the two methods of measurement — trian- 
gulation and tbe determination of latitude and longitude — can be 
made to check each other 

22d. EEPRESENTATION OE ELEVATION— By the above 
means we are only able to mark yositvm on a map, that is to say, 
we can put towns in their proper places, and mark the direction 
of roads, rivers, mountain ranges, boundaries, &c., but they do 
not help us in showing the irregularities on the earth’s surface — 
the heights of hills, mountains, and plateaux, and the depths of 
lakes, seas, and oceans. How are these heights and depths 
measured, and how are they represented on the map ? 

The process of finding the depth of water is called sounding, 
and consists m sinking a heavy weight, generally of lead, and 
noting the amount of hne run out before the weight touolies the 
bottom. The hne is marked m fathoms. (1 fathom = 6 ft.) 

There are several methods of ascertaining heights, the method 
employed depending upon whether the height to be measured can 
or cannot be reached. 

(1) By the Thermometer. — ^The temperature at which water 
boils depends upon the pressure of the air upon its surface, and 
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as the pressure decreases as we ascend, the boiling point of water 
decreases also. At the leTel of the sea, water boils at a tempera, 
ture of 212® I* , at the top of Mont Blanc (15,000 ft.), it boils at 


Fig 15f 

A 



185®. This is equivalent to a &11 of 1® F. for every 650 ft. 
ascended. 

(2) By the Barometer. — The use of the barometer in ascer- 
taining heights IS referred to on p 58 


Fig 15J 



(8) By Trigonometrical calculation.— We saw above (Tnangn- 
iation) that if a side and two angles of a triangle are known the 
lemainmg sides and angle can be calculated Let us apply this 
method to find the height of an inaccessible mountain a (fig lot). 
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Measure a base-line cd, and observe the angles ado and acd 
by means of a theodolite. We csan now calculate a c. With a o 
known, the length of ab (the height of the mountain) can be 
easily found, for the angle a cb can be observed and the angle 
B A 0 IS its complement. 

Heights and depths bemg measured, it is necessary to devise a 
method of representing them on the map In this book this is 
done by means of different colours Look at the map ’of India 
on p. 99. The high and low portions of the country can be dis- 
tmguished at a glance ; land below 1,000 ft m elevation is 
coloured green, and land above 1,000 ft. brown When greater 
detail IS required another method is resorted to, which can best be 
explained by reference to an example. Fig 15y represents an 
island, of which the height m various parts has been measured. 
All the points having an elevation of 100 ft are jomed by a hna 
and similarly all the points 200, 300, and 400 ft m height. 
These hnes are called contours, and it is by such lines that eleva- 
tion IS shown on maps m which great detail is required, such as 
those used by engineers m road and railway construction, and by 
soldiers in time of war. In the above map a section has been 
drawn along ab, and the heights projected on to a vertical scale 
below The irregular hne ode shows the nse and fall of the 
road you would take m crossmg the island in the direction shown 
by AB. 

A second method of showing elevation is more usually em- 
ployed in atlases, and consists m distinguishing heights by 
degrees of shading, as m fig. ISh. 

Where the slope is gentle the 
shading is hght , where it is steep 
the shading is heavy The hnes 
of shading are called hachures 

Scale — It IS obvious that a 
map must be drawn very many 
times smaller than the area to be 
represented, but the exact ratio 
between the two is determined by 
the size of the sheet on which 
the map is drawn and the extent of area to be included If we 
draw the plan of a house, it would be possible to represent a foot 
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of actual measurement by an incb on the plan, and the scale 

would then be 1 : 12, and would be represented by the fraction rV 

In the map of India on page 99, 500 miles are represented by 

1 inch. The scale in this map is therefore 1: 31,680,000. 

Before drawing a map, the area of the country to be represented 

and the size of the sheet on which it is to be drawn should be 

carefully calculated, and a suitable scale decided upon. 

« 

EXAUHTATZOir PAPERS 

A. 1. What IS a map? How does it differ from a picture ? 

2 Bj means of measurements, construct a map of your sdiool playground, 

and msert m their proper places the school bmldmgs Choose a 
scale which will enable you to draw the map on a sheet messunng 
twelve mches each way. 

3 Why IS it impossible to represent the Earth’s surface accurately on a flat 

map? What is the method adopted to minimise the inaccuracies? 

4 Descnbe briefly what you understand by ‘ tnangulation.* 

B 1. What advantages does the Globular Projection possess over the 
Stereographic and Orthographic ? 

2. For what maps are the Cylindncal and Corneal Projections chiefly 

used 9 What are the particular advantages of each projection ? 

3. By what different methods can the heights of mountains be measured, 

and how can they be represented^ 

4 What 18 meant by the scale of a map ? Given a sheet 12 inches by 
10 mches, on what scale would you construct a map of a country 
1,000 miles m greatest length and 840 miles m greatest breadth? 

ms BEADING 

In making maps it has been found necessary to adopt certain 
conventions that shall be common to all maps to represent certain 
physical features. It has already been shown that elevation is 
represented by colour, contour hnes and haohures. The depth of 
the sea is often shown by different shades of blue to represent 
different depths as measured in fathoms ; thus a hght blue near 
the coast enclosed by a blue line may represent a depth of 100 
fathoms ; a deeper shade and Ime 600 fathoms, and so on. 
Bivers are represented by wavy hnes. Lakes are shown on 
coloured maps marked m blue like the sea and simply enclosed 
by a wavy Ime on black and white maps. These conventions 
apply to maps on a very small scale and are found m maps of 
countries or continents in the ordinary atlas. Maps have been 
produced, however, on a much larger scale, and the best known of 
these ere the Ordnance Survey maps. 



Pig IBZ— Past of a One-inch Contotoed Map, shotoig the Land 
ABODND LaSE ThIBLSIEBE (EnGDAND) 
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Ordnance Survey Maps — The Ordnance Survey Office issues 
a senes of maps on different scales, such as l inch to a mile , 
1 mch to a mile ; 6 inches to a mile, and in these maps a large 
number of conventional signs are used The foUowdng show the 
signs that are used upon a one-mch Ordnance Survey map. 


Fig Idm — Symbols used on one-mch Ordnance Survey Map 


iletalled Roads FtrstClass^^ 
„ „ Second Class^j 

„ „ Third ClassT^ 

Unmclalkd Roads 
Footpaths 


S(Sfile diilnttu 


AlMudt)2\1 


<3 


Church or Chapel with Tower^ 

«i „ V It Sptrc^% 

« Without Tower or Spm + 


Railways Single Ltne. 


Wtndnull 


Ltdhlhmise 

± 

Lidhtshii . _ ^ 

Ttenmn 

« 

Lelterbot 

. -LB 


_ , cuuiitet, 

V TwoarmareLtnes cn^U 

Mineral Lutes and Tramways 




Coniottrs.—^ 


. BoundnesjCottnly.... 

\bridgc OvcrZ/Sr^He Under Parish 


Post Office (At Vtlteiga) P 


Riversand Streams when exceeding iS feet tn width areshewn with two hues 


7 e 


Scale of One Inch to One Statute Mile = 

4 3 110 


In studying the map on page 29 the steepness of the land rising from 
the south end of Lake Thirlmere to the top of Helvellyn should be noted as 
■well as the rapid descent from Lower Man to Keppelcove Tam It should 
be noted that the closer the contour lines are together the steeper is the 
ascent 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1 "What part of the "world is most distorted in a map upon Mercator’s 
projection ’ 

2 Why cannot we use a scale of miles m measunng distance upon a 

map on Mercator’s projection ’ 

3 Which projection is most suitable for a country, and why ? 

4 What is meant by Conical projection ? 

B 1 In a map of the world on Conical projection the number of miles 
between parallels of latitude are always the same, but the distance 
between mendians of longitude vanes from the Equator towards 
the North and Sooth Poles Explain this 

2 What IS meant by Tnangulation? How is the principle apphed to 

measaring the heights of mountains ’ 

3 Upon the ordnance map on p 29, show what variations there are in 

the elevation if a line is drawn from Dunmail Raise to Keppelcove 
Tarn 

4 Bhoin what conventions are used on an ordnance map to mark a 

first-class road, a footpath, a church with a tower, a county 
boundary, a contour, and a lighthouse 
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PHYSICAL aSOGRAPHY 

28 GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF LAND AND WATER. 

The area of the surface of the earth is about 197,000,000 sq. 
miles. A httle more than one-fourth (62,000,000 sq miles) con- 
sists of land, while a Httle less than three-fourths (146,000,000 sq. 
miles) IS occupied by water. The highest points of the land are 
about equal to the deepest parts of the water, but while the average 
height of the land is only about 1,600 feet, the average depth of 
the ocean is estimated to be as much as 12,000 feet. 

The bulk of the great land masses (about thiee-fourths) bes north of the 
Equator, and of this nearly one-half hes \7ithin the North Temperate Zone, 
where the climate is best suited for the development and progress of man- 
kind The eastern hemisphere also contams a much larger proportion of 
(about two and a half times) than the western It is possible to divide the 
globe so that nearly all the land (47,000,000 sq miles) hes in one half, of 
which England wiU then occupy the centre, while New Zealand will be 
situated about the middle of the other half, which contams only S.OOOiOOO 
sq miles of land 

24. Airaugemeut of the Laud. — On referring to the map we 
see that the land consists of three great masses and a number of 
smaller ones The great masses of land are called continents, 
the smaller ones islands. 

There are six great masses which are termed contments, namely: — 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, forming one large compact mass, known as the 
Old Woild; North and South America, formmg the second great mass, 
known as the New World , while the third mass, which is much wm pilar 
than either of the others, is called Australia. Probably another great 
mass, the Antarctic Continent, hes around the South Pole 

The islands vary in size from mere rocks to large masses like New 
Guinea, which covers an area larger than France 

Islands may be divided mto two classes. 1. Oceanic Islands — These 
are situated at a great distance from the contmental masses of land They 
owe then ongm either to volcanic action or to the agency of the coral polyp 
2 Contmental Islands — These he near the contments, of which they rpplly 
form a part, and are separated from them by shallow channels 

Where the land and the sea meet is called the shore or coast-lme. This 
Ime IS in many oases very irregular; where it juts out mto the sea it 
forms a cape. Capes are either the harder at more rooky parts of the 
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coast which have withstood the action of the waves, or low spits of sand, 
shingle, &c , which have been deposited at particular places by currents 
Stnctly speaking, the terms cape, head, headland, promontory, foreland, &o , 


Fig 16— Land and Watbb Hemispheres 



are more applicable to the former, while point, naze, and ness (forms of 
nose) are more frequently applied to the latter 

In some cases the water nearly surrounds the land, as in the case of 
Italy Such a piece of land is called a pemnsula When the piece of land 


Fig 17— Western and Eastern Hemispheres 



which connects a pemnsula with the mainland is narrow it is termed an 
isthmus The narrow neck of land joining the contments of North and 
South America is called the Isthmus of Panama 
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25 Arrangement of the Water. — The waters of the ocean 
foim one continuous mass, surrounding the land and broken up 
by it into various parts called oceans. 

There are five oceans — the Pacific Ocean, between Asia and 
America ; the Atlantic Ocean, which separates America horn ' 
Europe and Africa ; the Indian Ocean, which washes the shores 
of Eastern Africa, Southern Asia, and Western Australia, the 
Arctic Ocean, lying within the Arctic Circle ; and the Antarctic 
Ocean, which hes within the Antarctic Cncle. 

Parts of the oceans are called seas. Other openings M'here the sea flows 
into the land are known as bays, golfs, inlets, creeks, Ac 

As a rule, a bay is a gentle curve, as the Bay of Bengal, while the term ‘ gulf ' 

IS generally used to denote an openmg which runs farther into the land, as the 
Gulf of Cambay These terms a.e not at all strictly adhered to, the Gulf oi 
Lions bemg a wide, open bend, while Hudson’s Bay is nearly enclosed by land 

Wheie a naiTow strip of water separates two pieces of land it is called 
a strait. A wider passage of water is called a channel 

26. BELIEF OF THE EAETH. — The earth’s crust is 
wrmkled or furrowed , some portions have been elevated, while 
other parts have been depressed. The great elevated masses of 
the continents are again varied by smaller elevations and depres- 
sions, forming plateaus, mountain chains, and valleys. This 
using and sinking of the earth’s surface is always going on, 
though so gradually as to be hardly noticeable. These changes 
are the work of two agencies . — 

(1) The contraction of the earth’s crust (due to the cooling 
of the interior) and the action of subterranean forces cause 
elevation of the land 

(2) The erosive action of wind, frost, ram, &c, gradually 
breaks up and wears away the land 

The various features of the rehef of the land may be divided 
into two classes — Plains and Mountains. Plains are the stretches 
of nearly level country, while Mountains are the more abrupt 
elevations of the land 

27 Plains — When the surface of a plain nses and falls it is said to be 
rolling or undulating. When situated at a considerable elevation above 
the sea level the plain is termed a plateau oi tableland. When it lies 
between two elevated portions of land it is a valley A wet plam is called 
a swamp, a bog, or a marsh. Hear the poles, where the soil freezes, these 


n. 


D 
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swampy plains are known as tnndras. Where there is a deficiency ol 
moisture the plam may be a desert. 

There are, m addition, a vonety of local names giren to plains Tbe great 
forest plains of the Amazon are called selvas, the grassy plains of North 
Amanr^t are praiTies (French=ineadowB) and savannas, those of South 
America axe llanos (levels) m the northern part, and pampas (plams) m the 
south, while the treeless plams of Enssia and Western Asia are called steppes, 

28 Mountains either form long ranges or chains runnmg in a defimte 
direction, as the Himalayas, or they he m groups having no general line 
of direction, as the Cumbrian Group Hills, generally speaking are not so 
high as moontams 

Very narrow hollows cat out by the action of water are called gorges or 
ravmes 

Tbe most remarkable of these gorges are the canons, which have been cut by 
the Colorado and its tributanee through a plateau m the western part of the 
United States For 800 miles the river flows throngh a gorge, vaiymg m width 
from 150 to 500 yards In the deepest part of the canon the nver is nearly 
7.000 feet below the surface of the plateau. 

29, SNOW-LIlSrE. — The sides of mountains are often clothed 
with forests to a considerable height; above this grasses and 
mosses are found, and higher still snow remains throughout the 
year. The lowest hmit at which snow remains throughout the 
year is called the snow-line. 

The height of the snow-hne vanes with the latitude 

At the Equator the snow-hne is about 16,000 feet, on the 
Alps it is about 9,000 feet, lu Lapland it falls to 3,000 feet, while 
in Spitzbergen it comes nearly to the sea level 

30. CAVEElfS, STALACTITES, AND STALAGMITES — 
In distncts where limestone rocks abound caves are frequently 
found among the hills. Water which contains carbonic acid 
readily dissolves hmestone. When this water drains through 
these rocks great hollows or caverns are formed, through which 
even rivers sometimes flow. The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
reaches underground for a distance of mne miles. 

Limestone caverns are also remarkable for the formations known as 
stalactites and stalagmites As the water trickles through the roof, some of 
it evaporates, a httle of the limestone which it has dissolved is deposited, 
and m tune masses hanging from the roof of the cavern are formed These 
are called stalactites. As some of the water falls on the floor this also 
evaporates, and a deposit is formed, which gm^lnally rises from the floor. 
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aud winch is known as a stalagmite In tune these two masses may meet, 
Tmd a contmnous column is then formed 

81. THE EA.B.TH’S CRUST. — ^This means the outside portion, 
which has cooled and hardened. It is composed of minerals, 
which form the masses called rocks. The term rock, when used 
in a geological sense, means all kinds of natural stone, whether 
soft or hard, and thus sand and clay are regarded as rocks as much 
as hmestone or granite. 

CLA.SSES OF ROCKS. — Rocks form two great natural divi- 
sions — Stratified and Unstratified. 

Stratified rocks he in layers or stmta (fig 18). Those layers maybe seen 
on the sides of a railway catting or m a quarry The presence of rounded 


Fio 18 — SiBATuiEn Eoces. 



pebbles, lemains of shells, corals, and aquatic animals (fossils) found in 
these rocks furmsh evidence that they must have been ongin^y formed 
under water 

32 Formation of Stratified Eoeks.— As a stream of water flows along, 
it carries with it sand, mud, and substances which it has dissolved during 
Its passage When it enters the sea or a lake its current is checked, and 
the sediment is deposited m layers, just as may be seen on the land after a 
flood The sand being the heaviest settles first, and forms in course of 
time sandstone The mud being in smaller particles is carried farther out 
to sea, and when deposited forms beds of mud, which when hardened la 
called shale The soluble matter is earned still farther out, and is used by 
fishes and corals to form their bones, shells, Ac When they die the bony 
remains foim beds of hmestone. Sandstone, clay (when hardened called 
shale), limestone, chalh, caraX, gypsum, rock-salt, peat, and coof are common 
examples of stratified rocks 
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Bwampy plains are known as tundras. Where there is a dehciencj ol 
moisture the plain may be a desert. 

There are, in addition, a Torioty of local names given to plains The groat 
forest plains of the Amazon are called selvas, the grassy plains of North 
America are prairies (French ^meadows) and savannas, those of Soutli 
America are llanos (levels) in the northern part, and pampas (plains) m the 
south, while the treeless plams of Bussia and Western Asia are called steppes. 

28 Udountains either form long ranges or ohains running in a definite 
direction, as the Himalayas, or they he in groups having no general line 
of direction, as the Cumbrian Group. Hills, generally speaking are not so 
high as mountains 

Very narrow hollows cut out by the action of watei are called gorges or 
ravines. 

The most remarkable of these gorges are the canons, which have been cut by 
the Colorado and its tribataries through, a plateau in tho wostein part of the 
United States For SOO miles the river fiows through a gorge, varymg in width 
from 160 to 600 yards In the deepest part of the oaiion tho nver is nearly 
7.000 feet below the surface of the plateau 


29. SNOW-LIITEl. — The sides of mountains are often clothed 
with forests to a considerable height; above this glasses and 
mosses are found, and higher still snow remains throughout the 
year. The lowest hmit at which snow remains throughout the 
year is called the snow-line. 

The height of the snow-line varies with the latitude. 

At the Equator the snow-line is about 16,000 feet, on the 
Alps it is about 9,000 feet, in Lapland it falls to 8,000 feet, while 
in Spitzbergen it comes nearly to the sea level 

80. CAVERlSrS, STALACTITES, AND STALAGMITES - 
In districts where limestone rooks abound caves are frequently 
found among the hills Water which contains carbonic acid 
readily dissolves hmestone. When this water drains through 
these rocks great hollows or caverns are formed, through which 
oven rivers sometimes flow. The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
reaches underground for a distance of nine miles. 

Limestone caverns are also remarkable for the formations known as 
stalactites and stalagmites As the water trickles through the roof, some of 
it evaporates, a little of the limestone which it has dissolved is deposited, 
and in time masses hanging from the roof of the cavern lue formed Those 
ore colled stalactites As some of the water falls on the floor this also 
evaporates, and a deposit is formed, which grn-dnally rises from the floor. 
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stud which IS known as a stalagmite. In tune these two masses may meet, 
wid a contmuous column is then formed 

31. THE EARTH’S CRTTST. — This means the outside portion, 
which has cooled and hardened. It is composed of minerals, 
which form the masses called rocks. The term rock, when used 
in a geological sense, means all kinds of natural stone, whether 
soft or hard, and thus sand and clay are regarded as rooks as much 
as hmestone or gramte. 

CLASSES OF ROCKS.— Rocks form two great natural divi* 
sions — Stratified and Unstratified. 

Stratified rocks he in layers oi strata (fig 18) These layeis may be seen 
on the sides of a railway cutting or m a quarry The presence of rounded 
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pebbles, remains of shells, corals, and aquatic animals (fossils) found m 
these rocks furnish evidence that they must have been originally formed 
andei water 

32 Formation of Stratified Roc]a^. — As a stream of water flows along, 
it canies with it sand, mud, and substances which it has dissolved during 
its passage When it enters the sea or a lake its current is checked, and 
the sediment is deposited m layers, just as may be seen on the land after a 
flood The sand being the heaviest settles first, and forms m course of 
time eandstonc. The mud being in smaller particles is earned farther out 
to sea, and when deposited forms beds of mud, which when hardened is 
called shale. The soluble matter is earned still farther out, and is used by 
fishes and corals to foim their bones, shells, &o When they die the bony 
remains form beds of limestone Sandstone, clay (when haidened called 
shale), hmestone, chalk, coral, gypsum, rock-salt, peat, and coal are common 
examples of stratified rocks 
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33 IJnstxatified "SiwTss, as then name suggests, do not sho\7 traces oi 
beds or layers, and contain no fossils They have been produced by the 
action of heat, and are generally glassy or crystaUme in appearance Some 
have been ejected from volcanoes, as laias and ‘iolcanic ashes, vrhile others 
hare cooled and sohdihed under great pressure beneath the surface, such as 
granites of various Lmds 

84 A third class of rocks, called Hetamorphic Eccks, are found m layers 
like stratified rocks, and are more or less crystalline m appearance, hke 
nnstratified rooks They are stratified rocks altered by heat, pressure, 
or chemical action mto a crystalline structure Famihar examples are 
marhle, which is crystalhsed hmestone, guartsite, or crystallised sandstone, 
and slate, which is hardened shale 

85 SOIL — This is the most important part of the earth's crust so far 
os maukmd is concerned It is the upper part of the crust in which vegeta- 
tion grows, and it is formed 
by the gradual breaking up 
of the rocks This break- 
ing up is caused by atmo- 
sphenc changes (such as 
ram, frost, change of tem- 
perature), the action of the 
roots of plants, and the 
operations of animals that 
hve in the ground* Changes 
of temperature cause the 
rocks to crack, water finds 
its way in, and by dissolvmg 
the soluble matter causes 
the remainder to crumble 
This crumbling is aided by 
the action of frost Water 
sinks mto the ground, 
Soil 13 thinnest on hill sides, 

as the ram washes it away, and thickest m the plams or valleys 

36 CHANaES IN THE EAETH’S CHHST.— The changes 
which are constantly taking place on the earth’s surface are 
chiefly due to the action of winds, frost, ram, nvers, the waves 
of the sea, tides, currents, and the mtemal heat of the earth. 

Action of Winds — ^Wmds carry the sand from the sea coast 
and sandy plains, for ming sand-hills, thus turnmg fertile laud 
into a desert The ‘ Landes ’ m France and large sandy tracts 
of land on the coast of Belgium have been formed in this 
manner 


Fig 19 — Son. 



£^g 19 sliowa the gradnal brea^jig; up of the rocks to 
Conn soil c shows the blocks of s one, b the larger 
blocks broken up form ng the subsoJ, a the ston^ 
crumbled mto soil 

freezes, expands, and thus breaks up the rock 
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The sharp particles of sand, when driven by winds against 
rocks, wear away their surface m a remarkable manner, as shown 
in fig. 20. 

Fig 20.— Action of Wind upon Books. 



The Action of Frost has already been mentioned. 

87. Action of Bain. — ^Eain loosens and carries away the soil 
to other places, and also dissolves many of the substances con^ 
tamed m the earth’s crust. Some of the rain which falls upon 
the earth sinks into the ground and forms springs ; that which 
runs off the surface helps to form rivers. 

SPEINGS.— When rain falls upon an open permeable rook, such as sand 
or graTel, it sinks in, and the lower portion of the rock becomes saturated. 
When this sand or gravel rests 
upon an impermeable rook, such 
as clay, granite, &c , the water 
passes along the surface of the 
clay, and oozes out at s as a 
surface spring 

If a well be dug, as at a 
(fig 21), the water will rise in 
the w^ to the level of the 
saturated portion of the gravel 
When the strata are inclined, 
as in fig 22, the water will 
cease to flow at s when the 
level of saturation falls below the line s s Such a spring is intermittent, 
and dunng dry weather may cease to flow. 

When the permeable bed of rook (a, fig 23) lies between two beds of 
impermeable rook (b b) so as to form a hollow as shown m the figure, the 
permeable bed a will become saturated from the ram which faUp on the 


Fig 21 — A Sueface Spbinq 
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Fio 22.— As Ihtebmitteut Spbing. 


surface at A, where it is exposed If a hole be now bored through h to the 
porous rock, the water wiU nse up to the surface at b Such an artificial 

spring 16 called an Artesian 
Well. Quetta is supplied with 
water by bonng through the 
clay until the porous water- 
holding bed is reached. 

38 Thermal and Mineral 
Springs . — "When springs crop 
up from a great depth they are 
heated, and are thed known as 
thermal springs. New Zea- 
land is remarkable for its hot 
springs The natives often 
select the sites of their huts near springs where the water is sufficiently hot 
to be used for cooking purposes 



Pig 23— An Abtbbun Wbiji 



In passing through the rooks springs frequently take up large quantities 
of soluble mineral matter Some contain large quantities of salt , others 
contain carbonate of lime, oxide of uon, &c These are called mmeral 
springs. 

Many of these springs contain salts which are useful as medicines, such 
as the spiings at Bath, Harrogate, and Cheltenham, m England 

39 EIVERS. — Where a nver takes its rise is called its 
source, and where it ends is its month, The source of a river 
may be a spnng, or it may originate m the melting of the moun- 
tain snows and glaciers, or the river may be the outlet of a lake, 
Its mouth may be a wide estuary, scoured out by the tide like 
the Amazon, or it may find its way to the sea through a network 
of channels, forming a delta, hke the Ganges. 

The sources of a river are fed by the rams; these tmy 
streams umte and form a larger stream, which receives fresh 
feeders, or tributaries, as it flows on to the sea. There evapora- 
tion is constantly causing the vapour to rise in the air and form 
clouds. Those are again condensed by contact with cold moun- 
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tain tops, cold winds, &c , and fall as ram, thus keeping up n 
continaous circulation. 

Drainage — The aiea drained by a river is its basin The 
more elevated land lying between one river basin and another is 
the water-parting, while the slope down which the river flows is 
sometimes called the watershed. 

40 Erosive Action of Rivers — Hirers produce changes on the land ui 
two ways — 

1 By wearing away the surface they form valleys 

2 They carry away the sediment to other places and form fresh deposits, 
as shallows, sand-hanks, and bars 

When a nver Sows over a rocky ledge a waterfall, cataract, or cascade 
is formed Where the slope of its bed is increased or where its channel is 
obstructed by rocks a 
rapid IS the result 

A nver eats its bed 
out of the land most in 
the upper part of its 
course, where the slope 
IS steepest Inthemtdtfle 
part it deposits at about 
the same rate as it 
erodes, and m the lower 
part it deposits more 
than it erodes 

Alterations m the 
channels of rivers are 
frequently caused m the 
foUowmg manner — The 
banks are worn away, 
and the water is deepest 
at a (fig 24), where the 
force of the current is 
strongest, while at c 
shallows will be formed by the deposit This may be observed m the course 
of any brook flowing through level country In course of time the hank 
becomes so worn at a that a flood may cause a new channel to be formed 
between a and b The Mississippi, Hwang-ho, and Volga frequently form 
new channels m this manner In some cases towns once important have 
decayed because the alteration of the iiver channel has diverted the trade 
from them 

41. DELTAS. — Elvers carry a great deal of sediment to the 
sea If strong currents or tides flow past the river mouth this 


’Em 24 — k Hives Chankei, 
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sediment is earned farther away, bnt when the river flows into a 
lake or a comparatively tideless sea, hke the Mediterranean, its 
flow IS checked, and the deposit o£ sediment accumulates at the 
mouth, gradually filhng up the estuary. As these deposits rise 
above the surface, the river forces its way to the sea by several 
mouths, while every flood, by depositing fresh matter, raises the 
beds of sediment higher above the surface of the water Such a 
formation is called a delta, from a fancied resemblance to the 
Greek letter A, the Greeks farst applying this name to the delta of 
the Nile, with which they were best acquainted. A delta begins 


Fig. 25 — The Delta op the Nile. 



where the river originally met the sea. This point is the head 
of the delta For example, in £g. 25, Cairo is at the head, and 
Hosetta and Danuetta are at the other angles of the triangle. 

An enormous quantity of mud is brought down by rivers The head of 
the delta of the Ganges is 220 miles from the sea The Mississippi is 
pushing its deposits into the Gulf of Mexico at the rate of 330 feet annually, 
while the mud brought down by the Amazon discolours the sea for a distance 
of 300 miles from the land 

Elvers not only deposit at their months, but in the lower part of their 
courses arc constantly filling up their beds, so that in many cases artificial 
banks are needed to preserve the land from inundation. In other cases the 
channel is only kept open by constant diedging 
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The Bhme and Po, as they near the sea, are considerably above the 
level of the country through which they flow 

Most of the nvers of the Indian Empire form deltas at their months 

42. LAKES are bodies of water occupying hollows in the 
land. They may owe their origin to three sources : — 

1. Where the ocean floor has been npheayed, the shallow parts 
become dry land, while the deeper’ portions form lakes. Such 
are the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral. 

2. They may be the accumulations of water in natural hollows, 
fed by the drainage of the surrounding district, hke the vast 
lakes of Central Africa. 

3. They may be mere expansions of a river channel, such as 
the lakes through which the Shannon flows. 

Sometunes a deposit is formed near the coast, especially where it is- 
low and flat, which shnts off large tracts of shallow water from the sea. 
formmg a lagoon. 

Lakes may be classed as salt or fresh As a rule, those lakes which 
have nvers flowing through and ont of them are fresh; the salts which the 
nver has dissolved in its passage throngh the soil being earned ont of the 
lake Where the lake has no outlet it is generally salt 

43. GLACIERS. — In districts above the snow-line, where the 
snow accumnlates, the great pressure of the upper layers squeezes 
the crystals of the lower layers so closely together that a compact 
mass of ice is formed. The h^t of the summer sun assists the 
process by meltmg the surface snow, and thus ohargmg the mass 
underneath with water, which freezes at night Each winter 
brings fresh snow, which is in turn converted mto ice The 
enormous pressure from the snow-flelds behind and the force of 
gravity cause the mass to move slowly down the valley, thus 
forming a glacier, or ice-river. The glacier extends down the 
valley until the heat causes the lower portion to melt. It ter- 
minates generally m a rough archway of dirty ice, from which 
flows a muddy stream of discoloured water 

Motion of Glaciers. — ^Like a nver, the rate of motion of a glacier is 
fastest where there is least friction A glacier moves qmcker in summer 
than in the winter, and more rapidly at the middle and top than at the 
sides and hottom. 

Moraines — ^As a glacier moves forward, rooks and stones loosened by 
the frosts of wmter, ckc , are deposited on its sides, earned down the valley. 
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and finally deposited at the end of the glacier. These masses of ddbns are 
called moraines 

Action of Glaciers on Socks.— As the glacier creeps slovrly dovna the 
valley, the enormous weight of the solid ice grmds off the projections and 
smooths down the rocks over which it passes The underlying rocks are 
grooved and scratched by the stones which axe imbedded in the under sur* 
face of the glacier These glacier-markings are plainly seen in the lower 
Swiss valleys where the glaciers have retreated Here the worn and 
lounded rocks show unmistakable evidence of glacial action 

U. ICEBERGS. — Near the poles, where the snow-hne ex- 
tends to the sea level, enormous glaciers reach for a considerable 
distance into the sea. The action of waves and currents under- 
mines and’ breaks off huge masses of ice, which are earned by 
currents into warmer latitudes Here these icebergs melt, and 

deposit their boulders 
and soil, forming hanks 
hke those of New- 
foundland. 

45. VOLCANOES. 
It has already been 
explained that the in- 
terior of the earth is 
intensely hot It is 
also piobable that it 
contains reservoirs of 
molten matter, which 
communicate by open- 
ings or pipes with the 
earth’s surface. If 
anything occurs to 
block up the opeumg, 
or when water finds 
its way to these heated 
masses, so muchsteam 
IS generated that it 
forces its way up the 
pipe, clearing it from 
ddbris, and carrying volcanic dust and ashes high into the air. 
This action is generally followed by a stream of melted rock, 


Fig 26— a Volcajio 
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called lava, which overflows from the pipe, or sometimes forces 
its way through a new opening, forming a new cone. 

A volcano, fh&ii, ts formed of the matter wliv'li lias been forced npfrom the 
vaterror of the earth through an opening m its crust An ideal rolcano is 
represented m plan and elevation m dg 26 a is tbe pipe, b is the con- 
solidated volcanic ash, c is the solidified lava, d consists of ashes and 
scorica which have filled up the pipe after an eruption, and e is the crater 

As the matter forced up during an eruption falls round about the pipe, it 
follows that volcanoes are more or less comcal m shape 

When the volcano is not m eruption, the pipe is closed, or nearly so, at 
the top, so that a cup-hhe basm is formed, called the crater 

Where no eruption has ever been recorded the volcano is said to be 
eztmct In France, among the Auvergne Mountams, many of tbe hills 
still show by their form their volcanic ongm. Where no eruption has 
been recorded m modem times, the volcano is said to be dormant Such 
a volcano may become active at any time 

46 Sistnbntion of Volcanoes — ^ere are more than 300 active volcanoes 
on the earth’s surface; over 200 of these are on the shores of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans The chief hues of volcanic action are — 

1 From Cape Horn along the west of Amenca, and by the Aleutian 
Islands to the east of Asia, reachmg to Mount Erebus m the Antarctic 
Contment, thus bordenug the Pacific Ocean. 

2 From Jan Mayen in the Arctic Ocean, through Iceland and on by 
the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland through the Azores and Cape Verde 
Islands to the Gulf of Guinea, with branches to the West Indies and the 
Mediterranean 

47. GEYSERS are hot sprmgs, hable to eruption at regular 
intervals. Some discharge water every few mmutes, others daily, 
or at longer intervals. The eruptions are due to similar causes 
to those which affect volcanoes. 

The principal centres are — 

1 Iceland, where there are about 100 sprmgs situated m the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Hekla The chief of these, the Great Geyser, sends up at 
intervals a column of watei 100 feet high and 10 feet thick 

2 The North Island of New Zealand, which contams hot sprmgs and 
geysers of great magmtude 

3 The Yellowstone Park, m the Eocky Mountams, which contams a 
large number of vents, from the chief of which a column of water if 
discharged to the height of 200 feet 

48. EARTHQUAKES are movements of the earth’s crust 
They are closely connected with volcanoes, as is shown by the 
tacts that earthquake shocks frequently accompany volcanic erup- 
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tions, and that the most destructive earthquakes have occurred 
in volcanic districts. They may he caused by the breaking of the 
strata under the strain of the contraction caused by the cooling 
of the earth’s crust, by the sudden generation and expansion of 
steam, or they may be due to the actual sinkmg of portions of tho 
crust. 

Where Prevalent —Earthquakes are most common in volcamo distncts. 
In the Old World, the distnct extending from the Azores through the 
Mediterranean, Asia Minor, the great tableland of Asia, to Japan sufiers 
most; \rhile, m the New World, the line of the Andes is the part where 
their action has been most destructive 

It 18 when earthquakes ongmate under the sea near the coast that their 
effects are most disastrous Huge waves are then formed, which extend to a 
great distance , the sea withdraws and returns upon the land, sweeping every" 
thing before it At the Lisbon earthquake in 1755 the enormous loss of life was 
largely due to the waves washing over the land A similar disaster occurred 
(January 1907) at Kingston, Jamaica 

49. CORAL ISLANDS owe their formation to the agency of 
the coral polyp. This little creature secretes the carbonate of 
lime which is present in solution in the sea-water, and deposits 
it around its body as a tube of coral. It multiplies in various 
ways, forming a branching mass of coial rock which spreads 
outwards and upwards until the surface is reached. The waves 
help to carry on the work by breaking off pieces of coial, raising 
them above the surface, and pounding them into sand until 
a solid compact mass is formed. The island then becomes the 
resting-place of sea birds, drifting vegetable matter is stranded 
there, vegetation springs up, fresh soil is formed by its decay, and 
the island ultimately becomes covered with verdure. 

The polyp cannot exist above the surface of the water, noi at a greater 
depth than about 100 feet The water must be clear and have a tempera- 


Fio 27 — ]?MNOiNG Rbefb 



ture of not less than 68® P , hence coral reefs are limited to warm latitudes. 
Coral reefs are divided into three classes — 
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1. Pnnging Eeefs, wEioh are formed close to the shore 

2. Samei Reefs, formed at a greater distance. 

8 Atolls, which consist of circular rings enclosing a lagoon of shallow 
water. 

According to Darwin, Dana, and others, all atolls began as frmgmg reefs 
close to the shore, as in fig 27 

In fig 28 the island has gradually subsided, while the reef oontmues to 
be built up to the surface, leaving a wider space between the reef and the 
isinnd 

Pro 28 — PiBRiER Reefs 



^Che continued subsidence (fig 29) ultimately causes the island to dis^ 
appear, leaving only a ring-shaped atoll 


Pro 29— Aioi* 



According to Mr Murray, of the 'Challenger’ Expedition, atolls are 
formed on the tops of submarme 'volcanoes, which nse near enough to the 
surface for the coral polyp to build upon 


EXAMINAHOR PAPERS 

A. 1 What is meant by the terms ‘ Old World ’ and ‘ New Woild,’ and 
what are oceamc and contmenial islands ^ 

2 Describe an imagmary journey along a sea coast, esplaimng the 
various physical features that might be seen 

3. What IS meant by the ‘lelief * of the earth ’ 

4. Explain the terms ‘tundras,’ ‘selvas,’ ‘llanos,’ ‘pampas,’ ‘steppes,’ 

* canon,’ and state in what parts of the world the features denoted 
by these terms are used. 
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B. 1 What IS the snow-line, and what circumstances affect its height? 

2 How are limestone caverns formed, and what formations are found 

in them ? 

3 What IS a rock, and how are rocks classified? 

4 Explain how stratified rocks are formed 

C !• Explain the action of water and frost m forming soil. 

2 How are springs formed? What is an intermittent spring? 

3 Describe an artesian well 

4 What are thermal springs, and from whence do they derive their heat ? 
D 1. What are estuaries, affluents, bars, cataracts, cascades? 

2. Explain how a delta may be formed Why are deltas formed by 
the rivers of India? 

3 How do lakes originate ? Distinguish between salt- and fresh- water 

lakes. 

4 How are glaciers formed? 

E 1. Describe the motion of a glacier, and explam its action upon the 
rocks over which it passes 

2 Where are icebergs formed? Account for their presence near New- 

foundland 

3 What IS a volcano ? Draw a diagram illustrating its formation 

4 Where aie the principal Imes of volcanic action? 

P. 1 Define the following • ‘ crater,’ ‘ lava,’ ‘ geysers,’ ‘ dormant volcano ’ 

2 Give reasons for supposing that earthquakes and volcanoes are allied 
phenomena. 

8 Explam how a coral reef becomes fitted for the abode of man 
4 How does Darwin explain the formation of an atoll ? 


THE OOBAH 

60. If sea-mter be tasted it will be found to possess a dis- 
agreeable flavour, partly bitter and partly salt. This is due to 
the presence of certain mineral substances known as salts, which 
aie dissolved in the water Of these salts, common salt is by far 
the most important. In 100 lbs. of sea-water there are about 
3^ lbs. of saline substances, of which 2^ lbs. consist of common 
salt 

The degree of saltness vanes in different parts of the ocean Near tho 
Equator the c\aporation is greater than towards the poles, consequently 
tho waters of tropical seas arc salter than those of tho polar regions Again, 
in seas like tho Mediterranean, Rod Sea, Gulf of Mexico, Ac , where the 
evaporation exceeds tho supply of fresh water brought by the rivers, tho 
water is sailer than that of seas like the Baltic, Hudson’s Bay, &c , where 
the supply brought by the rivers exceeds the loss due to evaporation 
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51. Temperature of the Ocean. — The temperature of the ocean 
is much more uniform than the temperature of the land This 
is due to two causes — 

1. Water is not heated by the sun so readily as the land, and 
when heated it takes a much longer time to cool. 

2. The waters of the ocean are constantly circulating, the 
warm waters from the tropical regions flowmg towards the poles 
and the colder water from the polar regions flowmg towards the 
Equator, thus tending to create uniformity of temperature. 

At the saiface the temperature of the water vanes according to the 
latitude and the seasons Near the Equator the average surface tempeia- 
ture IS about 80° F , this diminishes as we approach the poles, where m 
winter it falls as low as 28° F 

Below the surface, however, the temperature is much more uniform, 
and in the deeper ports of the open sea the average temperature is nearly 
constant, temperatures taken at great depths m Aictic regions differ veiy 
little from those taken at similar depths near the Equator 

62. MOVEMENTS OF THE OCEAN,— The waters of the 
ocean are constantly moving. The ndges formed on the surface 
by the winds are called waves ; the flow of water from one part 
of the ocean to another forms currents , while the alternate 
rising and falhng of the water are called tides. 

68. WAVES are caused by the friction of the wind on the 
surface of the water It is only when waves approach the shoie 
that the water really advances ; the bottom part of the wave is 
retarded by contact with the rocks and sand, and the crest rolls 
forward and breaks as surf 

In a gale the waves strike the coast with great force, breakmg off pieces 
of rock and dashing them one against the other until they are broken up 
and finally pounded mto sand The wearing away of the coast is aided by 
the action of the waves m dashing the boulders agamst the foot of the 
cliffs, grmding away the lower part until the overhanging portion falls In 
very great storms the waves sometimes rise to the height of 40 feet On 
exposed coasts like the West of Ireland and Scotland the rocks are worn 
and eaten away in a very irregular fashion, causing the coast-lme to be 
very broken m outlme 

54 CURRENTS. — ^lu equatorial regions the great heat of the 
sun produces two important results. 

1, The water in these regions is expanded and made hghter 
than the colder water towards the poles. Its level bemg shghtly 
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raised by the expansion, the tendency mil be for the warmer 
water to flow as a surface current towards the poles. 

2. An enormous amount of water is being constantly converted 
mto vapour. To replace the losses due to evaporation and the 
surface flow towards the poles, a constant flow of the colder and 
heavier water from the polar regions sets in as an under-current 
towards the Equator. 

55. We have thus a continuous circulation of water between 
the equatorial and the polar regions. This circulation is greatly 
modified by the foUomng influences 

I. The Direction of the Prevalent Winds.— In the case of the 
chief surface currents the wmds are undoubtedly most powerful 
agents. In the region of the trade- wmds, which blow constantly 
towards the north-west and south-west, there are, m both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, great equatorial currents flowing 
towards the west. The Gulf Stream Drift is swept towards the 
shores of Western Europe by the prevaihng south-west mnds. 
The currents of the Indian Ocean are in hke maimer chiefly 
governed by the monsoons. 

II, The Botation of the Earth on its Axis. — In accordance 
with what is known as Ferret’s law, th^ effect of the earth's 
rotation npon bodies moving on its surface is to deflect them to 
the right whin in the northern hemisphere^ and to the left when 
in the southern hemisphere. We therefore find the North Equa^ 
tonal Current of the Atlantic turned to the right as the Gulf 
Stream, and the South Equatorial Current turned to the left as 
the JBrazihan Current. In the Pacific and Indian Oceans a 
similar deflection takes place. 

in. The Configuration of the Land — If there were no land 
masses near the Equator there would be a contmuous westerly 
current aU round the earth. This westerly flow is interrupted 
by the coast of Brazil in the Atlantic, by the East Indian Islands 
in the Pacific, and by the east coast of Africa in the TndmTi Ocean. 
These masses of land deflect the equatorial currents to the north 
and south, thus sending to colder regions some of the heat of the 
Torrid Zone. 


66 Influence of Curri.nts on Cliin&te — As has already been pointed ont, 
the great eQ,uatonal currents are deflected north and south, carrying the 
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heat from the tropics into colder regions An exactly opposite effect is 
produced by the currents from the Arctic and Antarctic Seas , the cold 
waters from these regions tend to lower the temperature of the districts 
towards which they flow 

The most striking example of this influence of currents on climate is to 
be seen in the Atlantic The harbours of Northern Norway, owing to the 
influence of the Gulf Stream, are free from ice all the year through, while 
those of the Baltic and Black Seas, much farther south but removed from 
its influence, are frozen over in winter On the American side, the cold 
current from the Arctic Ocean keeps the coast of Labiador, which is in the 
same latitude as England, blocked with ice for nine months of the year , 
and in New York (latitude 40“ N ), the temperature of the water in wmter is 
as cold as that near the Noith Cape, which is 31“ farther north 

'Where cold and warm currents meet, dense fogs are common, as for 
example off the great Bank of Newfoundland, where the cold Arctic Current 
meets the warmer waters of the Gulf Stream 

Violent storms are caused by differences in temperature due to the meet- 
ing of cold and warm currents The hurricanes which occur off the east 
coast of the United States follow the Ime where the Gulf Stream meets the 
Arctic Current The Typhoons of the Pacific follow the course of the 
Japan Current 

The continuous circulation of the waters of the ocean keeps them pure 
and free from the ill effects of stagnation 

57 Influence of Currents on Conunexce — Harbours are kept free from 
ice by warm currents, thus permitting trade to be earned on throughout the 
year The routes of ships are frequently selected with a view of taking 
advantage of favourable currents, and of avoiding unfavourable ones 

The most impoitant food-fishes are found in cold waters, hence where 
cold surface currents flow towards the Equator, fish are found much nearer 
to tropical districts than they otherwise would be The great fishing 
grounds off Newfoundland and the north of Japan illustrate this fact, the 
cold currents from the north bringing swarms of fish to these regions. 

68. Currents of tie Atlantie. — ^Part of the great flow of cold 
water from the Antarctic Ocean passes northward along the western 
shores of Africa , the lotation of the earth and the influence of 
the south-east trade-wind turn it westwards, where it loses itself ' 
in the South Equatonal Current This current divides at Cape 
St Roque into two branches, one of which is turned towards the 
south as the Brazilian Current, which 'ultimately turns towards 
the east and mingles with the cold Antarctic Current. 

The other and more important branch enters the Garibliean 
Sea, passes round Cuba, just enters the Gulf of Mexico, and passes 
through Flonda Strait as the famous Gulf Stream. It is here a 
rapid current of darli-blue warm water, about forty miles wids, over 
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8,000 feet deep, flowing at the late of five miles an hour m the 
middle part of its course, and having a suifaoe temperature of 
85° F. On leaving the strait it is joined by the North Equatorial 
Current, and the whole stream flows in a north-easteily direction 
across the Atlantic, gradually spreading out and decreasmg in its 
velocity. When about half way across the Atlantic, where the 
current is about 800 miles m width, it divides into two branches , 
one turns south, and after flowing by the shores of Portugal and 
North-western Africa, rejoins the Nortb Equatorial Current, 
enclosing withm its whirl a great mass of seaweed and drift-wood 
known as the Sargasso Sea. The other portion of the stream is 
driven by the prevailing south-west winds to the shores of the 
Bntish Isles and North-western Europe, throwing off a branch 
which keeps the harbour of Eeikjavik open, when the neighbouring 
shores of Greenland are blocked with ice, and which at last 
mingles its waters with those of the Arctic Ocean. 

A cold current, fiom the Arctic seas, flows south by Green- 
land, and, after joimng the labrador Current from Baffin’s Bay, 
passes along the Ameiican coast until it meets the Gulf Stream. 
Here part of its colder and denser waters flows under the Gulf 
Stream, earrymg icebergs a considerable distance southward 
before they are melted , the other portion continues along 
the eastern shoies of the United States, where its cold green 
waters can be easily distinguished from the deep-blue waters of 
the Gulf Stream The line of parting between the two cuirents 
18 so marked that it is called the Gold Wall. 

59. Currents of the Pacific. — The cnculation in the Pacific 
closely lesembles that of the Atlantic The cold Antarctic 
Current flows northward along the western shores of South 
America under the name of the Peruvian or Humboldt Current. 
On neaiing the Equator it is turned west and becomes merged 
m the South Equatorial Current, which sweeps for 8,000 miles 
across the Pacific; part is deflected south by the coast of 
Australia as the New South Wales Current, and ultimately 
mingles again with the Antarctic Drift, while a small portion 
'finds its way into the Indian Ocean The North Equatorial 
Current on reaching the east of Asia is turned north, and forms 
the Kuro Siwa (Black Stream), oi Japan Current. This current 
is probably larger than the Gulf Stream, which it resembles in 
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many respects, but its waters, not being so confined, do not 
attain so great a velocity. After flowing by the shores of Japan 
it meets the cold currents from the Bea of Okhotsk and Behring 
Strait. It divides here, and the prmcipal branch, after flowing 
along the shores of Alaska and the west of North America, 
returns to the Noith Equatorial Current, enclosing a Sargasso 
Sea, but of much smaller magnitude than that of the Atlantic. 


Fig 81— ZimuN Ocean Cusbents 



GO Currents of the Indian Ocean.— In the northern part of 
the Indian Ocean the currents are governed by the Monsoons. 
In the southern part a branch of the Antarctic Current flows 
northward along the shores of Austialia as the West Australian 
Current, this is turned west by the south-east trade- wmd, 
and on reaching Madagascai divides — one branch turns south, 
and rejoins the Antaictic Current, while the other flows 
north of Madagascar, thiough the Mozambique Channel, and 
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along the south coast of Africa, as the Agulhas Current.. It 
now turns south, and carries its warm waters to the Antarctic 
Ocean. 

61 Local Currents —These are entirely independent of the great oceanic 
circulation Seaslihe the Mediterranean and Bed Sea, which lose moie water 
by evaporation than m supplied by the nvers, have strong currents flowing into 
them, while the Baltic Sea, Black Sea, Hudson’s Bay, &c , have currents flowmg 
out of them, because the supply of fresh water from the rivers exceeds the loss 
by evaporation 

THE ATMOSPHERE 

62. The air which surrounds the globe on all sides is a 
mixture consisting chiefly of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen. 
In 100 volmnes of m the pro- 3 ^^ 

portion IS about 21 of oxygen to 
79 of mtrogen, with small traces 
of other gases, of which carbonic 
acid is the chief In addition to 
these gases watery vapour is 
always present. 

PRESSTTIIE OF THE AT- 
HOSFHEBE. — As we ascend 
into the air it becomes thinner, 
and the pressure is diminished. 

The air nearest to the earth’s 
surface is the densest, because it 
13 more strongly attracted by the 
earth, and becanse it has the 
weight of the air above pressmg 
upon it At the sea level the 
air presses upon every square inch 
of surface with a weight of nearly 
15 lbs , at the top of Mt Blanc, 
which IS over 15,000 feet high, 
the pressure is only 7^ lbs , at 
the height of seven miles it is 
estimated that the air would be 
so rare that breathing would be 
impossible. For all practical purposes we may consider 200 miles 
the extreme limit of the atmosphere. 
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63 The pressure of the atmosphere is measured by an instrument 
called the barometer. If a glass tube about three feet m length be closed at 
one end, filled with mercury, and inverted with its open end in a cup con- 
fflimrtg the same substance, the mercury will fall in the tube until its level 
is about thirty inches above the level of the mercury lu the cup The 
weight, then, of a column of mercuiy thirty inches in height equals the 
weight of a column of air having the same base area and extending to the 
limit of the atmosphere It is found that the weight of a column of 
mercury thiity inches m height and having a base area of one square inch 
IS nearly 15 lbs ; hence the pressure of the atmosphere is nearly 15 lbs on 
every square inch of surface 

The height of the column of mercury is affected by — 

1 The Varying Temperature of the Air —Heat causes the air to expand 
and become less dense, hence the pressure of the atmosphere becomes less and 
the mercury IoIIb. 

2 The Varying Amount of Watery Vapour present in the Air— Watery 
vapour 18 much lighter thnu mr, hence when much vapour is present the pres- 
sure is diminished (the mixture of air and watery vapour being lighter than air 
alone) and the mercury falls This is uhy a fall of the barometer is an indication 
of ram. 

64. MOVEMENTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE.-WINDS.-- 
The air denves most of its heat from contact with the earth’s 
surface. This surface is heated much more in the neighbourhood 
of the Equator than in other parts, hence the air over these 
regions is expanded and made less dense. This expansion causes 
the air above to he raised and to overflow to^Nnids the poles. 
The heaMer air fiom the colder temperate and polar regions 
flows in below and forces the expanded and hghtei air upwards, 

' thus producing a constant circulation of warm and lighter air 
towards the poles, and of colder and hea^uei air towards the 
Equator 

65 Constant Winds —1 Trade-winds,— If the caith did not rotate on 
tts axis, the direction of the air-currents would be north and south. The 
cold polar air flowing towards the Equator comes down towaids the surface 
about latitude 35°, owing to tho indmugbt caused by tbe heat of the tropics 
Now, as the atmospheic moves uith tbe earth, and the ^eloclty due to 
rotation at winch a place near tho poles moies is much less than that of a 
place near the Equatoi, the air coming from the polar regions cannot attam 
the increased lelocily of places nearer the Equator, and is consequently 
left behind, ns it were, and becomes a north east wind when to the north of 
tho Equator and a south-east wind -when to the south Tho same law also 
holds good for cunents of au as for currents of water— viz that, oioing to 
the earth's rotation, bodies moving on the earth's surface arc deflected towards 
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thenghtiii the northern hemisphere, and towards tla leftm the southern 
hemisphere Hence winds coming fiom the poles towards the Equator would 
become, in accordance with this law, north-east and south-east winds. 
These wmds blow regularly throughout the year, and aie tnown as the 
North-east and South-east Trade-winds 

Between the trade-wmds lies a belt of calms known as the Doldrums, 
a region where heavy rams and thunderstorms alternate with calms 


Era 33. — Gkneral Moveuents of the Atmosphebb 



The Imes on the left of the figure show the circulation between the Equator 
and the poles b is the upper, warmer current, gomg towards the poles, while 
d IS the colder current, flowmg towards the Equator. At c part of the upper 
current descends, as shown, and causes the variable but prevalent south-west and 
north-west winds 

2 Anti-Trade-winds —The heated air from the equatonal legions flows 
over the trade-winds towards the poles , but the an has less loom in this 
direction, and, being compressed, descends towaids the surface This 
descent is aided by the fact that as the air flows fuither from the Equator 
it cools and becomes heavier In the northern hemisphere the air is de- 
flected to the light as a south-west wmd, while in the southern hemisphere 
it becomes a north-west wind The influence of the great land masses, 
as well as the meetmg with the wmds from the polar regions, cause the 
south-west winds of the northern hemisphere to be somewhat variable; but 
in the southern hemisphere, where there are no great masses of land, these 
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winds blow ivitli such steadiness and iorce, between latitudes 40° and 50°, 
that they are known as ‘ The Soaring Forties * 

Between the trade-winds and the anti-trade-wmds arc the calm bells of 
Cancer and Capricorn, regions of deficient rainfall, m which lie many of the 
great deserts of the world, The cilm belt in the North Atlantic is known as the 
* Horse Latitudes,’ from the fact that when ships plying between New England 
and the West Indies with cargoes of horses were becalmed in Hus bell, they 
were frequently obliged to throw flic animals overheard on account of ^ort’^e 
of water 

3 Polar Winds —The winds of the polar regions blow constantly for 
most of the year as cold, dry, biting winds from the north-east in the 
Arctic, and from the south-east m the Antarctic regions 

66 Periodical Winds —1 Land and Sea Breezes —During the day the 
land becomes more rapidly heated than the sea The air m contact with the 
land becomes heated and consequently expands, lifting the layers of air 
above it and causing an overflow towards the sea , while the cooler and 
heavier air from the sea flows in below towards the land, thus producing 
a sea-breeze, which begins to blow dating the forenoon and dies away 
towards sunset During the night the land cools more rapidly than the 
sea, the air over it becomes heavier than the nir in contact with the water, 
and consequently flows out to sea as a land-breeze, which gradually dies 
a\iay towards the morning 

2 MONSOONS (Arabic, uMiwim, a season) —The South-west Monsoon— 
During the northern summer the sun is overhead towards the Tropic of 
Cancer, ie oicr Mexico, Northern Africa, and Southern Asia These 
regions tlicrefoTO become greatly heated, and the air m contact with them 
expands and uses This causes air to flow inwards towards the heated 
areas, and in tho case of India and Soutli-eastern Asia the effect is most 
important The wind which is drawn landwards from the Indian Ocean is 
the south-east trade-wind, whose direction ns far us the Equator is towards 
Africa and South-western Asia But at the Equator the rate of rotation of 
the earth is greatest, so when the wind has crossed this line the decreased 
rate of rotation converts the south-east into n south-west wmd Thus a 
continuous sen-breeze from the south-west blows over South-castein Asia 
from May to October; this is called the South-west or Summer Monsoon 
During these months the north-cast trade-wind of this region is over- 
powered and broken up The monsoon blows most strongly against the 
western coast of India, and sweeps across the Peninsula and the Gangetio 
Plain, guing ram in greater or less abundance to both these areas Tho 
monsoon wind which sweeps over Sindh and the Punjab is weaker, and 
moreover there are no mountain ranges lying across its path to condense its 
moisture The Bay of Bengal branch of the summer monsoon gives 
abundant ram to Burma, and meets the Arabian Sea branch which has 
swept 01 er India m tho Assam Hills Here the ramfall is phenomenal, the 
greatest m tho world 
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The North-east Sonsoon — During the southern summer, when the sim 
IB overhead towards the Tropic of Capncom, the conditions are reversed, 
and the north-east trade-wmd is drawn southwards towards the Equator. 
As the whole of India hes to the north of the Equator, no deflection occurs, 
and the winds it expenenpes are from the north-east and are known as the 
North-east or Wmter Monsoon. This wmd is generally dry, havmg blown 
in from Central Asia, and the shght wmter rams of Northern India are due 
to the fact that the wmd has crossed the snow-capped ridge of the 
Ehmalayas But the section of the monsoon which crosses the Bay of 
Bengal brmgs ram to the east coast of India. In the north of the Bay the 
wmd IS hght, but as we proceed southwards along the coasts of Bengal and 
Madras, the wmter rainfall mcreases until it reaches about 30 mches for 
the months of September, October, and November in Madras and Ceylon 
Ceylon therefore has two ramy seasons, and Madras receives more than 
half its rainfall at the end of the year 

Monsoons also occur m Austraha and Central America, but the land 
masses bemg so much smaller they are not so important as those of South- 
eastern Asia — India, Indo-China, and Ohina. 

67 Local Winds —In ceitam districts winds blow with a certain amount ol 
regulanty dnrmg part of the year, and thus receive special names A hot, dry, 
unpleasant wind blows from the Sahara to the surrounding countries In Sicily 
it is called the Sirocco, b Spam the Solano, while it reaches the Alps as the 
Fohn. In Egypt it is the Khamsin, towards the Gulf of Guinea the Harmattan 
The most dreaded of these hot winds is the Simoom of the Arabian deserts, 
wboh is so hot, dry, and sufiocatmg as to compel all hvmg thmgs to rush for 
shelter at its approach. The Mistral of Southern Fiance, and the Bora from 
the Alps, are cold wmds from the north and north-west The Pampero is a 
violent wmd from the north and north-west wboh sweeps across the pampas of 
South Amenca 

68. Occasional Winds and Storms —When a small portion of the earth’s 
surface becomes heated more than the surrounding parts, the air over this 
limited area expands, ascends, and spreads outward m aU directions 
There will thus be less pressure on the barometer withm this area, and 
mcreased pressure outside of it The heavier air from the outside will 
consequently flow towards tbs inside area As the aar rises it cools, and 
the moisture it contams is condensed, thus setting free a huge amount of 
latent heat, which raiefles the ascendmg current still more, and strengthens 
the draught. The moist air flowing in below from all sides brings fresh 
vapour, wbch condenses as clouds, and ram frequently occurs Thus wa 
have the ongin of a storm 

69 The area of low barometric pressure, with its accompanyiiig winds, 
ts called a Cyclone The currents of aur flowing towards the low-pressure 
area acquire a whirhng motion In the northern hemisphere tbs motion 
IS m the contrary direction, and m the southern hemisphere m the same 
direction as that of the hands of a dock In addition to its wbrlmg 
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motion, the cyclone has a progressive motion, ^hich follows the direction of 
the prevalent wmds This motion, m the tropics, is westward and towards 
the poles As it approaches the temperate 
zone it is turned eastward, and follows the 
oouiSB of the anti-trade-wmds, describing 
a curve in the shape of a parabola As 
the cyclone moves towards the poles, the 
central low-pressure area widens and the 
storm gradually dies away 

Frequently between two cyclones there 
IB a region of high pressure, from which 
gentle winds blow outwards in all directions, 
forming an anti-cyclone 

Tornadoes are local cyclonic storms of 
great violence but of small extent The 
path of. a tornado rasoly oxoaeda a quartet 
of a mile m width, and dies away after a 
destructive passage of twenty or thirty 
miles Within this path almost everything 
IS destroyed buildings and tiees are blown 
down, and heavy objects aie sometimes 
carried to a considerable distance Toi- 
nadoes are most common in the IJmted 
States Similar storms occur in other parts 
of the world In the West Indies they are 
known as Hurricanes, and m the China 
Seas as Typhoons 

Waterspouts.— When these violent stomis occur at sea the funnel- 
shaped cloud, which is foimed by thp whirling motion of the wind, some- 
times descends to the surface, draws up the water, and connects it with the 
cloud above, forming a column of water known as a waterspout 

A sunilai action to this in the desert produces the dreaded sandspouts 
of the deserts of Africa and Arabia 

70. MOISTURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE— Vapour.— In 
addition to the oxygen and nitrogen of which the air is composed, 
there is always a quantity of watery vapour present. Vapour is 
always rismg from the surface of the water, and, as it is only about 
three-fifths as heavy as an, it is easily carried by the winds and 
diffused through the atmosphere. Heat is the cause of evapora' 
tion, which is therefore greatest near the Equator. This vapour 
la constantly being restored to the earth by condensation. When 
air which is saturated with vapour has its tempeiature lowered, 
some of the vapour condenses and is deposited as dew and rain, 


Fig 35 —Motion of a 
CXCIiONE 
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which, if the temperature falls below freezing-point, become 
hoar-feost and snow. 

71. Dew —At night the earth becomes cooler than the air above it 
This causes the vapour contained in the air to be condensed and deposited 
on the cooled surface This deposit is dew When the temperature falls 
below 32° P this deposit becomes frozen, as hoar-hrost or nme. Clouds 
check the radiatiou of heat from the surface of the earth, so that more 
dew IS deposited on clear than on doudj nights 

Fog and Hist —When the vapour is condensed and remams suspended 
in the air near the surface of the earth like a cloud, it is called a fog. A 
mist is similar to a fog, but is composed of larger particles of moisture 

Clouds are fogs or mists formed at a greater elevation 

72. EAIN is formed by the condensation of the watery vapour 
of the air. The minute particles umte and form drops, which fall 
to the earth through the action of gravity. When much rain 
falls, a great amount of latent heat is set free and the temperature 
nses. A ramy climate is, therefore, never very cold. 

The rainfall of a country cbiedy depends upon the followmg circum* 
Stances: — 

1. The Direction of the Prevalent Wmds —When warm winds blow 
towards a cool district, the decrease in temperature causes condensation, 
and much ram falls Hence the anti-trade-wmds blowmg from warm to 
cooler regions bring heavy rains, while in the case of the trade-wmds, 
which blow from cool to warmer regions, the rise of temperature prevents 
orecipitation, and on the ocean httle rain falls m those regions 

2 The presence of land masses, especially mountains, tends to condense 
the vapour in the air The south-west monsoon, laden with moisture from 
the Indian Ocean, brings copious ram to the Western Ghats Near Bombay 
the annual rainfall is 260 inches After sweeping across India, the Ehasi 
Sills ogam deprive the monsoon of much moisture, the annual rainfall 
here being over 500 inches The Himalayas condense the remaining 
moisture, and after passmg over them, the monsoon is an ezceedmgly dry 
wind, causing the great deserts of Northern Chma 

In the same way the hills of Ireland, Scotland, and Norway condense 
the moisture of the warm south-west wind, and thus account for the heavy 
tamfall on the western sides of those countries 

3 Vegetation —Forests check evaporation The vaDey of the Amazon, 
which is covered with dense forests, is a region of heavy rainfall 

A study of the maps on pp Gl, 62, shows that in the Northern 
Hemisphere the south-west monsoon brings an abundant ram- 
Cill to India, Burma, and China, whereas the north-east monsoon 
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coming as it does from over great areas of land. brings a very 
small ramfaU. Western Europe being under the mfluenee of 
prevailing south--westerly winds receives a sufficient ramfall all 
the year round. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES OE IIAFS [pp 61, 62] 

1 A study of these maps shows that generally speaking the rainfall all 
over the world is heaviest in summer Why is this ? 

2 In North America in wmtei thme is a heavy rainfall upon the west 
coast but only a small rainfall m the mterior What are the principal 
conditions that cause this great difference 

3 By a study of the map showing prevalent winds on p 58 the causes 
of the extreme dryness of Northern Ainca can be seen What are these 
causes ? 

4, Explain why the western side of South America receives a much 
less annual ramfall than the eastern side 

73. CLIMATE.— The climate of a place chiefly depends 
upon— 

1 Latitude.— This affects the temperature of the air, the greatest 
amount of heat being received where the sun’s rays strike the earth’s 
surface vertically (see fig 6, p 7) 

2 Elevation. — The air in elevated regions is thinnei, and cannot receive 
so much heat It is also less affected by the radiation of heat from the 
eaitb’s surface, and it contains less watery vapour, which tends to check 
radiation 

3 Distance from the Sea.— In summer the sea is cooler than the land, 
and the cooler winds from it moderate the temperature , while in winter 
the sea does not part with its heat so readily as the land, and the warm 
winds fiom it tend to raise the temperature Hence places near the sea 
have a more equable temperature 

4 The Direction of the Prevalent Winds— Warm winds, like the 
south-west monsoon and the south-west wmds of the Noith Atlantic, carry 
moisture and warmth to the lands they blow over 

5 The Character and Direction of the Nearest Ocean Currents —The 
effect of the Gulf Stream, which canies the heat of the tropics to the north- 
west of Europe, and of the icy Arctic current, which brings the cold of the 
northern regions to the coasts of the United States, have already been 
mentioned 

The temperature of the an is indicated on the maps by hnes called Isotherms, 
which connect places having the same mean tempeiatuis It will be noticed 
that they do not correspond with the lines of latitude, but show considerable 
divergence, especially m the northern hemisphere This divergence is largely 
due to the above mentioned causes Yearly isotherms indicate the mean 
annual temperature of the air They do not, however, give a very good zndica- 
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hon of the nctnal climate of a place, as may be seen from the following example. 
London and Astraklian have a mean annual temperature of about 50°, but 
London has a January temperature of 80° and a July temperature of 68®, while 
Astrakhan has temperatures of 21° and 78° for the corresponding months In 
one case there is a difference of 24°, and m the other a difference oi 57° between 
the n inter and summer temperatures Monthly isotherms furnish a much 
better indication of the temperature 

6 The Direction of the Mountain Ranges — Wliere the ranges inteicept 
warm and moist winds, they cause a heavy rainfall on the ivindward, and 
comparatne dryness on the other side The annual lainfall on the south 
of the Himalayas is 80 inches iii some places, while on the northein side 
it falls to 30 inches Li other cases mountain ranges protect districts from 
cold winds The Alps, for ei^ample, screen Northern Italy from the cold 
north winds 

7 The Slope of the Land has an impoitant effect on the temperature 
of a place The south side of a lange of mountains receives the sun’s rays 
more nearlj vertical than the north side, and is consequently much warmer. 

8 Cultivation has in many cases affected the climate England, which 
was once largely coiered with forests, has probably a driei and colder 
chmatc than it had before the forests were cleared 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES ON MAPS [pp 64, 65] 

1 How do you explain the high latitudes of the January isotherms of 

40® and 30° in the North Atlantic ? 

2 In the Northern summer the isotherm of 60° touches the Arctic Circle, 

hut in the Southern summer it only reaches about 45“ south 

What IS tho cause of this difference ? 

3 What IS the cause of the great southerly dip of the winter isotherms 

of 0°, 10°, 30°, 40° in the Central United States ’ 

4 Give approximately the winter temperatures of London, New York, 

Moscowj Tokio, Cape Town, Melbourne, Bombay, Calcutta and 

Colombo (Both maps must be studied, as winter in the Noithern 

nemisphcre corresponds with summer m the Southern ) 

5 Gnc appioximately the summer temperatures of London, Calcutta, 

Cape Town, Melbourne, San Francisco and Colombo 

74 DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS.-The chaiactei of the 
vogotiition chiefly depends upon the tempeiature, the amount of 
moisture received, and the nature of the soil High temperature 
and plenty of moisture produce the most luxuriant vegetation. 
Plant life may ho bioadly divided into eight zones, according to 
ino tjpical forms of vegetation, the boundaries of which are 
chiefly determined by the range of temperature. 

1 Tho Equatorial Zono — ^Palms and bananas 

2 Tho Tropical Zone —Figs and txcc-fems 

8 Tho &ub.tcopical Zontr — Laorcls and myrtlca 
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4. The Warm Temperate Zone —Evergreens of various kinds. 

5. The Cold Temperate Zone —Deciduous tiees (oak, &o ) 

6 The Suh-Arctio Zone —Coniferous trees (pines, firs, &o ) 

7 The Arctic Zone.— Dwarf shrubs, lichens, &c 

8 The Polar Zone.— Lichens and mosses 

I 

These divisions embrace only the chief typical wild trees, shrubs, aso 
The map on p 68 shows also the range and locality of products that are 
cultivated to supply food and raw materials for manufactures The most 
important food grams are wheat and rice Wheat has a wide range It 
grows freely on the plains to a latitude of about 60° north and can also be 
cultivated upon high lands within the tropics The growth of nee depends 
upon excessive moisture as well as heat, and flourishes best: m the great 
river valleys of India, Burma, China, and the Umted States 

Tea and coffee are grown mostly in the Tropics Sugar and tobacco 
have a wider range, while cotton, the most important plant that is grown 
for manufacturmg purposes, flounshes in the warm nver valleys just north 
of the tropics 

SISTBIBTJTION OF ANIMALS. — Ammal s may be divided 
into two Glasses. 1. Wild. 2. Domestic. The latter were 
formerly wild, and wild cattle, horses, sheep, and goats are still 
to be found. Wild animals are distributed all over the globe, but 
m many areas, such as Western Europe, the larger and more 
destructive have either been killed off or have moved away to 
areas that are thinly peopled, but there are many wild animals 
still living side by side with man. Tigers, elephants and other 
wild ammals are to be found in large numbers m India, and 
immense herds of antelopes, elephants, &c., roam over southern 
Central Africa. Bears and wolves are vsidely distributed m 
northern Asia, Europe and America. The hon, rhmoceros, 
hippopotamus and other large ammals are to be found in Central 
Africa. Monkeys in great numbers hve m most tropical coun- 
tnes. Birds are distributed all over the world, and snakes abound 
in the Tropics. 

Of the domestic ammals the most important are horses, 
cattle, sheep, goats, and dogs, The distribution of these 
animals depends on manbnd and suitable conditions of climate 
and food Austraha possessed only a few wild animals before it 
was colomsed by white men now it contains immense numbers 
of sheep and cattle The Argentme is the home of milhons of 
sheep and cattle, where formerly only a few wild beasts were to 
be found upon its grassy plains, and in North America catile have 
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supplanted the bison that up to recent times roamed in immense 
herds across the prairies. 

75. DISTRIBUTION OP MANKIND ON THE GIOBE.- 

The distribution of mankind upon the globe depends upon 
physical conditions. Fertility of soil, chmate, position as 
regards the equator, rainfall, and other circumstances, combme 
to render an area fit for the home of a great people. In the 
course of ages great changes have taken place m the physical 
conditions of the earth’s surface, and areas that once supported 
large populations have deteriorated. Thus, the lands that were 
the home of the Assyrians are now mostly desert , and the fertile 
area of the Nile valley, that in ancient times supported teem- 
ing milhons, has been so much encroached upon by the desert 
that only a narrow strip along each side of the river can be 
cultivated. 

There are great stretches that barely suppoit one person 
per square mile, there are other regions where more than 
a bundled to the square mile are to be found. The chief 
physical conditions that render any area capable of supportmg 
a dense population are . — 

1. Its position upon the globe as regards distance from the 
equator. In the extreme North of America and Asia the sun 
shines for only six months, and there follows an equally long 
Arctic night. Land and water are frozen. There is httle vege- 
tation, without which animal life is impossible. Hence in these 
vast tracts there are to be found only a few wandering Eskimos 
in America and Samoyedes in Asia, who build their homes of 
frozen snow, and move from place to place m search of animals 
that may be found upon the ice or upon the frozen tundras of the 
far north. 

2. Climate. — The great land hemisphere hes round the Nbrth 
Pole, and a considerable part is within the North Temperate 
Zone, where there are no great extremes of heat and cold ; where 
there is an abundance of fertile soil and a plentiful ramfall— con- 
ditions all in favour of the growth of food plants, grasses, and 
trees — ^and an equable chmate in which it is possible for man to 
work all the year round. The northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the plains and uplands of Western and Central 
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Europe, the valley of the Ganges, the coast lands of China, have 
been thicklypeopled for centunes. 

3. Belief of the Land, — In regions of lofty mountains and 
elevated plateaux, the extremes of heat and cold and the want 
of fertile soil make large food-crops impossible, and such distncts 
are the home of people who are widely scattered Thus in 
the Himalayan region, upon the plateau of Tibet, along the 
deep valleys of the Andes, only a scanty population is to be found. 

4. Fertility of the Soil and Bainfall.— Fertile soil is 
generally found in nver valleys or in plains that have in the 
course of ages been formed by the constant action of ram and 
streams washing down the finer soil from higher regions In 
some parts of the earth vast areas of fertile soil are associated 
with an abundant rainfall and a warm or temperate chmate— just 
the conditions for producing rapid growth of vegetation, and it is 
such regions that can best support large numbers of people, as 
well as the ammals that are useful for food and work. In India, 
Burma, Indo-Chma, and China, the south-west monsoon brings 
an abundant rainfall over great areas of fertile nver valleys, and 
causes a nch growth of vegetable foods. 

The Himdlayas form a barrier to the south-west rain-bearing 
winds, and north of this mountam region he the desert lands of 
Tibet and China The great central belt of high plateau across 
Central Africa is well watered by tropical rains, and the condi- 
tions are favourable to rich vegetation. Hence this region is 
thickly peopled, and supports vast numbers of both wild and 
domestic ammals. But in Northern Africa, where the prevailing 
winds are from the North and East, and where the rain-bearing 
winds from the Atlantic do not penetrate, there is a vast area of 
sandy desert (the Sahara) capable of supportmg only a few tribes 
of wandenng Arabs. 

In Central, Southern, and "Western Europe the chmate is 
temperate • there is plenty of fertile soil in the nver valleys and 
lowland plains, and an abundant rainfall — conditions all m 
favour of the grow th of food and other plants, and across this 
part of the continent is to be found a dense population, ranging 
from o\ cr 600 to the square mile in England and Wales, about 
700 to the square mile in Belgium, and over 800 to the square 
mile in Saxonj. 
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North America shows great variations. The far north is 
frozen for a large part of the yeai , but across the centre of the 
continent, from the Atlantic to the Eocky Mountains, there are 
vast areas of piaiiie and rolling country, mteisected by noble 
rivers, such as the Mississippi and the Missoun and the number- 
less nvers that flow mto the Great Lakes, into Hudson Bay, or to 
the Arctic Ocean where a fertile soil and an equable chmate com- 
bine to render the country suitable for the production of wheat 
and maize in the central zone, and sugar and cotton in the 
southern. There are also large areas of grass lands, where 
immense herds of cattle are fed 

South America is in some ways similar to North America. It 
has a long range of lofty mountains along its western side, and 
mighty livers flow to the east and south. But it hes more within 
the tropics, and its northern area is elevated and covered with 
dense forests Farther south are the plains of Argentina, where 
the conditions are favourable to both vegetable and animal life 
The greater part of Central Australia has a very small rain- 
fall (see maps on pp. 61 and 62 ), and only the eastern and southern 
regions have sufficient for vegetable growth There are only 
small areas in the whole continent smtable for the home of a 
large population 

Mankind is generally divided into three types, classifled 
according to colour, as Black or Negro, Yellow or Mongohan, 
White or Caucasian. 

1. The Black Type originally inhabited hot coontiies, and is distinguished 
by black woolly hair, dark complexion, a bioad, flattened nose, thick pro- 
jecting lips and jaws, and prominent eyes with a yellowish cornea 
175,000,000 

The chief divisions aie the African, inhabiting the whole of Africa south 
of the Sahara, and the Australasian, occupying Australia, New Guinea, and 
the islands compnsed in Melanesia 

2 The TeUow Type is the most widely distributed of the thiee types 
The charactenstic features are straight black hair (scanty on the face), a 
bght yellow complexion varying from olive to blown, prominent cheekbones, 
deep-set eyes, and eye-brows sbghtly oblique 520,000,000 
It IS divided mto three principal divisions — 

(a) The Mongolian, mcludmg the Mongol- Tartars of Central and North- 
ern Asia, Bussia, and Turkey , the Chinese, Burmese, Siamese, Japanese, 
and Esquimaux , the Finns, Lapps, and Samoyedes of Northern Europe, 
and the Magyars of Hungary 
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(6) The Mslayo-Polynesians, mcluding the Malays, the inhabitants of 
the Pacific Islands, the Maoris of JSew Zealand, and the Hovas of Mada- 
gascar 

(c) The American Indians, comprising the aboiiginal inhabitants of 
America from the Arctic regions to Cape Horn 20,000,000 (not molnded in 
Yellow Type) 

3 The White Type embraces the most highly civilised and enterprismg 
peoples of the world The distinctive features are straight or curly hair, 
white complexion, which m some places merges into ohve, dark brown, or 
even black, prominent nose, and regular features It is divided into two 
sections, light and dark. Some of the dark races are almost as dark as 
Negroes, but differ from them in hair, features, language, ikc The chief 
light races (770,000,000) are — 

(a) The Tentomo, inhabitmg England and her colonies, North-eastern 
Europe, and the United States, Germany, Scandinavia, Denmark, and 
Holland 

(b) The Slav, inhabitmg Bussia, Poland, Bulgaria, and Servia 

(c) The Caucasic, which mcludes the Circassians, Georgians, Afghans, 
and the Berbers of North Africa 

The chief dark races are 

(fl) The Eomamc, inoludmg the people of Southern Europe 

(b) The Semitic includes Arabs, Syrians, and Jews 

(c) The Hamitic mcludes Egyptians, Libyans, Numidians, the Copts, the 
Eabyles, the Somali, and Gallas 

(d) The Asiatic Aryans comprise the Emdus, Persians, Armenians, 
Baluchis, Kurds, and Parsees. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1 Why IS the water of the Mediterranean Balter than that of the Baltic? 

2 Why IS the temperatme of the ocean more umform than that of the 

land ? Why does the surface temperatme of the ocean vary ’ 

3 What IS the effect of the heat of the sun upon the water of the ocean ? 

4 What are the principal infiuences which modify the circulation of the 

water between the equatorial and polar regions ? 

B 1 Describe the Gulf Stream. Why does it flow towards the north-east? 

2 Compare the currents of the Atlantic with those of the Pacific 

3 Show how the wmds affect the currents of the Indian Ocean 

4 Why is the wmter temperature of the water m New York Harbour as 

cold as that near the North Cape’ 

C 1 Explam the action of the moon m causing tides, and state why 
the interval between high tide and the correspondmg high tide 
next day is neaily 25 hours 

2 Why aie tides at new and full moon higher than those at other 

times ’ What are these tides called ? 

3 What circumstances cause the tidal wave to move onwards ? 

4 . Explam why the tide rises higher at some places than at others 
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D I What IS meant by the pressure of the atmosphere "> Explain the 
effect of (1) heat, (2) aqueous vapour on atmospheric pressure 

2 Describe a mercuiial baiometer What is observed when a barometer 

IS taken to the top of a mountain ? 

3 Explain clearly the mannei m which the atmosphere is heated 
How aie the tiade-winds caused’ Ovei what distiicts do they 

blow’ 

E 1. Explain how land-breezes and sen-breezes aie produced 

2. What aie the monsoons ’ State why the south-west monsoon blows 
from May to Octobei 

3 What are cyclones and anti-cyclones ’ 

4 How IS the condensation of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere 

brought about ? 

F 1, Give the causes which may produce an excessive rainfall in a distnct, 
and give examples 

2. Why are the south-west winds in Britain usually accompanied by 

lain, while east winds bring dry weather ? 

3. Why is it that on gomg up m a balloon we find that the higher we 

ascend the colder is the air? 

What are the chief conditions afiectmg the distribution of floras on 
the earth’s surface ? 


THE WOBLD’S TBADE 

THE BEGINNINGS OF TRADE.-When the world was 
thinly peopled its inhabitants were chiefly employed either in 
cultivating the land oi in moving about fiom place to place with 
their flocks and herds. Those engaged m raising crops hved m 
tiopical legions where along the rivei valleys there were fertile 
soil and an abundant lamfalL Those employed in raising animals 
hved in dnei and cooler regions and moved about m search of 
food and water for their flocks. Their wants were few and there 
Was httle interchange of commodities But as the population 
incieased, people moved farther fiom their old homes and found 
new homes in distant lands They discovered new food products, 
fresh fibres foi weaving into clothing, pieaons stones, minerals, 
metals, &c , foi the making of useful tools, weapons, or ornaments, 
and gradually things found in one country were exchanged for 
those grown in another In early days of written history we 
learn that people who hved on the shores of the Mediterranean 
sent ships along the east coast of Africa for gold, ivory, and 
other things The Phoenicians sent tradeis even to England for 
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tin, and there was an interchange of goods between the different 
parts of the inhabited world. 

TRADE IN HODERN TIMES — Owing to the great increase 
in the population of the nations of Europe and North Ame rica, 
an interchange of products is essential. The United Kingdom 
could not produce sufficient food for its dense population, and so 
while part of its people are employed in agriculture, the larger 
part are engaged in mimng or in manufacturmg goods that can 
be exchanged for food and other thmgs that we need. Canada 
and Austraha produce more wheat and wool than can be used in 
those countries, and the sui^lus is sent to the Umted Kingdom. 
A similar exchange is going on all over the world. Asia sends 
its surplus tea, silk, raw cotton to Europe and gets manufactured 
goods in exchange. North America exchanges the produce oi its 
fields, forests, and mines for the things she needs that are pro- 
duced in the Old Worldc South America grows coffee, sugar, 
cocoa, and raises vast herds of sheep and cattle upon the plains 
of the Argentme. These natural products are sent to Europe 
and North America and exchanged for machinery, materials for 
railways, iron and steel goods, and manufactured stuffs for 
clothing. 

INTERNAI TRANSPORT — All civilised countries have 
systems of railways by which goods can be transported from one 
district to another. Rivers and canals serve the same purpose. In 
Europe, French goods can be sent by rail to any other country on 
the Continent, and as Prance has a long coast-hne open to the 
Atlantic and to the Mediterranean Sea, she also enjoys the 
advantage of sea transport On the other hand the Umted 
Kingdom must send all her goods to other lands by sea, and this 
necessity has resulted m the building of a large number of ships. 
Railways cross Europe from north to south and from west to easi^ 
and its eastern railroads are contmued across Northern Asia 
to the Pacific. In North America great trunk hnes of railways 
carry goods right across the Continent and jom the Atlantic with 
the Pacific 

EXTERNAL TRANSPORT.— The world’s shippmg is of 
enormous extent There are ovei thirty thousand vessels of a 
hundred tons or upwards with a carrying capacity of over forty 
eailhon tons. The British Empire possesses about one-third of 
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these ships of a tonnage amounting to nearly half of the whole 
In addition to these there are an immense number of smallei 
vessels employed in coastal trade and carrying goods by rivers 
and canals 

OCEAN EOUTES. — ^The great ocean routes from the United 
Kingdom may be divided into East, South, and West. The trade 
to the West is mainly from Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, to 
the seaports of Canada and the United States The Southern 
trade is largely from London, Liverpool, and Southampton, to 
South Africa and South America with extensions to Australia 
The great Eastern route for European ships is through the Medi- 
terranean, the Suez Canal, the Red Sea and so eastwards to India, 
China and Austialasia 

Before the opening of the Suez Canal, ships bound to the far 
East had to sail round the south of Africa, and ships usually took 
about three months on the voyage to Calcutta Nowadays a 
traveller can leave London, join his ship at Marseilles, and in a 
fortnight can land in Bombay There he takes a train which 
conveys him in less than two days to Calcutta A canal has 
been cut through the Isthmus of Panama, and this, when m 
full operation, will cause a great saving in time for ships bound 
for the western shores of the United States and Canada and 
save the long voyage round South America 

CABLES. — ^The continents are linked up by ocean telegraph 
cables which are connected with telegraph systems on land, and 
merchants are thus able to communicate m a few hours with any 
part of the world 

Wireless stations connect the continents and enable messages 
to be sent to and from ships at sea 
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ASIA 

POSITION AND EXTENT.— Although usually spoken of 
as a separate continent, Asia is continuous with Europe, with 
which it forms the great land-mass known as Eurasia. The 
total area of Eurasia is about 21 milhon square miles, of which 
Asia occupies moie than 17 milhon square miles or just over 
four-fifths Asia is the largest of the continents, including 
about one-third of the land surface of the globe. It is half as 
large again as Africa, and nearly six times as large as Austraha, 
the two other Old World continents. The mamland extends 
from the Equator to within 12® of the North Pole, these latitudes 
corresponding almost exactly with those of North Amenca ; but 
whereas North America stretches over 106® of longitude, Asia 
mcludes 166® of longitude between its extreme eastern and 
western pomts. 

BOVNDAEIES. — On the north, east, and south sides the shores 
of Asia are washed by the Arctic, the Pacific, and the Indian 
Oceans. On the west Asia is continuous with Europe, from 
which it IS divided by the TJral and Caucasus Mountains, and by 
the Black and Mediterranean Seas. The B.ed Sea, which sepa- 
rates Asia from Afnca, is hke a long lake bordered on the east 
and west by desert lands. 

The natural boundary between Asia and Europe is not very clearly 
defined, theUial Mountains use so gradually on the European side that 
they hardly break the continuity of the vast plain stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Behring Sea 

.SHAPE AND COAST-LINE — Asia is, speakmg generally, a 
compact land mass, and its shores are not so deeply indented as 
those of Europe and North Amenca. This is largely due to its 
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great size and its high average elevation. Europe has a mile of 
coast-line to every 190 square miles of surface, while Asia has 
only one mile of coast to 500 square miles of surface. 

The east coast. — This coast is remarkable for its series of 
land-looked seas, which communicate with each other by several 
straits. 

1. The Behring Sea is hounded seawards by the Aleutian 
Islands, and on the south by the peninsula of Kamchatka. 

2. The Sea of Okhotsk is enclosed by the Kurile Islands, and 
separated from the Japan Sea by the large island of Sakhalin. 

8. The Japan Sea hes between Sakhalin and the peninsula 
of Korea, and is protected seawards by the Japan Islands. 

4. The Yellow Sea and the East China Sea together form the 
next opening, which is enclosed by the Eiu-kiu (Lu-chu) Islands 
and Formosa. The Yellow Sea is almost cut into two parts by 
the peninsulas of Shantung and Liau-tung, the latter of which 
terminates in the now celebrated Port Arthur. 

5. The South China Sea is very large, and is enclosed by the 
Philippine Islands and Borneo. Its chief arms are the Gulf of 
Tongkmg, protected by the island of Haman, and the Gulf of 
Siam. 

The south coast. — This coast has three great peninsulas 
projecting southwards — ^Arabia, India, and Indo-China, which 
coriespond to three similar peninsulas in Buiope. 

Between Arabia and India is the Arabian Sea, with its two 
branches, the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf, the former ap- 
proached by the Gulf of Aden and the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
and the latter by the Gulf of Oman and the Strait of Ormuz. 
Between India and Indo- China lies the Bay of Bengal, connect- 
ing with the eastern seas by the Strait of Malacca, a great ocean 
highway, on which stands Singapore. 

The west coast — These shores are washed, not only by the 
Red Sea, but also by the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, 
known as the levant. Here is the important island of Cyprus. 

On the north coast the openings aie unimportant, as the 
Arctic Ocean is icebound throughout most of the year. 

The seas of the east coast aie much more advantageously 
situated for trade than those of the west. The waters of the 
former are piotected by archipelagos, and the connecting straits 
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islands off the east coast. Of these by far the most important 
are the Japanese Islands, which occupy a position to the east of 
Eurasia corresponding to the Biitish fglflnds m the west. The 
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climate of these two groups is similar, that of the former being 
tempered by the Kuro Siwa current, that of the latter by the 
Gulf Stream Drift. 

The Malay Archipelago hes in the monsoon region at tbe 
south-east of the continent, and is the largest collection of islands 
in the world The tropical climate and the abundant rainfall 
account for a luxuriant and varied vegetation which supports a 
dense population. 

The islands possessed by the Bntish, though small, aie of 
great service to the Empire. Ferim guards the southern end of 
the Bed Sea, and dominates the Mediterranean-Red Sea route 
from the east, as Gibraltar does m the west. Houg-Kong, in 
Chinese waters, is not only a great commercial centre, but pos- 
sesses great naval and mihtary importance. Ceylon, a Crown 
Colony and a centre of much trade, occupies, like Singapore, a 
splendid position on the great ocean highway between east 
ind west. 

SITRFACE AND BELIEF,— As regards physical structure, 
the surface of Asia falls mto five natural divisions— 

1. The Great Plain of the North. 

2 The Highlands of the mainland, stretching from east to 
west, and occupying the central and a large portion of the 
southern part of the continent 

8. The Lowlands and coast plains fringing the highlands on 
the south and east 

4 The Tablelands of Arabia and the Deccan. 

5 The Tolcimo island chain lymg off the east coast. 

1 The Great Flaxn of the North occupies a large portion of Siberia, 
and IS continuous with the great plain of Northern Europe The Ural 
Mountains, which run north and south near tbe pohtical boundary between 
Asia and Europe, hardly break the continuity of the plain , they are of no 
great elevation, and rise with a gentle slope on both sides 

2 Like the plain, the great Highlands of Asia and Euiope aie con- 
tinuons In Asia they consist of a senes of plateaux, varying from 3,000 ft 
in the Plateau of Iran to 14,000 ft in the Pamirs and 17,000 ft in the 
Plateau of Tibet This legion of highlands is crossed, moreover, by some 
of the highest mountains in the world, so that the general elevation of the 
whole area, which comprises about half the continent, is very high This 
accounts for the fact that the average elevation of Asia is hi^er than that 
of any other continent 
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The chief centre of elevation is the extensive Plateau of Iihet, lying to 
the north of the Himalayas This plateau is unprotected on the north 
from the cold Sibenan winds, and the lofty mountain ranges on the south 
prevent the access of the warm and lam-bearmg winds from the Indian 
Ocean These facts, together with its high elevation and its mland 
position, account for the seventy of the climate, which supports a scanty 
vegetation and a thin population 

North-east of Tibet, and separated from it by a slight depression-'the 
Han-Hai, or Dry Sea of the Chmese, hes the vast Plateau of Mongolia. 
From this plateau elevated land extends to the Behrmg Sea. 

On the western side of Tibet, the Plateau of Pamir— the ‘Boof of the 
World ’—forms the startmg point of the great mountam chains of Asia 

[a] The great double chain of the Himalayas extends to the south.east 
for 1,500 miles, separatmg India from Tibet They contain the most 
elevated peaks mthe world. Mount Everest bemg 29,000 ft high 

(5) North of the upper course of the Indus are the Harakorum 
Mountains^ with Mount Godwen Austin, 28,250 ft in height Becent 
exploration has proved the existence of other very lofty peaks, and it is 
behoved that at least one of these is higher than Mount Everest The 
range to the north of the upper course of the Brahmaputra has only 
recently been explored by Dr Sven Hedm, and the name Trans-Himalaya 
has been given to it 

(c) The Euen-lun Mouutams extend eastwards, and form the northern 
border of Tibet 

(d) The Tian-shan Mountains extend to the north-east, and, with the 
Altai, Tablonoi, and Stanovoi Mountains form a contmuous cham stretch- 
mg to Behring Sea 

(e) The Hindu Hush Mountains run westwards from the Pamirs at the 
point where the Highlands of Asia are narrowest — only about 300 miles — 
and form the beginning of a ndge which skirts the Plateau of Iiania on 
the north and termmates on the shores of the Mediteiranean Sea 

(f) The Sulaiman Mountains extend southwards, fomung the eastern 
boundary of the Plateau of Irama 

The Plateau of Irama is continuous westwards with the Plateau of 
Armenia and the mountams of Asia Minor. To the north are two volcamc 
ranges — the Elburz Mountains, with Mount Demavend, an extmct volcano, 
19,000 ft high, and the steep and lofty Caucasus Eange, with Mount 
Elbruz, also volcanic, 18,500 feet in height 

3 The Lowlands and Coast Plains vary m width from a narrow strip 
south of the Plateau of Irama to broad, fertile, and populous plains south of 
the Himalayas and in the river valleys of ludo-Ohina and Chma The 
principal of these nver plains are Mesopotamia, in the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates , the plain of Northern India, watered by the Indus, 
Ganges, and the lower course of the Brahmaputra , the plains of Lower 
Burma, Siam and Cambodia, watered by the Irrawadi, Salwin, Me-nam and 
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Mekong , and the great plain of Cluna, watered by the 7ang-tse>kiang, the 
Hwang-ho, and the Amor 

4 The tablelands of Arabia and the Deccan are separated from the 
highlands of the mainland by the plains of Mesopotamia and Northern 
India The former has an elevation of about 3,000 ft, with a more 
uniformly level surface than the latter, of which the elevation varies from 
1,000 to 3,000 feet 

5 The volcamc eastern chain occupies the long Ime of islands which 
lock the eastern seas from Eamchatka in the north to the Philippine 
Islands m the south The most important and most typical volcano m the 
cham IS Pujiyama, in Japan (12,500 ft) 

RIVERS.— The rivers of Asia fall into two great classes— 
(1) those which reach the open sea, which may be called Oceanic 
rivers, and (2) those with no visible outlet to the ocean— rivers 
of inland drainage. The former flow outwards from the moun- 
tamous regions of the interior, while the latter are either prevented 
by mountam ridges from leaving the plateaux, as m the case 
of the Tarim, or flow below the level of the sea, as in the case of 
the Jordan 

The mam watershed of the contment of Asia extends across 
the great highlands from the Mediterranean Sea on the west, 
through the Plateau of Pamir to the Behrmg Sea on the east , it is 
therefore continuous with the mam watershed of Europe. From 
this watershed the great rivers flow to the north, east, and 
south. 

The nvers of the north flow across the great Siberian plain 
before emptying themselves into the Arctic Ocean, They are the 
Ob, Yenesei, and Lena. The physical map on page 80 shows that 
these nvers have short courses through the mountains and long 
courses across the plains. Their current is therefore slow, and 
except when ice-bound, which is the case in the lower courses 
for several months of the year, they afford excellent inland 
waterways. 

The rivers flowmg from the east of the plateau traverse the 
coast plains before reaching the Pacific Ocean. The chief are 
the Amur, Hwang-ho, Yang-tse-baug, and Si-kiang. These 
nvers have long courses in the mountains as well as on the 
plains. They carry down large quantities of silt, which fertihse 
the coast lowlands, and are hence an important factor m the 
extraordinary density of the population of this region. The 
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current of the Hwang-ho is more rapid than those of the other 
three rivers, and, unlike them, it is not useful for navigation. 
The Yang-tse-kiang, one of the longest nveis of Asia, is navigable 
for 1,000 miles from its mouth, and with its tributaiies forms 
the finest network of waterways in the world 

The most impoitant rivers rising to the south of the plateau 
are the Me-kong, Salwin, and Irrawadi in Indo-Ghma, the 
Brahmaputra, Ganges, and Indus in Northern India, and the 
Tigris and Euphrates m Mesopotamia. These rivers vary very 
much in usefulness and importance. They all act as fertihsmg 
agents, bringing down silt, which has bmlt up the plams through 
which they flow. The Me-kong and the Salwin are too rapid for 
navigation, but the Irrawadi is the great natural highway of 
Burma. The Brahmaputra is of httle use in its mountam stage, 
but it carries much of the trade of Assam, and the Ganges is 
navigable as far as Hardwar. The Indus receives its tributaries 
in the Punjab, but m its passage through the desert it is of httle 
value either for traffic or irngation. The Tigiis and Euphrates 
once fed an elaborate system of canals which irrigated the 
then populous country of Mesopotamia. The irrigation works 
were, however, allowed to fail into decay, and the prosperity of 
the valley at once deohned. 

EIVEES OE INLAND DEAINAGE — Asia is remarkable 
for the large number of its rivers which find no outlet to the sea 
These rivers are found m depressions (a) in the south-western 
portion of the Great Northern Piam and (b) in various parts of 
the plateaus. The mland nvers of the Plain dram mto three 
great lakes— the Caspian the Sea of Aral, and Lake Balkash. 

Two nvers from the north flow into the Caspian Sea— the Ural 
from the Ural mountains, and the Volga, the longest river of 
Europe. Two rivers flow mto the Sea of Aral These are the 
Sir and the Amu, which rise on the plateau, and flow with a 
general direction to the north-west, helping to fertilise the steppe 
lands of Eussian Turkestan. The Amu is 1,600 miles long, 
about equal to the length of the Ganges, and the Sir is only 160 
miles shorter. Into Lake Balkash flows the Hi, which rises in 
the Thian-shan Mountains, and flows for most of its course along 
the northern slopes of the plateau. 

The most noteworthy of the inland rivers of the plateaux is 
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the Tarim, which occupies the depression between the Thian-shan 
and the Knenlun Mountains. This nver has a length of 1,700 
miles, only 100 miles less than the Indus, but on account of the 
deficient rainfall and the dryness of the atmosphere, which 
occasnns considerable evaporation, its flow is irregular and its 
volume inconstant. It flows mto the Lob-nor. 

On the eastern and lowest part of the Plateau of Iraniais 
a senes of swamps of which the largest is knov^n as Lake Hamun 
Into this lake flows the Helmamd River, which derives its waters 
from the snows and glaciers of the mountains of Afghanistan. 

In Armenia and Asia Mmor many streams flow into salt 
lakes, but the most remarkable nver in this part of Asia is the 
Jordan m Syria, a small stream which occupies the lowest valley 
on the land surface of the globe. It drams into the Dead Sea 
the level of which is 1,300 feet below that of the Mediterranean. 

The valley of the Jordan is the beginning of a “ rift ” in the Barth’s 
surface 'which is continued along the bed of the Red Sea, and the depres> 
Sion east of Abyssinia into the lake district of Equatorial Africa 

Many of the rivers of Asia are of great length. The Yenesei 
and the Yang-tse-Kiang are about 3,200 miles long, the Amur 
and the Lena 8,000 miles, the Ob, Hwang-ho, and Me-kong more 
than 2,000 miles, the Brahmaputra and the Indus 1,800 miles, 
and the Ganges 1,500 miles in length But the longest rivers 
of three continents, exceed m length and volume the greatest 
nveis of Asia. The Missoun-Mississippi of North America, and 
the Amazon of South Amenea, which sweep across the vast 
plains of those continents, are each more than 4,000 miles long, 
and the Nile in Africa is 3,500 imles in length. The Volga 
and the Murray, the longest nvers in Europe and Australia, are 
2,200 and 2,350 miles long respectively, or less than the 
Hwang-ho 

LAKES.— Like the nvers, the lakes of Asia are of two kinds, 
viz. those which have no outlet to the sea and are salt, and those 
which are drained by rivers and are fresh (see page 41). Of these 
the first kind are much more numerous and important. 

The largest lakes of Asia are in the depression to the south- 
west of Sibena This depression is a part of the bed of a great 
sea which once extended from the Black Sea to the Arctic Ocean, 
and this further accounts for the sahnity of its lakes. The Caspian 
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Sea is the largest lake in the world, having an area nearly seven 
times that of the island of Ceylon. It occupies the lowest part 
of the depression, its surface beirg 84 feet below the level of the 
Black Sea The Sea of Aral and Lake Salkash aie the other 
great lakes of this area, the former of which is gradually decreas- 
mg in size, owing to the silting up of its bed by the nvers which 
flow into it, and to the evaporation of its waters, which a scanty 
rainfall fails to renew. 

Other salt lakes are Lohmor, L Hamun, and the Lead Sea, 
mentioned above in connection with the rivers, and Taz Gol 
and Lake Van on the Armenian Plateau. 

The largest freshwater lake is Lake Saikal, probably the 
deepest lake in the world. It is dramed by the Angara, a 
tributary of the Yenesei. Lake Gokcha on the Armenian Plateau, 
which drains into the Caspian Sea, and Wnlnr Lake in Kashmir, 
formed by a widemng of the Eiver Jehlam,are the only freshwater 
lakes of note 

CLIMATES AND EAINFALL— As the continent of Asia 
extends from the North Pole to the Equator every variety of 
dimate is experienced The latitude is, however, a very uncertain 
guide to the chmate of any particular region, for local influences 
frequently cause considerable modifications in the climate of 
places on the same latitude The chief of these influences in 
Asia are — 

1 The elevation of the interior, which makes a great portion 
of the continent coldei than it would otherwise be 

2 The general direction of the mountain chains from east to 
west, which prevents the passage of the cold north winds south- 
wards and the warm south winds northwards. 

3. The monsoon winds, which account for the rainfall of 
India and South-Eastern Asia 

4. The slope of the land from the interior towards the Arctic 
Ocean, i.e. away from the sun, which renders the greater pait of 
Siberia cold and unproductive. 

5 The compactness of the continent, which removes much of 
the interior from the influence of sea-breezes, and accounts for 
the generally deficient ramfall 

Asia may be divided into four great climatic regions — 

1. The Northern Eegion. 
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2. The Desert Regions 
3 The Mediterranean Region 
i The Monsoon Region 

THE HOETHEEH EEGIOH — That portion of Siberia vrhich borders 
tne Arctic Ocean is for several months extremely cold, and being m- 
accessible to any ram-bearmg mnds it has hardly any rainfall Dunng the 
long "Vinter the nvers are entirely covered tnth ice and the ground is 
frozen to a depth of several feet, but durmg the long days of the short 
summer, vrhen the ice melts, and the thamng of the snotrs and glaciers of 
the central highlands causes the nvers to overflow, the ground becomes 
swampy and a vegetation of mosses and hchens begins to grow These 
desolate plams are called tundras, and they are found m all the three con- 
tinents whose lands border the Arctic Ocean 

South of the tundras is a lowland belt of an enturely different character 
Sere the winters are still severely cold, but owing to the higher altitude ol 
the sun and the dryness of the atmosphere, the summers are much milder 
This IS the forest belt, with evergreen cone-bearmg trees in its northern, 
and deciduous trees m its southern, zone This part of Siberia is an area 
4 f extremes of temperature At Taiutsk there is a difference of more than 
100* F between the summer and the wmter temperatures See maps, p 90 
In the south-west of Siberia the wmters are stdl long and cold, but the 
summers are short and hot, and the chmate very dry Here trees cannot 
grow, but when, in sprmg, the sun melts the snow which has covered the 
ground during the wmter, the vast plams become green with pasture, and 
m the river valleys gram crops are cultivated This region is called the 
Steppes, me best known of which is the Ki rghiz Steppe, between the Sea of 
Aral and Lake Bolkash 

THE DESEET EEGIOHS —In the vicmity of the tropics of Cancer and 
•Capricorn two belts of calms encircle the globe, and here rainfall is 
generally deficient In these latitudes therefore, many of the great deserts 
of the world are to be found The chief desert of the northern tropic is 
the Sahara in Africa, which is continued m Asia across Arabia, Persia, 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan to the Smd and Thar Deserts m India 
These dry lands give out their heat dunog the mght as rapidly as they 
absorb it durmg the day, and while the days are hot, it becomes very cold 
at night This causes a constant expansion and contraction of the rocks, 
which in time breaks them up and converts them mto sand, hence the 
deserts of the tropics are mostly sandy wastes 

But the ek’.ation and rainless character of much of the mtenor of Asia 
accounts for the existence of many other desert areas which resemble the 
cold tundras pf the north more than the hot deserts of the south The 
chief of these are Tibet and the Desert of Gobi, whose mountam walls 
deprne the prevailmg winds of their moisture before they penetrate mto the 
interior 
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Another desert occupies the low-ljing region to the east of the Caspian 
Sea, and is called the Desert of Turan It merges into the steppes on the 
east 

These deserts are by no means uninhabited In all parts there are 
isolated streams and lakes which are the mainstay of a scattered population, 
while where the water supply is constant towns spring up, forming links in 
the chain of communication and trade routes across barren and inhospitable 
countries These oases aie often the centres of keen cultivation and simple 
manufactunng industry 

THE MEDITEERAITEAH EEGHOE' — ^The countries which encircle the 
Mediterranean Sea in the south of Europe, the north of Afnca, and the 
south-west of Asia foim a distinct climatic region The prosimity to the 
sea causes the chmate to be equable and moist, and the latitude renders it 
mild both in wmter and summer The part of Asia belonging to this 
region includes Asia Mmoi, Syria and Palestine on the coast and Armema, 
Transcaucasia, a part of Persia and Mesopotamia further inland As we 
proceed from the sea towards the mtenor the height increases and the 
rainfall dimmishes The climate therefore becomes more extreme, and the 
Mediterranean region merges almost imperceptibly mto steppe-lands near 
the Caspian Sea, and mto desert in Arabia and Persia 

THE MOHSOON HEGION —This region extends over the whole of the 
south-eastern border of the continent from the Arabian Sea to the Japan 
Islands, and is chiefly characterised by a defimte ramy season corresponding 
to the summer solstice when the sun draws up the ram-bearmg trade winds 
from the Indian and Pacific Oceans These wet wmds are deprived of 
their moisture by the mountains of the great highlands, and consequently 
the influence of the monsoon is not felt m the mtenor of the continent 
The chief countnes of this region are the Indian Empire, the Indo-China 
pemnsola, the Malay Archipelago, the eastern portion of the Chmese 
Empire, and the Japan Islands In the tropical countries the summers are 
very hot, but further noith the winters aie cold, and everywhere efforts 
have to be made to obtain the maximum benefit from the abundant rainfall 
of the short rainy season 

Imgation.— The unceilainty of the ramfall in Asia accounts for the 
imgation works which have to be resorted to m nearly aU parts of the 
contment In no part of the world, except perhaps in Austraha, is the 
need for irrigation more keenly felt than m Asia Remains of ancient 
systems of irrigation are to be seen m various parts, particularly in 
Mesopotamia and Siam, where the Euphrates and Tigris and the Me-kong 
supphed the water for numerous canals 

Prom east to west irrigation is still practised In the hilly regions of 
Japan and Chma and on the mountains of India terraced cultivation is 
earned on, the tiny hiU-streams being conducted along channels, often for 
very long distances Most of the rivers of India, and particularly the 
Indus, provide water for what is perhaps the greatest system of canals in 

a 2 
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the world The rivers of Turkestan are also utihsed in the same way In 
Persia and Baluchistan an ingenious method of irrigation is employed 
The water is conducted along underground tunnels, called harezes, into 
which openings are made at intervals for the removal of the water. 'Wells 
and tanks are used in most parts of the contment 

FBAOIICAL EXERCISES 

1 'What IS the cause of the great rainfall in S E Asia ? 

2 What IB the summer rainfall of countries through which the meridian 
of 80° passes? See map, p 89 

3. What are the physical conditions that determine the low summer 
rainfall of Tibet ? 

4 'What effect has the N E monsoon upon the climate of India ? 

5 Explam the causes of the low winter temperature of Siberia. 

6 In what ways does the position of the Himalayas aSect the winter and 
summer climate of India ^ 

7 How do you account for the irregularity of the isotherm of 80° in 
map fig 41c? 

8 What are the causes of the great summer heat of Arabia and Persia ? 

9 The summer temperature of Calcutta ranges from 80° to 90°, and the 
wmter temperature from 50° to 70°, whereas in Madras there is httle differ 
ence between the July and January temperature How do you explam this ? 

10 Draw the winter isotherm of 32° through Asia and continue it 
through Europe In Asia it nearly follows the parallel of 40° N lat , 
whereas m Europe it reaches north of 60° What is the cause of this great 
difference? 

"VEGETATION —The areas of characteristic vegetation follow the 
climatic regions very closely 

1 The northern region divides into two as regards vegetation, viz the 
tundras of the Arctic coast and the forest area further south The mean 
temperature of the tundras in the depth of winter is equal to 60° of frost, 
and the ground is frozen hard , but in summer tbe mean temperature is 
between 50° and 60° F (compare with the wmter temperature of North 
India), and then the ice thaws and the livers overflow, turning the surface 
soil into a swamp In such conditions only those plants thrive as can 
survive hard ivinter frosts and lequue little depth of earth, such as mosses, 
lichens, stunted bushes, and certam flowering plants, 

The forest belt stretches right across the continent to the south of the 
tundras, and has cone-bearing trees in its northern portion and deciduous 
trees further south These forests have not yet become commercially im- 
portant owing to the absence of ready means of transport, the rivers of the 
forest area draining northwards into the Arctic Ocean Towards the edge of 
the plateau, where the climate is milder and the land fertile, grams, like 
wheat, are possible and are being increasingly grown 

2 The desert areas of Asia have been divided into two classes — the 
elevated deserts of the interior and the tropical deserts of the south. The 
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former consist of dreary wastes covered with snow in winter, and having 
very sparse vegetation on which the jsk, the chief ammal, finds a 
precarious esistence Along the nver valleys, where fiourishing oases 
exist, grains and fruits are cultivated These deserts merge into steppe 
lands — rolhng plains of pasture dunng the summer and barren wastes m 
the winter 

The tropical deserts of the south-west are mostly sandy, and produce 
pnokly shrubs on which camels feed Wherever water is found oases 
spnng up, and the date palm and gum-yielding plants fiounsh In Yemen, 
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In the south-west of Arabia, coffee of the finest quahty is produced, 
and where imgation is possible— e g Quetta— fruit and grams are grown 
3 The vegetation of the lands bordenng the Mediterranean Sea is 
characteristic, and the Meditenanean types of vegetation are found in Asia, 
from Asia Mmor to Persia Pruits are important The vme is giovm and 
wine manufactured, and grapes, figs, olives, oranges, and other vaneties 
are exported, either fresh or dried The oranges of Jaffa, the figs of 
Smyrna, and the wme of Shiraz are noted The chief cereals are wheat, 
barley and millets, and cotton and tobacco are cultivated The mulberry 
tree supports the silkworm, and the highlands of the intenor are clothed 
with pmes, cedars, and other trees 
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4 The most luxuriant and varied vegetation in Asia is found m the 
monsoon region The products vary very much according to altitude and 
latitude, and according to location inland oi near the sea Of cultivated 
crops the most important is nee, which is grown m flooded flelds in all the 
coast lands from India to Japan It is not only one of the staple foods of 
the people of the East, but a large surplus is available for export Other 
cereals are maize and millets, which are widely distributed, and wheat and 
barley are extensively grown in China, Japan, and the North of India The 
monsoon lands are the greatest tea producers in the world, where the well- 
watered slopes of the Himalayas, the "Western Ghats, Ceylon, China and 
Japan are well drained, and the soil is suitable for its growth Oilseeds, 
jute, tobacco, indigo, the opium poppy and sugar are grown very largely in 
India, giving rise to important industnes Coffee thrives in South India 
and in the Malay Aichipelago, the East Indies being also the world’s chief 
source of spices and sago The forests of the monsoon area are very dense 
and provide valuable timbers On the Himalayas are deodars and other 
cone-beanng trees, and Burma and the Deccan produce teak, and fancy 
woods such as ebony and sandalwood The rubber tree is being successfully 
grown in Ceylon, Assam, and Burma, and Ceylon also produces cinchona 
and the coconut palm The East Indian Islands have forests of great 
economic value, and the mulberry tree supports the silk mdustry of India 
China, and Japan 

ANIIHIAIS,— As Asia extends from the Equator to the Arctic Circle, it 
cidiibits a great variety of animal life 

In the Northern Begion the forests fuinish shelter for numerous wild 
animals, which are piotected from the cold by thick furs, for the sake of 
which they arc hunted Some of the principal of these are the bear, the 
Arctic fox, the squirrel, sable and marten The only beast of burden in 
the far north is the reindeer, which is also the chief source of wealth of the 
inhabitants of the Tundras, providing milk and flesh for food, as well as 
bkins for clothing 

In the Central Highlands aie to be found many vaiieties of domestic 
animals Sheep and goats furnish wool and hair for the making of fabrics 
and caipets, while cattle provide milk and butter and aie used for 
ploughing and for other draught purposes Of tiansport animals, the 
yak is used in Tibet and on the plateaux, the camel or dromedary in the 
deserts, and the horse on the steppes This aiea is also the home of the 
wild ass 

South western Asia is famous for its fine breed of horses, of which the 
finest arc found in Cential iViabia and in Mesopotamia In the hot deserts 
the camel is employed as an animal of tiansport, and the ostnoh is found 
in Arabia 

The animal life of the monsoon area is almost as varied as its vegetation 
The thick foicats and jungles are the home of many wild animals, such as 
the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, panther, jackal, and monkey, also of 
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igorgeously plnmaged birds, lovely insects, and dangerous reptiles, while the 
crocodile lives m the rivers [l^e elephant is used as a beast of burden, 
chiefly m Burma and Siam, and the ox and buffalo are employed for draught 
purposes and ploughing all over this region 

PEOPLE —The line oi monntams stretching from the Hima- 
layas to the Caspian Sea broadly divides the two great types 
■winch people Asia Noith of this hne live the Mongolian or 
yellow type, of whom the Chinese are the most numerous group ; 
•while south of it the people aie of the Caucasian or white type, 
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FBAGHCAI. BXEBCISES 

1. How do you account for the great density of population in India and 
China ? 

2 "What parts of Asia are most thmly inhabited, and vhy ? 

3 What are the gieat food pioducts of Asia, and where are they giown ? 

4 Draw a sketch map of Southern Asia and show the districts where 

rice and tea are gio vn 

6 FoUowmg the meridian of lOO” B Long from north to south, describe 
the general character of the country through which it passes 
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Eeligions — ^Ihe ihres great religions of Asia are BralunaiiisiDj 
Bndfflu^ and HnhammadanisiiL 

1. Brahmanism (or Hmdnism) is confined to India. 

2. Buddhism, 'vridch ongmatod in India, no^r prerails in the 
Chinese Empire Japan, Indo-Ghina, Bnnna, and Ceylon. The 
greai T.-aTng,g (Bnddhisii priests) hve in Tibet. 

3. hlnhammadanism had its origin m Arabia, and spread 
north, ”651, and east. It is the rehgion of Sonth-Tvest Asia, and 
has many adherents in India, the north of China, and the Malay 
Archipelago. 

The majority of the Chinese obserre ancestor-worship, a 
debased form of the rehgion of Confucins 

Political BiTisions —Nearly three-quaxiiers of the surface of 
Asia is oe-enpied hy the three great empires — the Bussian, the 
Chinese, and the Indian Th^e ‘three empires meet’ on the 
plat-ean to the north-west of India 

The island empire of Japan m the Far East has justified its 
inelnsion among the Great Powers of the world. 

in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, Siam, an mdependent state, 
hesharsreen French territory on the east andBntish on the west. 

The East Indian Islands are largely m the hands of the 
Dutch- The PMlippine Islands belong to the Dnited States of 
America 

In the west of Asm, TorMsh territory is continnons with the 
Sultan’s dominions in Europe The Muhammadan states of 
Persia and Afghanistan and a large part of Arabia are inde- 
pendent. 

On the whole, foreign infittence may be said to have pene- 
trated less mto Asia than into any other contment except 
Europe 

the GOOTIEIES is ASIA, WIIS TEETR CAPITALS 


Cmniry 

SiOeiia ... I f 

BuiHisa Central Asia 
Caucasia and Armenia 
Asia Minor . . ) ( 

Sjria and Palestine. . ■ Tnrfe^ in Aina - 

Mesopoiamia . . . i 1 

Aracia ... .... 


- Bussia m Asia 

I 

I 


Capital 
Omsk and 
Irkjtsk 
Tashiens 
Tifis 
SmjTTia 
Damasens 
Bagdad 



C^rsia 

A.fglmnistaD 

Baluchistan 

India 

Burma 

Siam 

Malay Peninsula 
Piench Cochin China 
Malay Aichipelago 
China 

Chusen [to Japan] 

Tibet 

Japan 


EZAlSINATIOir PAPERS 

A 1 Give the area and population of Asia Where is the population 
densest, and why is it so ’> 

2 Mention the prmcipal plateaux of Asia, with their situation 

3 Why is the surface of the plateaux largely composed of deseits? 

Give the names and situation of the more extensive wastes 

4 Give the location of the principal water-parting of Asia 

B 1 Name the 6ve mam mountain ranges which radiate from the Pamir 
2 What lowland plains are situated m Southern Asia ’> 

3. Mention the islands of Eastern Asia, and say what seas they enclose 
4 What straits and seas would a vessel pass through in a journey from 
the Sea of Okhotsk to the Bay of Bengal ^ 

C 1 Where are the Tundras, Han-hai, Hainan, Tian-shan Mountains, 
Plateau of Iran, Cape Lopatka, and the Maldive Islands ? 

2 What causes South-eastern Asia to be so productive ? Mention some 

of the principal products 

3 What are the characteristic features of the main climatic regions of 

Asia ’> 

4 Give the chief riveis rising in the plateau of Tibet and state into 

what seas they flow 

D 1 Mention the situation of the piincipal lakes of Asm, and say what 
riveis flow into oi out of them 

2 Compare the countries sepaiated by the Himalayas as regards then 

inhabitants and climate 

3 Compaie the rainfall of South-eastern and South-westein Asia, and 

account for the difleience 

4 What foieign Poweis have possessions in Asia, and wheie aie then 

territories situated ? 


eS 




THE rroiAlT EMPIRE 


India has been called ‘the fairest jewel in the British Crown,' 
and in many ways the metaphor is an apt one. Her natural 
advantages are numerous: she is compact and self-contamed ; 
her frontiers are natural barriers ; the climate is milder than that 
of most other countries in the same latitude ; the soil is, on the 
whole, wonderfully fertile; and the productions are abundant 
and of great variety. In point of population the Indian Empire 
is the second country in the world. More than a quarter of the 
world’s inhabitants belong to the British Empire, and of these 
three-quarters are in India ; moreover, the people of India are 
probably the most advanced of all the races who inhabit the 
Tropics. 

When Great Britain first obtained sway in India the country 
was tom with internal strife. Little by little, harmony has taken 
the place of discord ; the people have settled down to habits of 
industry and self-improvement, agriculture is making progress ; 
education, arts and industries are making rapid headway , a net- 
work of railways covers the country ; canals are being constructed ; 
forests are preserved , and India is fast taking her place amongst 
the commercial nations of the world. 

The Indian Empire of to-day is the result of gradual growth, 
From a collection of separate kingdoms, in which unity was 
practically unknown, has developed a single empire, under one 
central authonty, of which the parts are bound together 1^ 
national ties. 

POSITION AND SIZE. — The Indian Empire occupies a posi- 
tion of great advantage, almost at the centre of the Eastern Herai- 
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sphere, and at the head of the Indian Ocean, so that her trade 
routes radiate in all directions— 'wrestwards for Europe and the 
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British Isles ; south-west for South Africa ; south for Cejlon ; 
and south-east for Australia and the Far East. 

It occupies the whole of the central triangular peninsula on the 
south coast of Asia, and a considerable portion of the eastern 
peninsula. It stretches inland as far as the great Himalayan 
ridge on the north, Persia on the west, and to within 800 miles 
of the Pacific coast on the east. It thus extends over 40 degrees 
of loi^itude and 80 degrees of latitude, or 2,000 mUes from 
north to south, and 2,500 miles from east to west. In area it 
is about 1,800,000 sg. miles, or nearly one-sixth of the whole 
Bntish Empire. 

B0ir]!n)AEIES.--The Indian Empire is remarkable for its 
natural boundaries. The land boundary consists of lofty 
mountain chains, highest along the north, where the Himalaya 
Uountains have proved an effectual dividing line between the 
Mongolian and Aryan races. On the east the Assam and Burmese 
Mountains have not prevented the Mongolian from finding his 
way mto Burma, and the passes of the Hindu Hush, Sulaiman, 
and Hhirthar ranges of the north-west have been the routes of 
many invading armies in past ages. 

Tho name of the country— India— was probably given to it by these 
invaders The first great check they encountered m their march was the 
river Indus or Smd (Sanskut s%ndhu ** a river or flood) This name, of 
which tho Greek form is India, and the Persian is Hindu, came thus to 
bo applied to the country beyond (Hindustan or India) and to the people 
inhabiting it (Hindus) 

The desert plateau to the west of Baluchistan completes the 
natural land boundaries of the Empire. 

The sea boundaries are the Bay of Bengal on the east, and 
the Arabian Sea on the west. The small number of good har- 
bours on both these coasts renders them as safe boundaries as 
the mountainous land boundaries. The land and sea boundaries 
are about equal m length. 

COAST-LIHE,— Tho chief characteristic of the ooast-hno of 
India is its lack of indentations, and although about 6,000 miles 
in length, it has only four openings of importance into the land. 
Those are the Rann of Cutch and the Gulf of Cambay on the 
west, tho Gulf of Manaar between India and Oeylon, and the 
Gulf of Martaban in Lower Burma. It is also remarkable that 
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only one of these, the last named, is useful for commercial pur- 
poses. The Eann of Cutch is so shallow that it is not always 
entirely covered with water. There is no good harbour on the 
Gulf of Cambay, the former trade of Surat having been trans- 
ferred to Bombay The Gulf of Manaar is very shallow at its 
northern end, where Adam’s Bridge is becommg more and more 
a connecting link between Ceylon and the mainland. The port 
of Bangoon is approached by the Gulf of Martaban 

The west coast of /India differs considerably from the east; 
the former, or Malabar coast, is more rocky, and the coast strip 
between the mountam's and the sea is narrow. The shore also 
shelves down more Steeply, and consequently there are a few 
good harbours, particularly those of Bombay, Goa, and Cochin. 
The harbour of Karachi has to be protected by a breakwater. 
The eastern or Coromandel coast is low, and a much wider plain, 
known m the south as the Carnatic, hes between the sea and the 
Eastern Ghats The beach geneiaUy slopes down very gradually, 
and the coasts are therefore very much surf-beaten. The only 
important harbour on this coast— -Madras— -has been constructed 
at enormous expense. 

The coasts of India are singularly free from islands, Ceylon 
and a few islets at its northern extremity bemg the chief. The 
coast of Burma, on the other hand, is broken by small islets, 
the Mergui Archipelago being at the extreme south. The 
Laccadive and Maidive Islands are groups of coral atolls lying 
well away from the coast of India in the Aiabian Sea, and the 
Andaman and Hicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal form part 
of a submarme ridge which sweeps from Cape Negrais to the 
East Indian Islands. 

Geological History.— In very remote ages India presented a 
very different appearance from what it bears now Geologically, 
the Deccan is the oldest part of the country, and when the regions 
occupied by the Himalayas, the great plain, and paits of Burma 
were a vast marine bed, the Aravalh Hills and the Vindhya 
Mountams occupied them piesent position and the Deccan was a 
low plam. In those very early ages tbs region was but shghtiy 
connected, though Bengal and Assam, with the Asiatic contment ; 
but, on the other hand, there is abundant evidence to show that 
a contmental connection with South Africa existed, the only 
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remaining traces of which are the Seychelles Islands and 
Madagascar. The Arabian Sea was then a great inland sea 
Btretchmg as far as Tibet and Assam. 

The first important change to occur was the uplifting of the 



Deccan plateau by volcamc agency , then the shrinkage of the 
Earth’s crust caused the Himalayas to be folded up, and finally 
the great plain of Northern India began to emerge above the sea. 
But while India was becoming more and more a part of Asia, the 
Indo-African continent was gradually subsiding, and eventually 
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the two sections of the Indian Ocean rolled into one, a submarine 
plateau markmg the locality of what had formerly been a 
continent of no mean dimensions. 

B.EIIEF. — The surface of the Indian Empire is divided 
naturally into four well-defined parts — (1) the mountain region 
of the north ; (2) the great nver-plam of the Indus, Ganges, and 
Brahmaputra ; (3) the plateau of the Deccan ; and (4) Burma. 
Each of these regions has its own physical characteristics. 

1. THE MOHIITAm REGION OF NORTH INDIA 

MOUNTAIN RANGES.— The great mountain system of the 
north of India sprmgs from the Plateau of Pamir to the north- 
west of Kashmir 

1. To the south-west run the Hindu Kush Mountains, which 
are continued in the Sulaiman Range and the Khirthar Mountains. 
The average height of these ranges is barely 6,000 ft., but 
Takht-i-Sulaiman, the highest peak, is about ll,fi00 ft. m height. 
Several passes cross these ranges, and are important trade-routes 
across the frontier. The chief are the Khaibar (8,400 ft. at its 
highest point), which accounts for the existence of the town of 
Peshawar; the Gumal, which is the route from Dera Ismail 
Khan; and the Bolan (5,800 ft. at the highest point), leadmg 
from Persia, through ftuetta to Shikarpur m Sind, 

The northern end of this chain receives a good supply of ram, 
and its valleys are well watered and fertile, but south of Takht-i- 
Sulaiman it enters the rainless belt, and from here to the sea 
the mountains are barren and rocky, mcapable of supporting life 
of any kmd beyond a few stunted shrubs. 

These facts account for the habits of the tnbesmen along 
these ranges In the northern section the people live m villages 
and follow an agricultural hfe, producing gram and fruit, which 
flourish m the temperate clunate In the southern section 
wandenng tnbeseke out an existence, — on the oases of the plateau 
m the summer, when the temperature, owing to the elevation, is 
moderate, and in the winter, when the dryness of the atmosphere 
m Baluchistan causes severe hosts, they migrate to the plains of 
Smd. As many as 60,000 camels have thus passed in a few days 
at the end of the summer through the Bolan Pass alone. 
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2. To the south-east runs the great mountain belt of the 
Himalayas (‘the abode of snow’— Sanskrit, Mma, frost; alai, 
a house). The main system consists of two paiallel ranges which 
sweep m a curve, 1,500 miles in length, along the entire northern 
boundary of India. Kashmir State is practically covered with 
mountams, but along its northern boundary runs the Karakorum 
Range— short but lofty. The average height of the system is 
probably over 18,000 ft The loftiest peaks in the world are 
found in the Himalayas. Mount Everest (Gaurisankar) reaches 
29,000 ft, Kanchmjinga 28,200 ft, and Dhaulagiri is over 
26,800 ft. in height. At its western end, the highest peaks are 
ovei 25,000 ft. in height , Nanga Parbat is 26,600 ft. high, and 
Nanda Devi, furthei east, a thousand feet less The Karakorum 
Mountains are not less lofty, Mount Godwin Austen being 
28,250 ft above sea level. 

South of the Himalayas and at no great distance is the 
low Siwaliks Range, separated by a long valley known as the 
Dun in the west and as the Mari in Nepal. 

DRAINAGE.— The Himalaya Mountains drain into the great 
riveis of Northern India — ^the Indus, the Ganges, and the 
Brahmaputra. An enormous number of mountain streams and 
tonents combine to form the nvers which eventually debouch on 
to the plains, indeed it is to these hill streams that the great 
Indo-Gangetic Plain owes much of its productiveness, for they 
brmg down water from the snows and silt from the mountam 
sides. Most of these rivers nse in glaciers and caive their way 
through the mountains in deep gorges. 

The only lake of importance is Wulur in Kashmir, formed by 
the widemng of the channel of the iiver Jehlam. 

CLIMATE AND RAIEEALL.— In ascendmg the Himalaya 
Mountains the same ranges of temperature are experienced as in 
proceeding from the Equator to the Pole, the snow*lme bemg 
reached on the southern slopes at a height of 15,000 or 16,000 ft. 
The snow-hne on the noithein slopes is, strangely, 4,000 ft. 
higher, owing to (1) the greater diyness of the mtenor, (2) the 
Bmaller snowfall, and (3) the consequent increase of evaporation 
wbch goes on. 

The mountams form a great barrier to the rain-bearmg winds 
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from the south, which, when they reach the inner ranges, have 
been deprived of nearly all then: moisture. The winds which 
strike the western end of the range are less moist than those 
further east, and the rainfall tiierefore increases from west to 
east, from an average of 30 inches in a year in the upper hasm 
of the Indus to 120 mches at Darjiling, and over 500 inches in 
Assam Similarly the quantity of rain decreases towards the 
interior of the system, for reasons already given. 

The local winds in this region blow with great regularity, from 
the plains towards the interior during the day, and in the opposite 
direction durmg the night. 

VEGrETATION'.— The vegetation vanes with the chmate, from 
tropical species on the lower slopes to mosses near the snow-hne. 
Although abundant along the whole Himalaya range, the vegeta* 
tion of the more humid regions to the east is more luxunant than 
in the west, where the climate is dner. Large areas of forest are 
preserved by Government and afford valuable supplies of timber. 
Near the plams bamboos, tree-ferns, palms, and many tropical 
timber trees are found. Above these is the zone of hard-wooded 
timber trees, and at a still higher elevation cone-bearing trees 
are met with, such as the pine, fir, larch, and yew. The most 
valuable timbers produced are deodar, sal, and tun. 

CULTIVATION.— Terraced cultivation is practised to per- 
fection in the Himalayas, By this method space and water are 
utihsed to the best advantage. Near the plams tropical crops, 
rice, maize, and millets, are grown, and at higher elevations 
wheat and barley. Damp heat is very favourable to the growth 
of tea, and important gardens are found in Assam, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Daqilmg, in the Dun, and in the Kangra Valley. 
Fruit IS grown m the dner and sunnier parts of the range to the 
east, especially in Kashmir, and in the Kulu distnct of the 
Punjab. 

ANIMALS. — The forests of the Himalayas afford shelter to 
Wild ammals and birds m large numbers and m great vanety 
The elephant, rhinoceros, and tiger are found near the plams 
at the eastern end of the range, and the leopard is generally 
distnbuted. The bear wanders through the pine forests, and 
small fur-bearmg animals, such as martens and weasels, are 
common. A few varieties of monkey are found, and the lemur 
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in Assam, Peer and goats are met mth, the ibex being common 
in Xashmir. The long-haired goat is sought for on account of 
its haar. 

The vaiiety of birds is even greater than that of animals. 
The eagle, vulture, owl, and hornbill are amongst the larger 
species, while some of the smaller birds aie remarkable for the 
oeauty of their plumage Snakes are abundant, and the butter- 
flies are numerous and gorgeous in colour. 

PEOPLE. — The character of the people changes as we proceed 
from one end of the range to the other. In the east there are 
a number of tribes under petly chiefs, and these resemble the 
Tibetans m physique, language, and customs. Towards the centre 
of the range, m Nepal, a gradual change occurs, Indian languages 
and customs superseding Tibetan, At the western end Muham- 
madan influence prevails, on account of its proximity to the 
Muhammadan countries of South-west Asia. 


2. TJEEE INDO-GANaETIC PLAIN 

EXTENT AND BOITNDAIIES.— -This plam stretches right 
across the north of India, and forms the major portion of the 
contmentalpart of the country. At its western end it extends over 
10 degrees of latitude— from Peshawar to the Bann of Cutoh— 
and tapers off in its eastern extremity along the narrow valley 
of the Brahmaputra. It is enclosed on the west and north by 
the great northern mountain wall, and abuts on to the sea at 
the mouths of the Indus and Ganges. From the valley of the 
Ganges the plain gradually rises towards the south, forming a 
triangular-shaped elevated mass known as the Central India 
Highlands, which are terminated westwards by the Aravalli 
Hills, and which merge, in the vicmity of the Tropic of Cancer, 
into the Vindhya Range— the northern boundary of the Deccan 
Plateau. 

DRAINAGE.— The plam is divided mto two parts by a low 
watershed, which runs from north to south along a hne from the 
Simla Hills through Delhi, and thence along the Aravalli Hills. 
The valley of the Indus on the west slopes to the south-west, 
the valley of the Ganges to the east, and the slope of the Brahma- 
putra valley is towards the west as far as the 90th degree of 
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East Longitude, where it turns south, letaining this dh*ection as 
far as the delta. The slope of the Oential Highlands is to the 
north-east, and the Ganges receives seveial tributaries from this 
duection on its light hank. 

EIVEES — To the south-east of Kashmir, and to the north of 
the mam chain of the Himalayas, lies the sacied Manasaiawar 
Lake, oi collection of lakes, at an elevation of over 15,000 ft 
Witlun a small ladius of this spot use the great iiveis of 
Northern India— the Indus, toges, and Brahmaputra— together 
with the Sutlej, Jumna, and Gogra, The Indus flows for 500, 
and the Brahmaputra (under the name of Tsan-po) for 800 miles 
in mountain vaUeya to the north of the range before turning 
south mto India, while the Sutlej, Jumna, Ganges, and Gogra 
carve their way, often through very deep gorges, to their lower 
courses on the great plam. 

1. The Indus.— The main course of this river forms almost 
a nght angle, its direction in the mountains hemg to the north- 
west, and on the plain to the south-west. Owmg to the proximiiy 
of its bed to the mountain ranges on the north-west frontier of 
India, its tributaries on the right bank are unimportant. The 
only considerable one is the Kabul Kiver, which comes from 
Afghamstan. Smaller streams are the Swat and the Kuram. 
The Indus flows for hundreds of miles thiough the ramless belt, 
and receives therefore no tributary worth the name below the 
junction of the Punjnad, which derives its waters from the 
Himalayas by the five rivers of the Punjab. 

The Punjnad is made up of two streams, the Chenab and the 
Sutlej. The former brmgs with it the waters of the Jehlam and 
the Eavi, the latter those of the Bias. All these nvers are 
singularly deficient in small tributaries, and m order to irrigate 
the naturally fertile provmce of the Punjab an extensive system 
of canals has been constructed, the head-works of which are 
located at the places where the rivers leave the mountains. The 
total length of the river is about 1,800 miles, and it finally breaks 
into a delta at the head of the Arabian Sea. 

2, The Ganges is for several reasons the most importc-nt river 
in India. Its valley was the home of an ancient civihsation ; it 
has for centuries supported a large population , it is navigable for 
a considerable part of its course . and it is held m great veneration 
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by the Hindus. It is fed by a number of tributaries, the waters 
of which rise every year from the meltmg of the snows of the 
Himalayas and the monsoon rainfall. Not only is the whole 
area most effectually irrigated by these means, but the silt which 
IS brought down and deposited is mamly responsible for the 
great fertihty of the Ganges valley 

The chief tributaries draining the Himalayan region are the 
Jumna, Gumti, Gogra, and Gandak. The first of these joins the 
mam stream on the right bank at Allahabad, the others join 
the left bank. The Gogra brings down the largest volume of 
water of all the streams, not excepting the Ganges itself. 

The Central Highlands are dramed by the Chambal and the 
Son. The former is a feeder of the Jumna, and brmgs with it 
the waters of a large number of streams, the chief of which arc 
the Sanas, the Kali Sind, and the Parbati. 

After a course of about 1,600 miles the Ganges flows into the 
head of the Bay of Bengal by a delta of great extent, which 
encloses the district known as the Sundarbans. The chief mouth 
is the Hngli, on which stands Calcutta. 

8. The Brahmaputra becomes an Indian river after breaking 
through the mountains in North-eastern Assam. It flows south- 
west for some distance, draining a narrow valley bounded north- 
wards by the Himalaya Mountains, and on the south by the 
Patkoi, Naga, Khasi, and Garo HUls. On getting clear of the 
Garo Hills, the Brahmaputra bends sharply to the south and 
joins the delta of the Ganges. In no part of its Indian course 
is the bed of this nver more than 600 ft above sea-level, and it 
therefore flows slowly enough to be largely used as a highway for 
trafiSc between Assam and Lower Bengal 

The rivers of Northern India present several noteworthy 
features ~ 

1. They are typical in their stages. They have a rapid upper 
course m the mountains, a slower lower course on the plain, and 
empty themselves into the ocean by deltas, these deltas being 
due to the deposition of the silt brought down from the moun- 
tams. 

2. They are valuable as imgatmg and fertihsmg agents. 
The extraordmary fertility of Northern India is very largely due 
to the presence of these rivers. 
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8. They afford ready highways for traffic. Of the three 
rivers the Indus is the least navigable The North Punjab is 
considerably higher than Smd, and the current of the Indus is 
therefore comparatively rapid This rapidity of current and the 
shallowness of its bed render navigation difficult in certain parts 
of its course. 

CLIhEATE AND EAINTALL— The Indian rainfall is periodic, 
most of it bemg received during the smnmer monsoon, from May 
to September. The south-east trade wind becomes a south-west 
wmd after crossmg the Equator, owing to the decreasing rata of 
the Earth’s revolution, and the result is that the rain-bearing 
wmds strike the peninsula on its western side and travel across 
the plain in a north-easterly direction to the Himalaya Mountains. 
The mfluence of these winds is but httle felt west of the Aravalli 
Hills, and although the Punjab receives a certam amount of rain 
from the deflection of the current westwards along the main 
cham, Smd receives practically no ram at all. Towards the east 
of the plam the monsoon rams are usually heavy and the Bay of 
Bengal current brings much additional ram to Lower Bengal 
and Assam, the general result bemg that the humidity increases 
across the plam from west to east. This fact has an important 
bearmg on the climate, for the greater humidity makes the 
climate of Bengal and Assam much more equable than that of 
the Pupjab and Smd, where the summer and wmter temperatures 
are alike extreme. The amount of ram received in North India 
durmg the wmter monsoon is comparatively small. 

The rainfall at Lahore is about 20 inches per year, at Calcutta 
about 65, while at Gherrapunji the average is about 500 mches. 

VEGETATION. — In the dry region of Smd to the west, the 
palm and tamansk are among the few trees which flourish m 
spite of the drought, but m the well-iragated doabs of the 
Punjab, vegetation is both varied and plentiful. Forests are 
preserved in the Terai— the belt of jungle at the foot of the 
Himalayas— m the Central Highlands, and in Assam. The sal 
IS the chief tree along the northern edge of the plam, and teak is 
found m Central Inffia. Tropical forest trees are more or less 
abundant all along the valley of the Ganges, and especially m its 
delta. The occurrence of the mulberry teee m Bengal accounts 
for the presence of the silkworm and of the silk industry. 
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CuLTIVATIOir.— \flieat and barley, nc: nsnslljgroTO in 


snb-tropic^ cotmiries. donrisli during ibe cold 'vdnrer of ±c 
Punjab, and the Punjab seed trade is annually becoming nurs 
important. Iilillets, sngai-cane, and oil-seeds ^inssed. raps, 
castor, sesamnm, ic.) are grotm all over ih& plain. In ±en:ora 
bunnd and equable climare to the east, opium, indigo, and jute 
thnve Tivell, and rice is extensively grovn in ±e Ganges valley 


where the nelds are easily nooded. 

The raeihod of irriganonls ehteny by means or csnsls in die 
valley oi the Indus, and by tanks and wells in die valley of 
the Ganges. 

AITBIALS.— The chief wild .animals are the jackal, the 
hyena, the leopard, and the tiger. The elephant is found in Assam, 
and so is the rhinoceros. The wild ass occurs in Sind, and deer 
and monkeys are commonly distributed. The camel is used for 
purposes of transport m Sind, and the bnfelo and Uie os in all 
parts. Many kinds of snakes abound, crocodiles are found in 
the rivers and the lac insect is common in the forests of Bengal 


and Assam. 

PEOPLE.— The variation which was observed in travelling 


from east to west of the mountains is node-sable to some extent 


also on the plains. The Tibetan type is found in Assam, where the 
Mongolian could find his way through the posses, and ±e Pathan 
has come down from the Muhammadan countries to the west 
into the Punjab and Xorth-West Frontier Provnice- Practically 
the whole of the Indo-Gangenc plam is peopled by die Aryan 
race Bravidians are found in hilly comitry to the south o: 
Bengal and in the Aravalli Hills and theErahuis oi Biluohistan 
who find their wav into Sind, also beionc to this stock. The 
Sikhs of the Punjab and the E«jputs of Eajputana are among 
tbe most soldierly of the people of India. 


8. THE BECCAH 

EXTENT,— The Beeoan tableland is triaagular in shape, the 
base bemg the Y.ndhya Eang^ and its hilly eastern extension, 
which correspond roughly with the Tropic of Cancer ; and is 
apex Cape Comorin. The Deccan may therefore be said to consist 
of the whole of psmnsular India which hes within the Tropics, 
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except Gujarat and Kutch on tiie west, and Southern Bengal on 
the easi Oape Comorin lies on the 8th parallel of latitude, so 
that plateau extends over from north to south. 

BELIEB.— The Deccan is bounded on its three sides by 
mountain ranges : on the north by' the two parallel chains, the 
Vindhya and the SatpuraHountams ; on the west by the Western 
Ghats, and on the east by the Eastern Ghats. The two ranges 
of Ghats, which are really the elevated edges of the plateau, meet 
and culminate m the south m a knot of mountains—the ETilgirl 

ms. 

The Western Ghats form a continuous chain which rises 
nbove 4,000 ft. for the greater part of its length, and reaches 
its greatest height (8,750 ft.) in Bodabetta in the Kilgiri Hilla, 
From this long flanking wall the plateau slopes gently away to 
the east, so that all the drainage is from west to east. It will be 
readily seen, therefore, that the Eastern Ghats are much lowei 
and much leas continuous than the Western Ghats, South ol 
the Nilgins is the Falghat Gap, a remarkable depression, 
separating the Western Ghats tom the hills in the south of the 
pemnsula. These are in three short chains, which radiate from 
a central knot, viz, the Anamalal Hills, which culmmate in the 
peak of Anamudi, the highest in the Deccan— about 8,850 ft. 
above sea-level ; the Fulnl Hills, which strike eastwards ; and the 
Cardamom Hills, which run southwards, dividing Travancore 
from the Madras Presidency. 

Bounding the Deccan on the east and west are two coast 
strips of flat land, that on the west being much narrower than 
that on the east. The western coast strip is called the FTnukan 
in the north and the Malabar Coast in the south. The eastern 
coast strip is known as the Coromandel coast ; the southern part, 
where it is much wider than in the north, receiving the special 
name of the Carnatic. 

BBAIHAGE. — The general slope of the tableland we have 
seen to be from west to east ; most of the great rivers therefore 
flow into the Bay of Bengal. North of the Western Ghats, 
however, the drainage of the Vindhya and Satpura Mountains is 
westwards into the Arabian Sea. 

Plowing into the Bay of Bengal are the Mahanadi, Godaveri, 
Kistna, North and South Pexmer, Cauvery, and Vaigai ; and into 
the Arabian Sea, the Tapti and Narbada. 
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1. The Hahanadi nses near lihe borders of Basiar State, and 
flows in a great curre as far as Sambalpur. Bdow this town it 
descends into the coastal plain through a gorge. It then breaks 
up into a large delta, which encloses the district of Cuttack, and 
which receiTes the waters of the Brahmini and Baitarani from 
the north. The Mahanadi is navigable for a considerable pari of 
its course. 

2. The Godaveri traverses almost the entire breadth of the 
penmsula, rising m the Western Ghats, near Nasik, within fiftj 
miles of the western coast. It flows almost due east until, after 
passmg through a remarkable gorge, it enters the coast plain, 
which penetrates at this pomt for a considerable distance into 
the tableland. The most important tributary is the Franhita, 
which is made up of three streams— the Fainganga, the Warda, 
and the Wainganga. Smaller streams are the Indravati, also 
on the left bank, and the STanjira on the nght bank. The 
Godaveri is the longest nver of the Deccan (800 miles) and has 
the largest basm. 

8. The Kistna also rises at no great distance from the west 
coast, its general course from source to mouth convergmg towards 
that of the Godaven Like the other Deccan nvers of the east 
coast, it breaks through the Eastern Ghats m a gorge, and enters 
the ocean by a delta. The chief tnbutaries are the Bhima on the 
left bank, and the lungabhadra (formed by the Tunga and the 
Bhadra) on the right bank. 

The Cauvery nses m Ooorg, and has a general course to the 
south-east. It encloses a series of islands m its course, and the 
rapids formed m its descent to the coast-plain are, m some places, 
of great beauty. 

The Uarbada and Tapti are the only rivers of importance 
which drain from the plateau mto the Arabian Sea. They 
have almost parallel courses, the former between the Vindhya 
and Satpura Banges, and the latter south of the Satpura. 
Both rivers rise high on the plateau, both have rapid courses 
through deep gorges, both enter the Gulf of Cambay by an 
estuary, and both are unnavigable except for a few miles at their 
mouths. The Narbada is esteemed by Hindus with a veneration 
almost equal to that with which the Ganges is regarded. 

Comparison of the B.ivers of the Deccan and those of the 
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Uortlieni Plain.— 1. The rivers of Northern India obtain their 
supply of water chiefly from the melting of the snows on the 
Himalaya Mountains, while the rivers of the Deccan are fed 
almost entirely by the rams which fall during the monsoon 
seasons. The chief result of this is that whereas the great nvers 
of Northern India have a fairly steady supply of water throughout 
the year, the rivem of the Deccan are in heavy flood durmg a part 
of the year, and are almost dry at other times 

2 The stages of the rivers of Northern India are typical; 
those of the Deccan have long upper courses on the plateau, a 
short descent through gorges on to the coast-plain, a short lower 
course, and deltas at their mouths. 

3. The nvers of the Deccan are less valuable for purposes of 
imgation and navigation than the rivers of Northern India. 

Note — ^The nvers rising in the Western Ghats bring down water to 
their lower courses daring the early monsoon penod, and thus imgate the 
eastern coast-plam before the amral of the rams 

CLIMATE AlfD RAINFALL.— Pemnsular India has an 
eg^uable climate, although the mean temperature of the coast- 
strips is much higher than that of the tableland. This uniformity 
18 due— more especially m the case of the coast-plains— to the 
proximity of the ocean, and — the case of the interior— to the 
elevation. 

The greater part of the rainfall, except in the south-east, is 
received durmg the south-west monsoon (see page 56) The rain- 
bearing winds stnke the western face of the Western Ghats, and 
here abundant ram is received. But before the winds can cross 
the mountains they have been depnved of much of their moisture^ 
and hence the rainfall of \the Deccan is uncertain. Towards the 
north of the plateau the Vindhya and Satpura Mountains, run- 
ning east and west, allow th^ monsoon winds to penetrate for a 
considerable distance ml&-nd before depositing their moisture. 

The eastern coast strip, \and especially the southern portion of 
it, receives considerable rainfall from the north-east monsoon. 

VEGETATION. — The mountam ranges of the north, west, and 
south are clothed Tvuth forests, the chief trees being teak, sal, 
ebony, and sandalwood. The cmchona tree, from the bark of 
which quinme is made, iS also grown on the mountains, and 
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the corO'Bnt palm grows on the coast-plains, m the south of the 
peninsula. 

The most important cultivated crop of the Deccan is cotton, 
which thrives in the black soil. Eice is grown on the Madras 
coast-plains, and millets, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and tobacco are 
fairly generally distributed. Tea and coffee shrubs grow well on 
the warm damp hillsides m the south, and spices hounsh along 
the south-east coast strip. 

AlfIMALS. — The animals of the Deccan do not differ materi- 
ally from those of Northern India. The tiger, hyena, and jackal 
are met with in all parts, and the elephant roams wild m Mysore 
and South India, where wild buffaloes are also found. The os 
and buffalo are generally employed for draught purposes. The 
birds, reptiles, and insects are also those common to the whole 
of India. 

PEOPIE. — The highlands of the Deccan have always, at the 
time of invasion, afforded a place of refuge to the conquered 
peoples of the northern plain, and here they have resisted their foes. 
Hence we find m this part of India Dravidian races , aboriginal 
tribes, such as the Gonds of the Central Provmces and the Todas of 
the Nilgiri Hills , also the soldierly Mahratta of the west. Parsis, 
who are thinly spread all over India, are specially promment in 
Bombay — that bemg, at the time of their flight, the port nearest 
Persia, then; original home, and being also a smtable centre for 
then: commercial activity. 

4. BUBMA 

EXTENT. — The * physical’ region of which the province of 
Burma forms a part extends over the whole of the most eastern of 
the three penmsulas to the south of Asia. On the west the boun- 
dary of the region is the Bay of Bengal, which is broken near the 
Iflih. parallel by the Gulf of Martaban. The boundary between the 
provmces of Burma and Assam on the north does not comcide 
with the physical boundary, for the mountams of Burma merge 
for some distance on to the plain to the south of the met 
Brahmaputra. The eastern limit of Bntish temtory is an 
irregular hne stretchmg from the 28th parallel to the Isthmus 
of Era, drawn without particular reference to the physical 
contour. 
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RELIEF.— Burma is essentially a mountainous country, the 
more or less parallel ranges being a contmuation southwards of 
the eastern end of the Himalayan chain. These ranges alternate 
with the river valleys, the general slope of the land being from 
north to south. 

1. Between the coast and the Ohindwin River are the Patkoi 
Hills , the Haga Hills, and the Lushai Hills. These are contmued 
southwards m the Arakan Yoma, between the lower course of the 
Irawadi and the sea , this range terminates m Cape Negrais. 

2. The next ridge— the Pegu Yoma— is broken mto two parts 
by the bend m the Irawadi near Mandalay This range separates 
the valleys of the Ohindwin and Irawadi in the north, and those 
of the Irawadi and Sittang m the south 

8. Ohmese influence is to be seen in the name of the thud 
range— the Rung-lung— which divides the upper Irawadi and 
Sittang valleys from that of the Salwin This range is contmued 
southward into the Malay Penmsula. 

DRAHTACrE.- The rivers have all been referred to above and 
their courses indicated. They flow m parallel valleys . m the 
western valley, the Chindwm and the lower course of its mam 
stream— the Irawadi ; m the central one, the upper course of the 
Irawadi and the Sittang , and on the east, the Salwm. 

1. The constancy of the rmnfall keeps all these rivers well 
supphed with water, and they are all useful for imgation. In 
April they begin to swell as the snow melts on the mountams of 
the interior, and they contmue m full flood all the summer. 

2 The Salwm flows through mountain gorges and the 
Sittang is blocked by shoals, hence these streams are of little use 
for navigation. The Irawadi, on the other hand, is navigable foi 
800 miles, and is the great commercial highway of Burma 

3 The Irawadi enters the ocean by a delta, the Sittang and 
Salwin by estuaries 

4. The Irawadi has a long ‘ plains stage,’ the Sittang has 
practically no ‘ mountain stage,’ and the Salwin has little or no 
‘ plains stage ’ 

RADTPALL AND CLIMATE — ^The rainfall of Burma is 
geneially abundant The south-west monsoon wmds bring very 
heavy ram to the coast regions, and an ample though less heavy 
fall to the lower basins of the nvers further inland The only 
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area which can be called dry is in the northern interior, the 
winds which reach this part of the conntiy having been deprived 
of their moisture in passing over the mountains nearer the coast. 

These facts, together with the latitude and elevation, account 
for the chmate, which is hot and moist in Lower Burma, and 
cooler and drier in the mountainous districts of the north*east. 

PBOBTrCTIOlfS.— A large part of Burma is covered with 
forests under Government preservation. The principal timber is 
teah, and rubber trees are ako largely cultivated. Bice is the 
chief crop grown, the wet chmate and splendid river system 
favouring the success of this gram. Other crops are those 
common to the whole of India^sugar>cane, tobacco, cotton, and 
millets. 

PEOPLE.— The mountams to the north of Burma have kept 
that country distinct from India as effectually as the Himalaya 
Bange has kept India and China apart. The people are there- 
fore mainly Mongolian in race, the foreign element being modem 
and due to recent commercial development. The hills of the 
interior are the home of many wild tribes, of whom the best 
known are the Shans, who inhabit the country to the east of 
Mandalay, and the Kachins of the extreme north-east. 


EXAMINATION FAPESS 

A. 1. What natural advantages does India enjoy with regard to (1) position, 

(2) boundaries? 

2 Describe a coasting voyage from Karachi to Bangoon, stating in order 

the chief ports, openings, and nver months passed. 

8 Give an account of the great mountam region North Tndia 
4 Show clearly why the height of the snow-hne mcreases as we travel 
northwards across the Himalaya Bange 

B. 1 Give an account of the dramage of the Punjab. 

2. Draw a sketch>map of the Ganges, and insert the chief tributaries and 
towns on their banks 

3 Show clearly why the ohinate of Sind is more extreme <:bn.n that of 

regions m the same latitude further to the east 
4, In what locahties are the followmg products grown . — wheat, cotton, 
rice, tea ? Why is each grown m the particular locality ? 

C. 1. Describe the physical features of the Deccan, and show the effect of 

the contour of the land upon the rainfall 
2. Name the chief rivers of the Deccan Compare and contrast 
with the nvers of Northern India. 
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3. How does the east coast of &e penrnsnla differ from the west? 

What IS the commeroial effect ’ 

4. What are the chief vegetable products of the Deccan ? Where are 

they respectively grown ? 

D. 1 Describe with a sketch-map the mountain system of Burma 

2 Wnte an account of the nver Irawadi, What is its value as a 

commercial highway ? 

3 Compare the effect of the monsoon in Burma and the Deccan. 

4 What races and tnbes of people mhabit Burma? 

E. 1 Which of the Indian nvers are used (1) for irrigation, (2) as highways, 

(3) as boundaries. 

2. What are the chief forest products of India ? Where are they found ? 

3 Compare the rainfall of Bombay and Madras as to (1) season, 

(2) amount, (3) direoldon of rain*beanng winds. See Maps, p 123. 

4. Between what parallels of latitude does India he ? What proportion 

of the country hes within the Tropics ? 

CLISLA.TE OF INDIA.— We have oonsidered the climate of 
the various regions of India separately, we will now consider the 
climatic conditions over the country as a whole. Look at figs 
on page 122: these show the isothermal hues over India 
for the months of January and July, that is, the hues connect- 
ing all the places having the same mean temperatures m those 
months. Let us first consider the isotherms for January, In 
that month the sun is shimng perpendicularly near the tropic of 
Capricorn, and the rays fall over India in a slanting direction. 
The temperature is therefore nowhere excessive, ranging from 60° 
in the north, to 7fi° in the south of the peninsula, and to 80? in 
the Andaman Islands. It will be observed that the temperatures 
fall as we proceed northwards, that is as we recede from the sun, 
and also that the isotherms, although not corresponding with the 
hnes of latitude, are fairly regular, and nearly parallel with each 
other. This is because the heat is not great, and there are 
generally no gieat extremes of temperature. One or two vana- 
tions from the general direction of the hnes from east to west 
require special notice. Look at the 65° and 60° hnes. They 
both make a bend to the south m the north-west of India. Why 
IS this? You will observe that the bend is towards the Sind 
and Ba 3 putana deserts. Now, owing to the lack of moisture, 
deserts become extremely hot when the sun shines directly over 
them, but they also become very cold during the mght m winter. 
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This accounts for the mean temperature being lower in these 
districts than in moister, areas on the same latitude. But 
the 7S° Ime also bends to the south in the neighbourhood of 
Madras. This is due to a different cause. The Coromandel 
Coast receires most of its ram during the winter, and it is this 
rainfall which has the effect of lowering the temperature, and of 
causing the winter temperature of Madras to be about the same 
as that of Bombay, which is about six degrees further north on 
the opposite coast. 

The isothermal lines for July are seen to be very much more 
irregular than those for January. In July the sun is shimng 
perpendicularly near the tropic of Cancer, and the mean tem- 
peratures over India are therefore high, viz. from 95*’ to 60°, 
the heat decreasing from north to south, that is away from the 
sun. The highest temperatures are recorded in the north-west, 
where the deserts of Smd and Bajputana have the effect of 
mtensifying the heat. The lines of 85° and 90° are seen to 
traverse the region of Tibet and to turn northwards in the east 
towards the deserts of Gobi and Mongolia. Here the dryness of 
the chmate has the effect of counteracting the elevation, and high 
temperatures therefore prevail. At the western end of the 
Himalayas these two lines bend sharply round into the plain of 
northern India, not penetrating, however, into Bengal and Assam, 
where the heavy rainfall prevents excessive heat. It will be 
observed that the Coromandel Coast of the peninsula and the 
interior of Burma also have a mean temperature of 65°. In 
these areas the effect of the summer monsoon is but little felt, 
and the deficiency of rainfall accounts for a higher temperature 
than in other districts on the same latitude whi^ enjoy a heavier 
rainfall. The lower temperature of the Deccan and Burmah 
is due partly to its higher elevation than the Indo-Gangetic plam, 
and partly to the heavy rainfall, but especially to the latter. 
This will be readily seen if this map be compared with the rain- 
fall maps on page 128. 

PEAcncAi macisEs 

1. What are the causes of the great summer heat in North-Western 
India f 

2 Compare the summer and winter rainfall of Bombay. How do the 
S W. and NJB. monsoons affect it ? 
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3 What are the causes of the small ramfall over the country drained by 
the lower course of the R Indus ’ 

4 What are the causes of the great range of temperature at Lahore ? 

5 Draw a hne from Madras to Lahore [see map, India, p 123 . Rainfall 
November to February] and write down the rainfall m mches of the areas 
through which the hne passes 

6 Give the summer and wmter temperature and ramfall of Karachi 
[see maps on pp 122 and 123] 

7 From a study of the maps on pp 122 and 123 what parts of India 
would you expect to be least productive ’ 

PEOPLE AED lAEGHAGES OF -THE EMPIRE.— The 
number of races and tribes in India is very large, and the 
variety of languages and dialects larger still. Speaking generally, 
the races of Ladia may be classified as Aboriginal, Lravidian, 
Aryan, and Tibeto-Burman. 

1. Aboriginal. — These are the Kolarian* tribes, which are 
found scattered to the north of the great plain and to the north 
of the great plateau The Bhik of Indore and Rajputana and 
the Santals of Bihar are the best known. 

2, Dravidian.— This race is mainly confined to South India 
and the Deccan, where they were dnven by the Aryans They 
are generally supposed to have entered India from the north-east, 
but a later theory is that they came byway of Persia, Baluchistan, 
and Smd, and the presence of the Brahui (an isolated Dravidian 
tribe) in Baluchistan supports this view The chief languages 
of the Dravidian peoples are Tamil, Telugu, and Kanarese. A 
few isolated tribes retain the early characteristics of the race 
such are the Gonds of Bastar and the Todas of the Nilgiris. The 
total Dravidian population is just under 60 milhons. 

3 Aryan — ^This race came into India from the north-west 
and drove the Dravidian southwards. Although their influence 
has spread over the whole country, they weie leally established 
m the northern plain. The Aryan group of Indian languages 
can be traced to Sanskrit, the chief members of the group being 
Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, and Punjabi The total 
Aryan population is over 221 millions. 

4. Tibeto-Burman. — ^The people of this race are Mongoliar 
and inhabit Burma and the countries bordermg on Tibet, e.g, 
Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, and the Ladakh district of Kashmir. 

* Some autbonfaes connect the woid kuh (cooli) with the genene 
name Kolanan 

n. 1 
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The language of Burma is Burmese, and of the Himalayan 
tracts, dialects of Tibetan. Population, Ilf milhons 

The Europeans m India number only 270,000, andParsis and 
Eurasians less than a lakh each. 

The total population of the Indian Empire in 1911 was 
816 milhons. 

EELiaiOES OF THE EMPIRE -1. Animism or Fetish- 
worship IS a rehgion of fear which teaches that spirits (Lat. 
mnmus — ^a spirit) dwell in natural objects, such as rocks, trees, 
&c., and that these spirits have to be worshipped and propitiated. 
This form of rehgion is practised among the forest races of the 
centre and south of the pemnsula, and on the lower Himalayas. 
The chief of these tribes are the Santals, Qonds, and Bhils of 
Central India, the Badagas and Eurnmbas of South India, and 
the Hagas of Assam. 

2. Hmduism is a general term applied to the rehgion of 
those who preserve caste and reverence Brahmans. The rehgion 
— ^Brahmanism — of which it is in many cases a modification, is 
one of the most ancient systems in the world. Nearly three- 
quarters of the people of iniia are Hindus. 

8. Buddhism, founded by Buddha 2,600 years ago, did not 
remam permanently the rehgion of India Proper, and now pre- 
vails only in Burma and to a small extent in the Ehmalayas. 
Its influence, however, may be traced m the present Hindu 
rehgion 

4. Muhammadanism has followers in all parts of the Empire, 
but the only divisions m which the majonty of the people are of 
this creed are those m the north-west — ^Kashmir, North-West 
Frontier Province, the Punjab, Baluchistan, and Sind— and 
Eastern Bengal. 

5. Christianity is professed by about 1 per cent, of the 
population. The largest colonies of Indian Christians are m 
South India 

Sikhs and Jams are not numerous. The former are found 
chiefly m the Punjab and the latter in Western Indi 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE— 1. AGRICOLTHRE is 
the employment of about three-quarters of the population, and 
nearly the whole of this vast number depend upon the rams for 
their very existence. In the Punjab, which is outside the monsoon 
region, and to some extent in the Umted Provinces, Bengal, and 
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Madras, canal irrigation removes much anxiety on account of 
deficient rainfall. The chief crops raised may be classified into 
(1) Foods; (2) Fibres; (3) Oil-seeds; (4) Drugs, beverages, &c. 

(1) Foods.— Bice is by far the most important food-gram 
cultivated in India It requires a wet climate, as it has to be 
flooded for some weeks in the early stages of its growth It is 
therefoie grown (a) in the valley of the Ganges, which is flooded 
during the monsoon , (6) on the Madras coast-strip, which is 


Fig 48e — Indu • Vegetation, Manufactdees, and Bailways. 



abundantly watered by the rivers , and (c) in Burma, which 
has a heavy rainfall 

Wheat is indigenous to the temperate zone, and is therefoie 
a winter ciop in India, and only m those provinces— e gf. the 
Punjab and United Provinces — ^which have a pronounced cold 
weather. 

Barley requires similar conditions to wheat, but being less 
m demand as a commercial commodity, is not so extensively 
cultivated 

Millets and other grains, such as maize and pulse, form the 
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staple food of a large section of the population, and are grown 
more or less all over the country. 

Sugar-cane does not require so much water as rice, but the 
conditions favourable to nee are generally tavouiable to sugar- 
cane also This crop is reared, therefore, in the rice-growing 
provmces (see above) and in the Punjab. 

Spices are chiefly grown in the extreme south, but certain 
varieties for general use, e.g. chillies, are cultivated everywhere. 


Pio 48/. 



(2) Fibres. — Cotton is the chief fibre produced in India. 
The soil best suited to its growth is the ‘ black soil ’ of the 
Deccan, and the Bombay Presidency is the most impoitant 
cotton-growing area It is grown in smaller quantities in nearly 
all the provmces. Indian cotton is generally of ' short staple * 
Jute requires a good deal of water and a nch soil A soil, 
therefore, which cannot be kept damp and which cannot be 
continually replenished is not suited to its growth. The lower 
' I 3 
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course of tlie Gauges^ wMcli fulfils both these condiMonS; is the 
most important jate-groTring centre in the world. 

Hemp and are obhdned from the stems of plants which 
are generally grown. 

Silk is obtained from cocoons which are collected in the 
forests of Bengal, Assam, Kashmir, and other parts. 

(8) 0il*seed8.~The seeds from which oil is expressed are 
cnltivated in most parts of the country. The chief are linseed 
(the seed of the flax plant), sesamum or gingBi, castor (which 
produces castor oil), and rape (from which is extracted colza oil). 
Cotton seeds also yield a valuable oiL The residue after the oil 
has been expressed is called oil*cake, and is used as food for 
cattle. 

Sesamum is cultivated chiefly in Bengal and Burma ; linseed 
in the Punjab and Umted Provmces; castor in the Ganges 
valley. 

(4) BEITGS, SEVJEEAGES, &c. — Opium is a drug obtained 
from the seed of the poppy, which is grown on a large scale in 
the United Provinces, Baikal, and Central India. The produc- 
tion of opium IS under Government supervision, and its sale is 
a Government monopoly. For many years the chief consumers 
of Indian opium have been the Chmese, but the abuse of the 
drug by those people has led to measures bemg taken restricting 
its production and export 

Hemp, \rlucfa has been meutioBed above as producing a fibre, is also 
grown for the sake of the narcobcs, bhang and charas, which are obtained 
from It 

Tobacco 18 chiefly grown m the Madras Presidency and m Burma It is 
also cnlbvated m the valley of the Ganges 

Tea re^nires a wet dilute, but it is best suited to a sloping soil from 
which the water can dram easily It is therefore grown on the hills in Assam, 
m Debra Dun, the Kangra Valley, and on the Nilgins 

Thedistncts known as the Terai and Dooars at the foot of the Himalayas 
are famous for them tea gardens The tea produced is not so finely flavoured 
as the hill teas 

Coffee requires less moisture than tea, and thnves where the rainfall is 
not heavy. It is chiefly produced in Coorg, Mysore, and the south of the 
peninsula 

The ciucbona tree, from the bark {Perw^iam ba/rk) of which 
quinine is made, is also grown on the hills of South India, 
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where the chmate is most hke that of Peru, whence it was 
introduced 

Indigo, which yields a blue dye, is cultivated m Bihar and 
the valley of the Ganges generally, and also in Madras, but since 
the dye has been manufactured chemically, the cultivation of the 
mdigo plant has decreased. 

2. MUriNG.— The mineral wealth of India has not yet been 
fuUy explored. 

Fig 493 — CoAL-raiiDS 



Child— This metal is mmed chiefly m Mysore. It is also 
found in small quantities in some of the nver beds. 

Coal. — ^The chief mines are m Bengal, m the valley of the 
River Damodar, which flows mto the Ganges delta. Asansol is 
the centre of the coal district. The mmeral is also found m 
Assam, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces. 

Iron. — The best iron ore is found in Madras, but the absence 
of coal and limestone prevents it from being extensively worked. 
The ore found in Bengal, however, is smelted, on account of the 
proximity of the coal-mmes. 
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Salt is dug from the Salt Bange m the Punjab, collected 
from the shores of Sambhar Lake m Bajputana, and obtained by 
evaporation from sea-vrater round the coasts. 

Petroleum is obtained in large quantities from Upper Burma* 

Mica is found in larger quantities m India than in any other 
country. The supphes come chiefly from Bengal and Madras. 

Manganese ore is being extensively woiked m the Central 
Provinces and in Madras 

Tm IS found in the Tenasserim provinces. 

Of precious stones, rubies are found m Burma and diamonds 
in Eaidarabad (Compare the locahties of the mmerals with the 
* old ’ part of the country. See above, ‘ Geological History,' 
page 101.) 

FEACnCAL EXESCISES 

1 What are the chief crops grown in the Deccan, and show how they 
are dependent upon the monsoon ? 

2 Which parts of India produce wheat ? What are the chief ports for 
its export ? 

3 Upon what crops do the people of India mamly depend for food ? 
Generally speaking, what is the food of the people in Northern and Southern 
India? 

4 If the monsoon fails, what efiect has this upon the crops and upon 
the people ’ 

5 During what months do the rain*bearmg monsoon winds blow? 

6 Draw a sketch-map and show distncts where there is an excessive 
rainfall What physical conditions are the cause of this ? 

8. MANUFACTUBES. — ^Manufacture on a large scale in India 
has only recently begun to be developed, although m all parts of 
the country local industries are carried on to supply the immediate 
needs of the people The factories are springing up chiefly in the 
large centres of population. 

In agricultural districts products of the soil are prepared for 
the market. The foUowmg are the most important — 

Jute is manufactured m Lower Bengal , opium in the United 
Provinces, Bengal, and Madras ; tea in Assam, the Punjab, and 
South India; cotton m the Bombay Presidency, and on a 
smaller scale m almost every province ; indigo m the provinces 
m which it is grown , and wool in the Punjab and Umted 
Provmces , nee mills, m which the gram is prepared for use, 
have been erected m Bengal, Madras, and Bmma , and cigars are 
largely manufactured in Burma and the Madras Presidency. 
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MEANS OF COMMUNICATION.— There are about 34,000 
miles of railway open for traffic in India, and additions are at 
present being made at the rate of about 1,000 miles every 
year. The great railway systems run inland from the chief ports— 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, and Rangoon ; the systems 
of the north and north-west meet at Delhi. 

Railways connecting with Calcutta.—!. The East Indian 
Railway— 2,300 miles of line— runs from Calcutta (Howrah) to 
Delhi and to Jubbulpore. 

2. The Eastern Bengal and the Assam Railways carry the 
trade of the new provinee. 

3. The Bengal and North-Western Railway— 1,400 miles— 
connects Bengal with the United Provinces. 

4. The Oudh and Rohilkand Railway— 1,000 miles— extends 
from Moghal Serai to Saharanpur. 

6. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway— 1,700 miles— has two main 
hnes from Howrah. One runs inland to Nagpur, the other 
follows the coast to Waltair, near Vizagapatam 

Connecting with Karachi.— 6. The North-Western Railway 
—over 4,000 miles, and the most extensive railway system in 
the world— extends from Karachi to Jamrud on the frontier of 
Afghanistan, with a branch to Quetta, while a second mam hne 
runs from Lahore to Delhi. 

Connecting vTith Bombay.— 7. The Great Indian Fenmsula 
Railway— 2,800 miles— has two branches from Bombay, one to 
Jubbulpore, and another via Poona to Eaichur. 

8. The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway— 
2,800 miles— connects Bombay with Delhi. 

Connectmg with Madras.— 9 The Madras Railway -1,600 
miles — connects Madras with Vizagapatam, and so with Calcutta 
(see No. 5 above), and also with Cahcut on the west coast. 

10. The South Mahratta Railway— 1,600 miles— joins Poona, 
Bangalore, and Bezwada, and serves the southern Deccan. 

11. The South Indian Railway— 1,200 miles— has numerous 
branches over the tail of the pemnsula 

Connectmg with Rangoon.— 12 The Burma Railway— 
1,200 miles— extends from Rangoon along the valley of the 
Irawadi as far as Myitkyina. 

There are many other smaller systems and branch hnes. 
Most of the Indian railways are m the hands of Government. 
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Waterways.— Eivers and canals are largely used for navi- 
gation. Of the former, the Ganges, Brahmaputra, Irav,adi, 
and the Indus are the most used. Of navigable canals, the 
Buckingham Canal— a salt-water channel parallel with the east 
coast— and the Ganges Canal, fromHardwar to Cawnpur, are the 
chief. 

Roads.— The main roads of India are generally good, although 
those connectmg the smaller towns and villages are still un- 
metalled The Grand Trunk Road, from Calcutta to Peshawar, 
is over 1,500 miles in length. 

TRADE.— Poreign.— The position of natural advantage which 
India commercially occupies, and the network of railways which 
link up all parts of the country with the chief ports, account for 
the extent of her trade ; durmg the past ten years the annual 
value of the imports has grown from 99 to 228, and of the 
exports from 121 to over 256 erores of rupees. 

It has already been pointed out that India is essentially an 
agricultural country and that her mining and manufacturing 
mdustnes are but httle developed. Agricultural products are 
therefore those of which there will be a superfluous supply, and 
mmerals and manufactured goods will be in demand. These 
facts account for the nature of the exports and imports, and a 
careful study of the follovnng lists will show how trade depends 
upon industry. 

The chief exports in the order of total value are nee, wheat, 
raw cotton, oil-seeds, raw jute, manufactured jute, opium, 
manufactured cotton, hides and skins, tea, lac, raw wool, coffee, 
oils, ind^o 

The chief imports, also m order of total value, are manu- 
factured cotton, metals and luirdware, sugar, machmery, oils, 
woollen goods, silk, apparel, provisions, chemicals, drugs &c., 
lipors, railway plant, glass, and spices. 

The value of the leading exports from the chief Indian ports 
is given below in erores of rupees — 

Eice— Rangoon (23); Calcutta (7); Madras (IJ). 

Wheat— KAracbi (14) ; Calcutta (1 J) , Bombay (2^) , 

Cotton— Bombay (17^); Madras (4); Karachi (4^). 

Oilseeds— Bombay (10^) ; Calcutta (4ji{r) , Karachi (3^) ; Madras (4f). 

Coastmg Trade — ^There are several small ports round the 
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coasts of India and Burma, and regular sailings take place 
between these and the five large ports of the Empire. 

Trans-frontier Trade. — This is carried on chiefiy with Tibet 
on the north, and with Afghanistan and Persia on the west. 
The trade with Tibet is carried on via Darjiling and Leh in 
Kashmir, with Afghanistan through the Khaibar Pass, and with 
Persia through Quetta and the Bolan Pass. The lack of railways, 
however, hinders the development of trade on all India’s frontiers. 

GOVEENMENT. — The Indian Empire is a possession of 
Great Britain, and the King of England is its Emperor. Indian 
affairs in the British Parliament are under the special charge of 
the Secretary of State for India, who is assisted by a Council of 
Advisers, consisting of retired Indian officials of high standing, 
and others having an expert knowledge of Indian affairs 

For direct rule in India, the Emperor appoints a Viceroy, 
who bears the official title of Governor-General. He presides over 
two Councils. The first is a kind of Cabinet, called the Viceroy’s 
Council, and consists of six members, who are in charge of 
vanous departments, as well as himself and the Commander-in- 
Chief, who IS an extraordinary member. The departments are 
for — Fmauce, Foreign, Home, Legislative, Eevenue and Agri- 
culture, Public Works, Commerce and Industry, Army, and 
Military Supply. The second is the Legislative Council, for 
making laws and regulations, which is partly elected and partly 
nominated. The members of the Viceroy’s Council belong also 
to the Legislative Council Delhi is now the capital. 

The Empire is divided for purposes of administration into 
provinces 

Three Govarnors, those of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, are 
also nominated by the Emperor. All other rulers aie appointed 
m India by selection from the most distinguished members of 
the Civil Service. 

Pour provinces are administered by Lieutenant-Governors — 
namely, Bihir and Orissa, Burma, the United Provinces, and 
the Punjab 

Nots — Eastein Bengal has been xe-]oined to Bengal and AsBam has been 
given a separate government A new province has been formed of Bibar and 
Onssa 

Provinces or districts of smaller population or less importance 
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aic ujidei a Ciiief Cominissionei Sucli are the Central Pro- 
vinces, Assam, the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
Ajmere-Mervrara, Ooorg, anfl the Andaman and Nicohar Islands 
Many states are under the control of their own princes or 
Rajas. In the largest of these, British interests are watched by a 
Eesident or Agent, who communicates direct with the Govern- 
ment of India. Such are Kashmir, Haidarabad, Mysore, the 
Cenlial Podia Agency States, and the Kajputana States. Smaller 
native states are controlled by the Local Government of the 
provmce in which they are situated 

There are now o]dy two Independent states in the Indian 
Empure ; they are Nepal and Bhutan. 

The Foreign Possessions situated within the hmits of the 
Empire are insignificant. The French and Portuguese have a 
few settlements on the coasts of the peninsula — remnants of 
larger possessions m former times. 

The Laccadive Islands are under the control of the Governor 
of Madras, and the Maidive Islands under the Ceylon Govern- 
ment. Aden is administered by the Governor of Bombay. 


EZAinNAnON PAPERS 

A 1 What are the chief races inhabiting the Indian Empire ? In what 
parts of the countiy do they dwell ? 

2 Mention the chef forms of rehgion represented m India What 

proportion of the people profess each religion ? 

3 What are the chef food-products of India ? Where are they grown ’ 

4 Where are the followmg languages spoken Unya, Pushtu, Brahm, 

Canarese, Telugu? 

6 1 What are the most important mineral products of the Indian Empire ? 
Where are they found, and to what extent are they worked ’ 

2 Mention the chief fibrous plants cultivated, and say to what extent 

the raw product is manufactured. 

3 By what railways would you proceed from Calcutta to Delhi, Delhi 

to Bombay, Bombay to Madras, Madras to Calcutta Illustrate 
your answer by a map 

4. Give a complete list, with situations, of the Provmces, Protected 
States, Foreign Possessions, and Independent Temtoiy in India. 
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PaOVINCES.— 1. BEITGAL 

1. HISTORY. — The first British possession m the lower 
Ganges valley was acquired by Olive in 1764 ; the province 
extended east and west as new territory came under British 
power, and early in the mneteenth century included Assam and 
the area now known as the United Provinces In 1836 these 
provinces weie placed under a separate admmistration, and in 
1874 Assam was cut off. In 1905 a further redistribution was 

; Eastern Bengal was jomed to Assam and raised to a 
Lieutenant-Goveinoiship, and an exchange of districts was effected 
between Bengal and the Central Provinces. Eastern Bengal was 
re-united to Bengal in 1912 and Assam made into a separate 
Province Bengal was made into a Presidency. 

2. BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. — The boundaries of the 
province as now defined are : — 

on the east — bj Assam. 

on the north —the Sikkim boundary. 

on the west —by Bihar and Orissa 

on the south — by Bihar and Orissa and the Bay of Bengal. 

The extent is about 80,000 sq miles. 

3. PHYSICAL EEATDRES — ^Relief. — The surface of Bengal 
consists of an alluvial plain in the north, drained by the Ganges 
and a large network of tributaries. 

A low range— the Rajmahal Hills — runs noith and south, 
causing the bend in the Ganges, where it turns south befoie 
entering the delta. 

Rivers — The province is watered by the lower courses of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, both of which form large deltas. 
Thiee bundled miles from the sea the delta commences, and 
spreads over that extensive jungle-covered area known as the 
Sundarbans The most important branch of the delta is the 
western one— the Hugli — on which stands Calcutta and which 
receives the waters of the Damodar and Rupnarain. Diamond 
Harbour stands at its mouth, and it is protected seawards by 
Saugor Island, which does not, however, prevent a large boie 
from tiavelhng up the river occasionally 

4 CLIHATE AND RAINEALL — The Tropic of Cancer 
bisects the province, and the climate is therefore tropical. The 
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proximity of the sea and the abundant ram render the climate 
also moist and equable. 

The rainfall is regular, and amounts on the aveiage to nearly 
60 inches m a year. 


Fig 51 a.— Bekgaii, Bieab and Obissa Beiief. 



5 PEOPLE. — ^The population is 455 lakhs, or 578 to the 
Sq,uare mile, ze the most densely populated pait of India. 
A large part of the population is Hindu The chief languages 
spoken aie Bengali and Hindi 

6. OCCUPATIONS — Agriculture is the employment of the 
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Eig 52 — Aveeage 
Population of a 
Square Mile of 
Bengal 
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vast majority of the people. The crops raised are rice, jate, oil- 
seeds, tea, the poppy, sugar-cane, tobacco, indigo, millet, and 
wheat m the north-west 

Manufactures are chiefly connected \ribh agriculture— jute 
in the lower Ganges basm , tea-making near Darjilmg, opium 
round Patna , paper and soap are made at 
Calcutta. 

Mining.— Coal is dug at Baniganj and 
other places ; at the former place it is found 
associated with iron 

7. GOVERMMEXT.— The Presidency is 
ruled by a Governor, who is assisted by 
an Executive Council. For purposes of 
local administration it is divided mto five 
divisions— Bengal proper (or the Presidency 
Division), in the lower Ganges valley; 

Burdwan, Bajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong. The native state is 
Sikkim in the north. 

8. TOWS .—Most of the large towns of Bengal have sprung 
up on the banks of the Ganges and its numerous tributaries, 
but since railways have superseded river communication they 
have all been connected by rail. Calcutta (1,222,000) is the 
capital of Bengal, the second city m point of population m the 
Bntish Empire, and the first port and the second manufacturing 
city of India. It stands on the Hugh, about 86 miles from the 
mouth. The passage of the river is diflficult owmg to sand-banks 
and changes m the bed, and it is only kept navigable at con- 
siderable cost But the extent of the area tapped, and the 
immensity of the population supphed by this port, account for 
the way m which it retams the first place in trade and tonnage. 
The proximity of Calcutta to the Eamganj coal-fields has given 
a great impetus to its manufactures, and it is now the leadmg 
jute-manufactunng city m the world 

Howrah, on the west bank of the Hugh, is the manufacturmg 
suburb of Calcutta, and the termmus of important railways. The 
population (180,000) is included in that of Calcutta given above, 
Other important suburbs are Alipur, and Oossipur, which has a. 
Government gun-factory. 
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Dacca (108,000) is a smaller city than it was two hundrea 
yeais ago, when it was the capital of the eastern Muhammadan 
kingdom, hut it has gradually increased during the past fi% 


Fig 53 —Mat of Bengal 



yeais. The city hes about 10 miles above Narainganj, ics port 
at the mouth of the Biahmaputra It has a considerable jute 
manufacture 

Chittagong had, at the last census, a population of only 
22,000, but it is a nsmg port with considerable trade. The 
produce of Assam comes down either by rail to Chittagong or to 
Calcutta by the Biahmaputra The exports aie therefore tea 
and timbei fiom Assam, and nee and jute from the eastern 
pait of Bengal 
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The liver traffic on tiie Brahmaputra has given grovrin^ 
importance to several nver ports on its banks. The chief are 
Goalpaia, Gaiihati, Sibsagar, and Bibrugaih, in Assam. Goalando. 
in Bengal, stands at the jimction of the Brahmaputra and Ganges. 

Bengal is served by four chief railways, nz. the Bengal 
and jS’orth-’Western north of the Ganges, the East Indian in 
the middle of the provmce, the Bengal-Jragpur Railway in the 
south, and the Eastern Bengal State Railway which runs north 
to Darjiling and east to Goalando. 

Towns on the East Indian Railway — ^The first section of 
this line is from Howrah to Bardwan, ‘ a city of 73 villages ’ 
and the stations passed are Serampur, with its jute mills, 
on the opposite side of the nver to which stands Bairackpnr, 
where the Governor has a residence; and Hngli, a liver poit of 
some importance, near which is the French settlement of 
Ohandamagar. 

At Bardwan the Ime divides and forms a loop, the two lines 
reuniting at Mokamah. One branch follows the course of the 
Ganges, and the other — ^the main line— goes fay a more direct 
route to Patna, in the Bihar and Orissa Province The main line 
taps the coalfields of Raniganj and Giridhi, forming a junction 
ivith the Bengal-Kagpur Railway at Asansol. 

Darjiling, the summer capital of the province, south of 
Sikkim, is approached by a mountain railway, * a masterpiece of 
engmeermg skill ’ From here magnificent views of the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas are obtained 

2 ASSAH. 

1. HISTORY — ^The Chief Commissionership of Assam was 
united to the Rajshahi, Dacca, and Chittagong divisions of 
Bengal in 1905, and the whole made into a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, with headquarters at Dacca, which was the 
Muhammadan capital over three centuries ago In 1912 
Eastern Bengal was re-united to Bengal and Assam ivas made 
into a separate Provmce. Assam came gradually into the 
Empiie — the western portion as far back as the middle of the 

II K 
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eighteenth century, TThen British rule m Northern India was in 
its infancy under Ohve ; and the remoter portions at intervals 
later, until, after the last annexation m 1865, the political 
boundary very nearly coincided with the geographical boundaryj 
VIZ. the Himalaya Mountains on the north, and the North 
Burma hills on the south 


Fig 54 — Map of Assam 



Lonsmans,Green&Ca .'London NewYork,Bombay & Calcutta. 


2 BOUNDAEIES AND SIZE — The extent of the province 
is 53,000 miles It is hounded on the north by Tibet 
and Bhutan, on the west by Bengal, and on the south-east by 
Burma 

3. PHYSICAL PEATUEES — Belief. — Assam occupies the 
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eastern and narrower end of the great" plain of Northern India. 
The western portion of the province is low and level, but in 
proceeding eastwards the plain divides into two valleys— those 
of the Brahmaputra and Surma Eiveis — ^which are separated 
by a tongue of hilly land runmng east and west and known in 
different parts as the Garo, Khasi, and Jamtia Hills. 

The northern boundary of Assam is traversed by offshoots 
from the Himalayas, and the hills of Upper Burma extend 
into the province on its south-eastern border. The chief 
ranges here are the Pathol ISountams and the Naga and Inshai 
Hills. 

In the south the land is high, and is crossed by the Chittagong 
and Tipperah hill ranges. 

Dramage.— The provmce is drained by the Brahmaputra and 
its numerous tributaries, of which the chief aie the Subansiri 
the Manas and the Tista from the north, and the Surma from 
the east, which flows into the Meghna, the great branch of the 
Ganges on the eastern side of the delta 

4 CMMATE AND RAINFALL.-The chmate vanes with 
the looahty and the elevation. On the plains m the west the 
chmate is similar to that of Bengal — ^warm and damp. The 
Brahmaputra valley, being further inland, is moie subject to 
extremes, although it is neither so hot m summei, nor so cold 
in winter, as in \;he Punjab to the north-west of India 

The ramfall is everywhere abundant during the monsoon 
months, and parts of Assam, especially the Khasi Hills, have the 
heaviest ramfall in the woild. 

5. PEOPLE — The total population is about 70 lakhs 
Hinduism is the religion of the people of the Brahmaputra 
valley, and many of the hill tribes are fetish worshippers. 
Proximity to Burma accounts for the numbeis of Buddhists in 
the south-east. 

6 OCCUPATIONS — Only the valleys are cultn^ated, tea and 
nee being the most important ciops. A large portion of the 
country consists of forests Rnbber is extracted from the india- 
rubber tree, and timber is cut for export. Cocoons are eoUected 
in the forests, and tussar or Assam silk is woven. Sal-wood and 
bamboos are cut from the jungle. 
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Coal IS mined in small quantities in the hills south of the 
Brahmaputra. 

The chief exports are tea and timber. 

GOVERNMENT — ^The province is under a Chief Com- 
missioner, who resides at Shillong. 

There are three native slates of importance — Manipur lies 
in the mountainous region on the borders of Burma. The capital 
is Imphal (74,000). Hill Tipperah, another mountainous state^ 
lies in the south. Kuch Behar is a small state, not far from 
the south'Western border of Bhutan. 

TOWNS —The provmce is singularly deficient m large towns, 
but there are many which are becoming commercially more 
uuportant, and are consequently growing m population. 

In Southern Assam, ShiUong, a sanatorium , Sylhet, near 
Oherrapunji, the wettest place in the world ; and Silohar, the 
centre of the Cachar tea-planting industry, are the chief towns, 
but none has a population of 20,000. 

GaUhati is the chief steamer station on the Brahmaputra, 
and will remam a place of great importance while the produce of 
the country y^borne by water. Another station farther up the 
nver is Dibrugarh, near the important town of Sibsagar. 


3. BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

This new province was constituted in January 1912 It 
comprises the districts of Bhagalpur, Patna, Tirhut, Ohoia 
Nagpur, Muzaffarpur, and Onssa, and formerly formed the south- 
western part of Bengal It stretches from the Bay of Bengal to 
the Ganges It is mainly a hilly country sloping away to the 
Plain of the Ganges m the north. The highest point of these 
hills is Parasnath in the valley of the Damodar, which is just 
below 4,500 feet in height 

RIVERS —The provmce is watered by the Ganges and its 
tnbutanes Son and Damoflar m the north, and by the Mahanadi 
and its tnbutanes m the south. 

CLIMATE. — Moist and equable, with sufficient rainfall. 

OCCUPATIONS.— Most of the people are employed m 
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agriculture, and the chief crops are nee, tea, sugar, tobacco, and 
wheat 

Coal IS dug at Giridhi and other places, and mica at Hazari- 
hagh. Valuable deposits of copper, manganese, and aluminium 
in Ohota Nagpur 

Fig 55 —Map or Bihar axd Orissa 
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GOVERNMENT — ^Bihar and Onssa is gorerned by a 
Lieutenant-Governor who is assisted by a Legislative Council 
POPULATION (1912)— 34,750,000, mainly Hindus 
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AREA, — 83,000 square mules 
The most important towns are — 

Patna, with Eankipur and the military station of Dinapnr, 
is the capital town, and has a population of nearly 136,000. 
It was formerly of greater commercial importance than at 
present, being near the junction of seveial large nvers From 
Patna a branch railway runs to Gaya, the most important 
Buddhist centre in India 

Ranchi, m Chota Nagpur, is the summer capital. 

Bhagalpur, Monghyr, and Muzaffarpur are also important 
towns 

Cuttack, the chief town of Orissa, stands at the head of the 
Mahanadi Delta and is famous for its silver filagree work. 

Puri is a place of Hmdu pilgrimage. 

4. THE UNITED PROVINCES OP AGRA AND OTJDH 


HISTORY —The territory included within the provmce of 
Agra originally formed part of the Bengal Presidency, hutm 1836 
efficient administration called for its separation, and it was then 
raised to the status of a Lieutenant-Governorship under the name 
of the North-Western Provinces. At that time this name was 
very appropriate, for the provmce formed the north-western hunt 
of the British Empire in India. But after the annexation of the 
Punjab m 1849 the name was a misnomer, so m 1901, when the 
North-West Frontier Provmce was separated from the Punjab, 
ths more historic name associated with the ancient kmgdoms of 
Agra and Oudh was adopted. 

The kingdom of Oudh has been under British admimstration 
since 1856, and for twenty-one years was adnunistered separately 
by a Chief Commissioner But as it lies entirely within the 
provmce of which it now forms a part, the two were united under 
one administration m 1877. 

BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT —The area is about 107,000 

sq miles. It has natural boundaries along two sides namely, 

the Himalaya Mountains on the noith, and the Jumna on the 
west The territories which surround it are —Tibet and Nepal 
on the north, the Punjab and Rajputana on the west, Central 
India on the south, and Bihar on the east 


POPULATION (1911) — 47 milhons (7 millions being 
Mahomedans). 
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PHYSICAL FEATirRES.-ReKef.-Th6 only mountainous 
portion of the Umted ProTinees is in the north-west, where a 
considerable area between Nepal and the Punjab penetrates far 
into the interior of the Himalaya system. Many snow-olad 
peaks reach a height of over 20,000 ft , Nanda Devi, which is 
near the sources of the Ganges, Indus, Sutlej, and Brahmaputra, 


Fi6 55a — The United Fbotinces of Agba and Oudh : Beuef. 



being 25,600 ft above sea-level. Lying south of the main range 
and separated from it by the Dun Valley is the low range of the 
Siwahks, about 2,000 ft in height 

But the major portion of the provinces forms a part of the 
great plain of Northern India, which is separated from the 
Himalayas by densely-wooded tracts 

DRAINAGE. — The United Provmces is one of the best 
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TTatered districts in India, and is consequently, area for area, the 
most densely populated part of the whole country. The Jumna, 
and later the main stream of the Ganges, flow along the southern 
border of the province, and the streams by which it is drained — 
the Ganges and its left bank tributaries — ^flow in more or less 
parallel courses across the plain from north-west to south-east 
Taken m order they are the Jumna, Ganges, Eamganga, Gumti, 
and the Gogra, with its two feeders the Sarda and EaptL The 
only stream from the south which drams a considerable area is 
the Betwa, a tributary of the Jumna. 

CLDIATE AND EAIHTALL. — The climate is less equable 
than that of Bengal, yet not so extreme as m the Punjab 
The summer is hot, especially before the monsoon, but the 
winter months are cold. The Umted Provinces are only just 
withm the monsoon region, and the rainfall is consequently not 
3D heavy as it is further east But whatever deficiency may 
exist m the rainfeU is compensated for by the rivers, and the 
irrigation channels which have been made. 

PDODITGTS.— The Umted Provmces stand first m India in 


the production of millets and similar food grains, and sugar- 
cane. They stand second only to the Punj'ab m the production 
of wheat. Other very imporinnt crops are the poppy, rice, oil- 
seeds, cotton, and indigo. Tea is grown m the Dun, and on the 
lower hill slopes. 

PEOPLE. — ^The United Provinces have the highest density of 


population of all the provmces, viz 440 to the square mile. The 


total population is 470 lakhs, of which 400 
Hmdus and 70 lakhs Muhamma- 


SQrA2E Mile or 
UiUTZp Peotejces 
— Agzlasd Ottdh. 



dans. The language of the majonty of the 
people IS SindL 

As in other parts of India, the inhabi- 
tants of the Umted Provmces live mostly 
in villages, but there are seven cities with 
a population of over a lakh — ^more than in 
any other provmce. They are Lucknow, 
Benares, Cawnpur, Agra, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, and Meerut. 

OCCUPA^ONS. — The chief industry 
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is agriculture: the crops are those enumerated above under 
‘ Products.’ 

There are some important manufactures 
Cotton goods are made at Cawnpur, and carpets at Mirzapur. 
Leather goods are also produced on an extensive scale at 
Cawnpur. 

Metalwork is indigenous to Benares and Moradahad. 


Fig. 67 —Map of the United Provinces 
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Sugar, indigo, and opium are manufactured. The centre of 
the Government opium monopoly is at Ghazipur. 

Tea IS grown and manufactured in the Dun. 

GOVERNMENT — The United Provinces are ruled Jby a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is assisted by a Legislative Council. 
The headc^uarters of the Government are at Allahabad in the cool 
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months and at Naini TaL in the summer. The provinces have 
mne divisions, as compared with five in the Punjab— the larger 
number hemg occasioned by the greater population. 

There are two native states, both in the north-west. Garhwal 
IS a mountain state, hordermg Tibet on the north and the 
Punjab Hill states on the west Eampur, further south, is a 
smaller state 

TOWNS. — ^Most of the large cities are on the banks of the 
Ganges and its tributaries, as these were formerly the chief 
commercial highways, and the Ganges has always been regarded 
by the Hindus with great veneration. They are now, however, 
connected by railway, the mam lines which run through the 
provinces being the East Indian, the Oudh and Rohilkand, and, 
in the west, the North-Western Bailway. Commencing at 
Bankipnr, in Bihar and Orissa Province, the East Indian 
Bailway follows the course of the Ganges, on its south hank, as 
far as Cawnpur, a distance of nearly 360 miles. The chief towns 
passed on this line are Mirzapur, Allahabad, Cawnpur, Tundla 
(the junction for Agra), and Aligarh 

Siirzapur (82,000) is an important centre of the cotton trade, 
and has manufactures of carpets and rugs. 

Allahabad (172,000) is the capital, and owes its name and its 
importance to its position at the junction of the two sacred 
streams— the Ganges and the Jumna. As a sacred city it has an 
important rehgious fair, held annually, and as a commercial town 
it IS a distributing rather than a manufacturmg centre 

Cawnpur (178,000) is one of the most important manu- 
facturing and railway centres in India. Besides the East 
Indian, the following railways run into Cawnpur the Bengal 
and North-Western and the Oudh and Bohilkand from Lucknow, 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India from Agra, and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway from Jhansi. The town has very 
considerable manufactures of leather and leather goods — boots, 
saddlery, &o —and of cotton fabrics. 

Agra (186,000) was formerly one of the Moghal capitals, and 
now again gives its name to the province It is a city of con- 
siderable trade, but it owes its fame to its magnificent buildmgs, 
erected chiefiy by Akbar and the great king builder, Shah Jahan. 
The Taj Mahal, which the latter raised as a tomb for his wife, is 
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onG of thG most beautiful buildmgs in tbe world — ‘a dream in 
white marble.’ 

Aligarh is known as the centre of Muhammadan lfiB.rr>iT>g m 
India. 

The Oudh and B>ohilkand Bailway runs from Moghal Serai, 
where it joins the East Indian, to Saharanpur, its junction with 
the North-Western Railway. The chief stations passed are 
Benares, Lucknow, Shahjahanpnr, Bareilly, Bampur, Morad- 
abad, Hardwar, and Bnrki. 

Benares (204,000) is a city sacred to the Hindus, and con- 
tainmg many temples. Large numbers of pilgrims visit the city 
annually. There are brass manufactures of some importance 

Lucknow (260,000), the chief city in Oudh, and the most 
populous in the Umted Provinces, is about 190 miles from 
Benares by rail It has several buildings of histone interest, 
chief among which is the Residency, which withstood a siege of 
three months m the Mutiny of 1857. Its manufactures are local 
and ummportant 

Shahjahanpnr (72,000) is the centre of a thriving sugar 
industry. 

BareiUy (130,000), although one of the largest towns m the 
province, is not of great commercial importance. 

Bampur (74,000), the capital of the native state of the same 
name, is the place at which the celebrated shawls were first made. 

Moradabad (81,000) has manufactures of brassware and 
sugar. 

Hardwar is a small town, but is an important place of Hindu 
pilgrimage. It stands on the Ganges at the place where it enters 
the plam, 

Burki, only a few miles from Hardwar, has a large engmeering 
college. 

At Saharanpur (66,000) the Oudh and Rohilkand Railway 
joms the North-Western system. 

The North-Western Railway runs from Saharanpur, via 
Meerut and Ghaziabad, to Delhi. 

Meerut (116,000) is a large military station. The Mutiny 
broke out here m 1857. 

The United Provmces have several flourishing hiU-stations. 
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Ifami Tal, connected nearly the whole way by rail with 
Bareilly, is the summer capital. 

Hussooree, above the Dun, is reached from Saharanpur. 

5. THE PUNJAB 

HISTORY. — The position of the Punjab on the line of march 
of armies mvading India through the passes of the north-west 

Fio 58 — Map of thc Pdi«jab 



iongTnana, OrttoAiCoJjonijnfloiiToikfiomhafbCidatila. 


has had considerable influence on its history, Alexander of 
Greece invaded the country m 327 bo, and duiing the past 
thousand years the Ghazm, Ghoii, and Moghal conquerois have 
come through this province. The Punjab has also been the 
region of division between the Brahmanic religion of Hindustan 
and the Muhammadanism of south-west Asia This may have 
accounted for the rise here of the ‘ monotheistic foim of Hin- 
duism the religion of the Sildis — ^which was founded by Guru 
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Nanak in 1469. The Sikhs became a strong nation, and under 
Ranjit Singh, the ‘Lion of the Punjab,’ attamed their greatest 
power. The kingdom of Eanjit Singh was annexed by the 

Fis, 68a —The Ptojab ; Rbuef. 



British m 1849, the territory east of the Sutlej havmg come 
under British lule early in the mneteenth century. 

BOUNDARIES AND SIZE. — The Punjab boundaries run 
more or less north and south on the eastern and western sides, 
but Efl.H hTmr on the north and Eajputana on the south run so 
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far into the province as to bring their borders within 200 miles 
of each other. The River Sutlej and a Ime from Attook to I)elhi 
thus form two diagonals which cioss close to Lahore. 

The Punjab is bounded by the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh on the east, Kashmir on the north, the Korth-West 
Erontier Province and SalncMstan on the west, and Smd and 
Rajpntana on the south. Natural boundaries are the Himalaya 
Mountains on the north, the Jumna on the east, and the Indus 
on the west. The area of the province (including native states, 
86,500 sq. miles) is nearly 134,000 sq. miles. 

PHYSICAL EEATTJRES.—The major portion of the surface 
consists of a great, almost unbroken plain. In the north the 
territory of the Punjab extends into the Himalaya system, and 
from the great range the land resembles a low plateau, shelving 
down to the plains. In the north-west the Salt Range extends 
from the vicimty of Jehlam to Kalabagh on the Indus, and m the 
south-east the Ridge — the northern extension of the Aravalli Hills 
—runs as far as Delhi. 

The great feature of the provmce is the River Indus, with its 
five tributaries (from which the name Punjab is derived) extend- 
ing hke the fingers of a hand across the province. The umted 
stream which eventually joins the Indus is known as the Pnnjnad, 
and IS made up of the Chenab and the Sutlej. The former 
receives the Jehlam River on the right bank and the Ravi on the 
left, while the Sutlej brings the waters of the Beas 

The doabs between these streams are naturally very fertile, 
but owmg to the absence of small tributaries they have to be 
irrigated. The names given to the doabs are — 

(1) Between the Indus and Jehlam — the Svnd Sagar Doab. 

(2) Between the Jehlam and Chenab— the Jech* Doab. 

(3) Between the Chenab and Ravi— the Bechm* Doab 

(4) Between the Ravi and Beas— the Doab 

(6) Between the Beas and Sutlej — the Jalandhar Doab 

The eastern part of the provmce is watered by the Jumna, 
and to the south of the Sutlej, and roughly parallel with it, is the 
Ghaggar, a considerable stream which, rising in the Simla Hills, 

* It will be observed that these names are formed by the combination 
of the initial sounds of the names of the rivers between which they he 
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eventually loses itself in tlie Eajputana Desert. Large areas in 
the south-east and south-west are unwatered and consequently 
unproductive. 

CLIMATE AND KAINTAEL.— The Punjab is outside the 
real monsoon area, and the rain it receives during the summer 
monsoon is due to a deflection westwards of the current after 
striking the Himalayas Hence the rainfall is low — about 
20 inches at Lahore, and stiU less further west and south This 
absence of ram and other moisture, the consequent dryness of the 
atmosphere, and the remoteness of the provmce from the sea, 
combme to make the chmate more extreme than in other parts of 
India The summers are very hot and the wmters cold, at mght 
even frosty. 

lERIGATION.— The low ramfall and the absence of small 
streams have m the past rendered this fertile provmce unproductive 
except along the hanks of the nvers. This has led to the construc- 
tion of an elaborate system of canals, and to-day no country in the 
world IS so well irrigated as the Punjab. The cost of construction 
of the canals has been enormous, but so beneficial are they that 
Grovernment secures a good revenue as return on the outlay 

The canals are of two kinds — (1) perennial canals, which 
draw their waters from the nvers where they leave the mountains 
and enter the plains, and whose supply is therefore practically 
mexhaustible; and (2) inundation canals, which are cut direct 
from the mam stream and aie of service only when the river is 
in flood. The chief perenmal canals are — 

(1) The Jehlam Canal, which irrigates the Jech Doab. 

(2) The Glimah Canal, which irrigates the Eechna Doab. 

(3) The Ban Doab Canal, which denves its waters from the 
Ravi. 

(4) The Strhind Canal, fed by the waters of the Sutlej, and 
irrigating an extensive area to the east of that nver. 

(5) The Western Jumna Canal, denvmg its supply from the 
nver Jumna, and imgatmg a large part of the Eastern Punjab. 

The inundation canals are chiefly constructed from the 
Lower Sutlej and Chenab and that part of the Indus immediately 
above its junction with the Panjnad 

Further schemes are m progress for watering 'those parts of 
the provmce not yet irrigated, especially the Sind Sagar Doab. 
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PRODTICTIOirS —The chief cultivated crops are wheat and 
barley, especially the former, and the Pim3ab is fast becoming 
one of the great wheat-producing countries of the world Both 
wheat and barley are cold-weather crops The chief hot-weather 
crops aie miUets, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, and rice Tea- 
making is an important industry in the Kangra Yalley. Forests 
are preserved m the hills , and the chief timber is deodar (cedar), 

Minerals are unimportant except salt, which is dug in large 
quantities m the Salt Bange. A little coal is found in the valley 
of the Jehlam at Damdot The mme is worked by the North- 
"Western Eailway. 

COMMUNICATIOITS —The Punjab shows clearly that rail- 
way expansion is an mdex to commeicial progress. The North- 
"Western Railway spreads over practically the whole province. 
The fiist hne laid down was that connecting up Lahore and 
Peshawar with Delhi, and so with the rest of India The develop- 
ment of Punjab trade and the nse of Karachi called for the 
constiuction of the Ime from Lahore to Karachi, which is now in 
process of being doubled to cope with the increased trade. The 
construction of the Punj’ab canak has led to the laymg down of 
railways m each of the doabs, and to-day a map of the North- 
Western Railway bears a strikmg resemblance to the map of the 
Indus and its tributaries 

PEOPLE —The population of the province and native states 
was, m 1911, httle short of 20 milhons, of whom nearly one-half 
Eig 59 — Average Muhammadans and just over 2 millions 
PopcLAnox OF A Sikhs The average population is thus 185 
Se^pLj^^ ^ square mile The language of the 
educated classes is Urdu, but Punjabi is 
spoken by the great majority of the people. 

OCCUPATIONS. — Agriculture is the 
employment of the bulk of the population 
Manufactures are not yet developed to any 
extent, but mdigenous mdustnes are impor- 
tant Gold and silver embroidery, jewellery, 
and ivory work are carried on at Delhi ; 
cotton-weaving at Ludhiana ; carpets at Amritsar ; and pottery 
■at Multan L^ore, Amntsar, and Delhi are important commer- 
cial centres 
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GOVERli’MEli’T. — The Punjab has been under the control of 
a Lieutenant-Governor since 1859 He is assisted by a Legisla- 
tive Council, and the province is divided for purposes of adminis- 
tration into five Gommissionerships 

There aie thuty-four native states, of which Bahawalpur and 
the Phulkian states of Patiala, Habha, and Jind are the most 
important 

TOWNS. — Most of the large towns are connected with the 
North-Westein Railway. 

Delhi, on the Jumna, in the south-east of the provmce, is the 
new capital of India, and the most populous city in the Punjab 
(288,000) It is also a gieat commercial town and an important 
distribulang centre, being about equally distant from the ports of 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi. No fewer than six railways 
enter the city. Its industries are impoitant, its ait products being 
known aU over the world. The present city is comparatively 
modern, but the rums of many former Delhis may be traced m 
the neighbourhood. Delhi is a city of magnificent buildings, the 
moat famous of which are' the Jumma Musjid, the palaces in the 
Fort, and the tombs of emperors m the immediate vicinity The 
Qutb Minar, 10 miles distant, was built in 1206, and is still in 
the most remarkable state of preservation. 

Delhi formerly belonged to the United Provinces It was 
transferred to the Punjab after the Mutiny of 1867. 

Ambala (80,000) is an important mihtary cantonment and 
the changing station for Simla, formerly the summer capital of 
India. 

Ludhiana (60,000) is an important native city, with a growing 
cotton mdustry. 

Amritsar (163,000) is next reached. This is the centre oi 
Sikhism and the location of the Golden Temple. The town has 
important manufactures of carpets and an important market for 
manufactured cotton and other goods 

Lahore (228,000) is the capital, and stands near the Ravi, at 
the centre of the province Commercially and industrially the 
city IS glowing rapidly, and it is also the seat of a University. 
The Fort is associated with the name of Ranjit Singh, the 
great Sikh ruler. Fiom Lahore the railway runs north and 
somh. 


II 
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Mnltaii (99,000) is tHe only Punjab town of importance on 
the southern line. It is a considerable trade centre. 

Rawal Pindi is the chief town on the northern line. It is 
the most important military centre in Northern India. The 
population is 86,000. 

Other large mihtary statior^ are Attock, Jalandhar, and 
Ferozpur, the last mentioned with an arsenal. 

The Punjab has several large hill-stations. The most im- 
portant are Simla, referred to above ; Kasauli, with its Pasteur 
Institute, also reached from Ambala ; Dalhousie, from Amntsar 
and Pathankot , and Mnnee, from Eawal Pindi. 

Some towns in the west of the province have nsen on account 
of trans-frontier caravan trade : such are Kalabagh and Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 

6.-THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

This province was created m the year 1901, when several 
frontier agencies extendmg from Ohitral on the north to Waziri- 
stan on the south, which had previously been under military 
control, were umted with the frontier districts of the Punjak 
and placed under civil admimstration. 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA. — The provmce is long and 
narrow , il runs from north to south, and is irregular in shape. 
The Indus forms the boundary for a considerable distance on the 
west. The surrounding states are Kashmir, the Punjab, Balu- 
chistan, and Afghamstan. The area is 18,500 sq. miles. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. — The provmce is very mountainous, 
with nver valleys, through which flow tributaries of the Indus 
runnmg from east to west. 

The Pfmdu Kush Mountaiiis in the north attam a height of 
nearly 16,000 ft The chief streams here are the Gilghit and the 
Chitral. 

West from Peshawar is the Safed Koh Range, as high as the 
Hindu Kush, with the Kabul River to the north and the Kuram 
to the south. 

The Gomal River separates the North-West Frontier Province 
from Baluchistan. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. — The climate is, in the 
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lower districts, similar to that of the Punjab In the more 
mountainous parts it is much colder, especially in winter. The 
productions, too, are similar to those of the __ Avbbagb 

Punjab, but they are not yet commercially Population op a 


important Fruits are widely grown and 
ripen well. 

PEOPLE, — The inhabitants number 
3,200,000, or an average of 129 to the square 
mile, of which all except about 200,000 are 
Uuhaimuadans. Most of the people are 
Pathans and speak Pushtu. They are mostly 
engaged m agriculture. 

TRADE. — The main Ime of the North- 
Western Railway runs from Attock on the 


Squabs Mile op 
THE Nobth - West 
Prontibb Provincb. 



Indus to Peshawar, but a brandi of the same railway runs along 
the east bank of the Indus, and goods enter the Punjab by 


Fig 61 — Map of the North-West Frontier Province 



langmant, Cmmlc. Pji^tmAiin^BSTofkSomhit^ A tnimtrn. 


crossing the river. There is considerable road trade along the 
nver valleys into Afghamstan ^ 
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GOVEEMENT.— The province is under a Chief Commis- 
eioner, and its affairs are now controlled by the Government of 
India direct, instead of through the Punjab Government, as was 
the case with all frontier matters before 1901 

TOWN’S. — Most of the towns are important as military 
outposts. 

Peshawar (98,000), the headquarters of the Local Govern- 
ment, IS a large military station, and commands the Khaibar 
Pass. It is the centre of considerable trade, and has manu- 
factures of wax-cloth. 

Dera Ismail Ehan, on the Indus, is the destination of the 
trade through the Gomal Pass 

The chief military outposts are Banna, Kohat, and Ohitral. 


r.-BOMBAY PEESIDENCY 

HISTORY. — ^The island of Bombay was the first Indian 
territory to come into the possession of the English Crown, 
having been given as part of her dowry to the Portuguese 
Princess Catharine on her marnage with Charles II. in 1661 
Four years later the island was handed over to the East India 
Company, but it was at this time comparatively unimportant, 
Surat being at this period the centre of British enterprise on 
ihe west coast. 

The Presidency came gradually under Biitish power during 
the nineteenth century — a fresh portion of territory being 
acquired and added aftei each of the three Maratha wars. Sind 
was conquered in 1843, and although geographically distinct 
from the remainder of the Presidency, it was placed under the 
admimstration of Bombay. 

Bombay has always gained considerable importance from its 
position Bemg on the west of the peninsula it was early \isited 
by Europeans, and Dm, Daman, and Goa are still in Portuguese 
possession — a remnant of a much larger domimon. The city of 
Bombay has a large number of Paisis (the descendants of Persian 
immigrants), famous for their trading ability. 

BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. — The Bombay Presidency 
IS long and narrow, extending over a thousand miles from north 
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to south, and having an average breadth of less than 200 miles. 
The total area is 188,000 sq. miles, of which Sind occupies a 
quarter and native states nearly half the remainder 

The sea bounds the Presidency on the west, but on the land 
eide the only natural boundaries are a few small streams. 

The provinces and states lying on the borders are— 

Sind— Baluchistan (west), NWP. Province, Punjab, and 
Bahawalpur (north) , Eajputana (east) 

lower Presidency.— On the east, commencing in the north, 
Central India, Centrd Provinces, Haidarabad and Mysore States, 
and Madras. 

PHYSICAL PEATURES. — The Bombay Presidency is divided 
by the two great opemngs of the sea — the Rann of Cutch and the 
Gulf of Cambay— into three parts — 

1. Sind, north of the Eann of Cutch. This part of the 
province consists of a sandy plain, undiversified over the whole 
area, except where the Indus travels, or where the presence of 
water has caused a town or village to spring up. The lower 
course of the Indus is remarkable for its want of tributaries, and 
in its lower course the Indus Valley may be compared with the 
valley of the Nile. The river does not, however, overflow its 
banks and fertilise Sind, as the Nile fertihses Egypt. Sind is 
outside the monsoon area. 

2. The Kathiawar Peninsula, between the Eann of Cutch 
and the Gulf of Cambay. Portions of this pemnsula are hilly, 
and there are many small streams. The southern portion gets 
much more rainfall than the northern, the Eann of Cutch 
becoming quite dry in places during the hot season. 

3. The Deccan portion of the Presidency, south of the Gulf of 
Cambay. In the noith are the ends of the Vmdhya and Satpura 
Ranges and the lower courses of the Tapti and Narbada. 
Prom north to south run the Western Ghats. This range natu- 
rally divides the surface into three natural regions — the coast- 
strip ; the mountain ridge , and the plateau strip east of the 
ndge. The whole of this portion of the province is well watered, 
many streams (those to the west being very short) rising m the 
Ghats. The largest streams are the upper courses of the Godaveri, 
Kistna, and Bhima. The chief passes m the Ghats are near 
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Bombay, Thai Ghat and Bhor Ghat ; both are railway routes, 
one north-east, the other south-east, from Bombay. 

CLIMATE AED EAINFALL.— In the southern portion of 
the Presidency the proximity to the sea of the coast-stnp and the 
elevation of the interior render the chmate free from extremes, 
although, in the rains especially, it is uncomfortably humid near 
the coast. The rainfall is genemlly abundant— about 75 mches 
at Bombay — and is much higher on the west than on the east of 
the Ghats. 

In Smd the chmate is extreme, very hot in summer, and 
cool (even cold dunng the night) in winter. This is due very 
largely to the absence of moisture or any other equalising 
mfluence. The dry sand absorbs heat rapidly during the day- 
time, and radiates it as quickly durmg the night. The annual 
rainfall in Smd is only about 4 mches, monsoon rams being 
practically absent, owing to the absence of lateral mountain 
ranges to condense the moisture 

PRODTTCTIOlfS —Vegetable.— Trees are everywhere im- 
portant. In Sind the date palm is mvaluable to the people, 
and the babul grows along the banks of the Indus. The trees of 
the Western Ghats and Deccan plateau have considerable com- 
mercial value, teak and sandalwood bemg the most valuable. 
The coco-nut palm is abundant along the coast. 

Of cultivated plants, wheat and barley are grown on irrigated 
lands in the winter m Smd, millets bemg the crop in the 
summer Along the wet coast strip, rice is the most important 
cereal, and this gram is also grown on the tableland But the 
chief crops of the Bombay Deccan are wheat in the north and 
cotton m the south, the famous ' black soil * smtmg this latter 
crop to perfection. 

Animal. — Gujarat is the only part of India where the lion 
IS found. 

MINERAL. —Gold is mmed in the neighbourhood of Dharwar, 
but the mmerals of the Presidency are unimportant. 

PEOPLE — ^The total population of the Presidency is 19 J mil- 
lions, an aveiage of 160 per squaie mile, but of these only about 
3,500,000 are in Sind, so that the density of the remainder of 
the province is 212 per square mile Four-fifths of the people are 
Hindus. Bombay city contains half the Parsis in India. The 
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languages chiefly spoken are Marathi and Gujarati in the 
peninsdar part of the Presidency, and Sindhi m Sind. 

_ . OCCITPATIOirS.— As in the rest of 

Popoiiahon op a Indiaj agnculture is the most important 
Sqgaee Mn.B OP industry. (For cultivated crops see above.) 
THE Bombat Pbe- manufacture of cotton goods is be- 

coming every year more considerable, many 

+ + mills having been erected at Bombay, Ahmad- 

♦ abad, and other towns, for weaving the 

♦ + cotton of the provmce. The chief mdigenoue 

industries are those of silk-weaving, em- 
n t * ♦ + 4 n + + + broidery, and paper-making. 

*444 + 444**4* TRADE. — Tho Bombay Presidency is 

served by four systems of railways Com- 
mencing in the north, the North-Western Railway follows the 
course of the Indus through Sind (for some distance on both 
Bides of the river), with a bianeh Ime into Baluchistan , 

The northern portion of the Lower Presidency is served by the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, which runs along 
the coast northwards from Bombay, via Surat to Baroda, and 
thence to Delhi. The cenhai part has the two lines of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, one north-east to Jubbulpore, 
the other south-east vm Poona to Eaichui. The south of the 


Presidency has the Southern Mahratta Railway in two almost 
parallel Imes, the one from Poona mto Mysore State and the 
other from Eotgi into the Madras Presidency. 

These railways give an impetus to the trade of the province, 
distributing the imports of Bombay and Karachi, and facihtatmg 
the transport of Indian produce foi export. Bombay and Karachi 
stand second and thud among Indian ports in the total of goods 
dealt with, while Bombay stands fiist in the export of cotton and 
seeds, and Karachi of wheat 

GOVERNMENT.— The Bombay Presidency is under the rule 
of a Governor, who, hke the Viceioy and the Governor of Madras, 
is appointed for a period of five years by the King- Emperor. 
He IS assisted in the admimsfcration by an Executive and a 
legislative Council. The provmce has five divisions 

The number of native states is veiy large— about three 
hundred and sixty — ^but many of them are very small in area. 
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The most important is Baroda, which is under the Gaekwar. 
Other large states aie Dutch, and Khairpur in Sind 

Aden, at the south-east of Arabia, is admimsteied by the 
Governor of Bombay. 

TOWS’S.— All the important towns are connected with the 
railways. 

Bombay has the best harbour on the west coast of India, the 
coast nearest to Euiope, and this fact accounts for its growth and 
its present importance. As a poit it stands second in India, both 
impoits and exports being greater than those of any other port 
except Calcutta. It is important also as being the port at which 
the European mail leaves and enters India. The raw cotton 
produced in the Bombay Presidency accounts for the remark- 
able progress made in manufacture of late years 

The city itself is built upon an island, but traffic is carried 
across the shallow strait which separates it from the mainland, 
and both the railway lines out of Bombay are in dn*ect connection 
with the rest of the Presidency. Bombay is the second city of 
India in point of population, with about 980,000 inhabitants. 
A few years ago it stood first ; but it has suffered severely from 
the ravages of plague in recent years, and its population actually 
decreased during the decade 1891-1901. The city is remarkable 
for its fine pubhc buildings, and the caves on Elephanta Island 
in the harbour are much visited by sightseers. 

Leaving Bombay by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
B-ailway, the fiist city of importance reached is Surat (116,000), 
a few miles from the sea on the mouth of the Tapti, famous as 
being the first British settlement in India. The transfer of trade 
to Bombay has led to the dechne of Suiat, which is a river port 
and has no harbour. 

Baroda is the capital of the native state of that n.ame, and has 
a population of 99,000 It is commeicially unimpoitant 

Ahmadabad (216,000) is the second toivn in the Bombay 
Presidency It was formerly a city of much political impoitance, 
and the capital of Gujaiat It is now rising into prominence as 
a trading and cotton-manufacturing centre 

The Great Indian Peninsula Eailway runs noith-east through 
the Thai Ghat, and south-east through Bhor Ghat. 
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Poona (159,000) is the first important town on the latter line. 
This hill-station is less than 2,000 ft. above sea-level, and is 
the summer seat of the Bombay Government. It is famous as 
being the former capital of the Marathas. The only other 
important towns on this hne are jOhmadnagar and Sijapur, 
former capitals of Muhammadan kingdoms. 

On the south Mahratta lines are Selgaum, a mihtary station, 
and Dharwar, Hubli, and Sholapur, important centres of a large 
cotton-growmg area 

TOWNS IN SIND.— The chief towns of Sind rose on op 
near the River Indus, and are now connected by the North- 
Western Railway, which runs near the river. 

Sukkur stands at the pomt where the railway crosses the 
Indus by a fine suspension bridge 

Shikarpur, on the branch line through the Bolan Pass, is the 
destmation of much of the trade coming by that route into India. 

Haidarabad was the former capital of Smd, and has a popu- 
lation of about 60,000. A branch of the railway runs from this 
town to Umarkot, well known in history as the birthplace of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

Karachi (152,000) is a rapidly growing port, and the head- 
quarters of the Commissioner of Smd. The wheat and seed 
trade of the Punjab has developed to such an extent durmg the 
past few years as to make Karachi of great commercial import- 
ance. The harbour is protected by a breakwater. 
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8, mTKKL PEOTOfCES A3JD BEEAR 

HISTOEYt—Tiiese provinces, formerly native states tinder 
British protection, were raised into a Chief Commissionership in 
1861. Berar was at that time under the direct control of the 
Government of India, havmg been assigned to the British by the 


Big 63a — Cemeal PBomcEs A^D Bepab Eeuef 



Eizam of Haidarabad in return for the upkeep m his state of a 
mihtary force. In 1902, by a treaty with the Nizam, the 
‘ assigned distncts ’ were made over finally to the British, and 
Berar became, for purposes of control, a part of the Central 
Provinces. The boundary on the north-east was slightly altered 
in 1905, when the Hindi-speakmg districts of Chota Nagpur 
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were included in these provinces, and the Uriysrspeaking districts 
of the Central Provinces were made over to Bengal. 

BOBNBAEIES AI7D AHEA. — The provmces have a very 
irregular outline, most nearly resembhng a quadrilateral, the 
four sides of which are bounded by — (1) N W , Central India ; 
(2) N.E., Central India and Bengal ; (3) S E , Bengal and Madras ; 
(4) S.W , Haidarabad. The Bombay Presidency touches Berar. 


Pia 64 . — Map of the GEHTBAti Psotutces akd Bebab 



The total area is about 130,000 sq. miles, (Compare with the 
Punjab ) 

BELIEF.— The Vindhya Mountains and Central India 
Higlilands extend acioss the north, while the flat plateau of the 
Deccan occupies the south 

RIVEBS — The Marbada forms the boundary for a consider- 
able distance on the north-west, and the Godavari and its 
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mbutaries the Pranhita and Penganga on the sonth'-^yest. The 
Mahanadi, Tapti, and the Son, a tributary of the Ganges, all rise 
in these provinces 

CIIMATE AND RAINFALL.— The greater part of the 
region is remote from the sea, but the elevation moderates a 
ohmate which would otherwise be much warmer. The rainfall 
IS everywhere good. 

PRODUCTIONS —The soil is very fertile, and cotton, the 
characteristic crop of the Deccan provmces, is most largely 
cultivated, especially in Berar Other crops are nee, millet, 
oil'Seeds, and a considerable quantity of wheat. A large area is 
still covered with forests and jungle, from the former good 
timber, including teak, is obtained, and in the latter lac and 
silk'cocoons are collected 

Coal IS obtained at Warora, south of Nagpur. 

PEOPLE.— The population, a httle over 14 millions, oi 
109 to the square mile, is comparatively small , but a large part oi 
the provinces is not yet cleared of jungle, 
and is only inhabited by wild tribes A 
quarter of the population consists of abori- 
gines — Gonds and Bhils chiefly. There are 
11^ milhons of Hindus, and the chief lan- 
guages are Hindi in the north and Marathi 
m the south and west 

RAILWAYS. — These are confined to the 
northern portion of the provinces. (1) The 
Sengal-Nagpnr Railway runs to Nagpur, 
where it joins a branch of (2) the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, which traverses 
Berar. (3) From Bilaspur a branch goes north-west to the 
East Indian Railway, which runs just mside the north-west 
boundary, as far as Jabalpur, where it meets the Great Indian 
I’emnsula hne. 

TOWNS. — Nagpur (101,000), the seat of Government, is an 
ancient city and an important commercial centre. Pachmari, 
about 100 miles to the north and situated m the Satpuras, is the 
summer capital. 

Jabalpur, m the northern angle of the provinces, has a popu- 
lation of 100,000. It IS an important railway centre, and is 
famous for its marble rocks. 


Fig 65 — Avekage 
Population op a 
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Eamthi, near Nagpur, and Sagar, north of Jabalpur, are 
important military stations. 

Eaipur is the largest tomi m the east, and is a trade centre. 

The largest to-wns m Berar are Amraoti (40,000), the cotton 
market, and EUichpur, a mihtary cantonment. 

NATIVE STATES.— There are fifteen native states under 
the control of the Central Provinces Government. The largest 
IS Bastar (13,000 sq. miles), a wild region with a population of 
only 800,000. 


9. THE MADEAS PEESIDENCY 

HIST0E7. — ^Fort St. George in the city of Madras, was one 
of the earhest pieces of territory acquired by the British in India, 
havmg come into their possession in 1689. As the Bombay 
Presidency came into the hands of the Bntish as the result of the 
Maratha wars, so a considerable portion of the Madras Presidency 
came into the Empire after the Mysore wars. 

BOTrNBAEIES AND AEEA. — With the exception of the 
Northern Circars, the coast-strip between the mouth of the Kistna 
and Ohilka Lake, the whole of the Madras Presidency hes to the 
south of the Eiver Kistna and its tributary, the Tungabhadra. 
Madras has thus natural boundaries on three sides. The State 
of Mysore, although lying within the hmits of the Presidency, 
IS admimstered by the Government of India. 

The area is just over 150,000 sq. miles, 

PHYSICAL EEATUEES. — A coast-strip extends down both 
sides of the Presidency, that on the east or Coromandel Coast 
bemg much broader than that on the west or Malabar Coast, 
As stated above, the eastern strip, north of the Kistna, is known 
as the Northern Circars , the southern part is the Carnatic 
The Eastern and Western Ghats he behind these coast-stnps, 
the former broken and permitting the passage of several im- 
portant rivers, the latter contmuous and draimng by short 
streams to the Arabian Sea South of Mysore State the Nilgin 
Hills culnunate in Mt. Dodabetta, 8,750 ft. high. The Anamalai 
Hills, further south, are still higher. Between these two gioups 
the Palghat Gap furmshes communication at an elevation of 
only 1,000 ft between the two coasts. The Cardamom Hills 
occupy the extreme south of the pemnsula. 
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Fia 65 <i.-~Thb Madkas Pbesidenoi, Rembf. 
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The interior of the province forms a part of the Deccan 
tableland. 

The nvers of Madras are important, with long courses on the 
pMeau, and shorter courses on the coast-plainj to which they 
descend thiough deeply cut gorges. The chief are the lower 
courses of the GodaVen and Kistna, the North Penner, thePalar, 
the South Penner, and the Cauvery (Kaveri) The largest of 
these rivers flow into the sea by extensive deltas. 

Much of the Coromandel Coast is fnnged ivith lagoons, the 
largest being Puhcat Lake, just north of Madras. Kolar Lake 
hes near the coast noith of the mouth of the Kistna 

CLIMATE AND KAINFALL.— No part of the Presidency is 
far from the sea, so the climate is free from extremes. On the 
coast-plams it is hot and humid, while on the tableland it is 
more moderate all the year round. 

The rainfall is generally sufficient all round the coast on 
the west, where the summer monsoon blows, it is abundant , on 
the east coast, which depends more on the winter monsoon, it is 
not so heavy. The Ghats deprive the ram-bearing winds of 
much of their moisture, and paits of the tableland occasionally 
suffer from drought m consequence. 

lEEIGATlON. — The imgation works of the Madras Presi' 
dency are theiefoie very important The most common form of 
water storage is by means of tanks, with which the Presidency 
IS hterally coveied, but there are very important canals also. 
The chief of these are connected with the Godaveri, the Kistna, 
and the Cauvery, and the areas iriigated are m the deltas of these 
rivers. The head of water is obtained by an ‘ ameut ’ or dam 
built across the river where it enters the coastal plain, that 
across the Godaveii bemg 2|- miles in length These dams 
arrest the water and peimit of its distribution over distiicts that 
are thus rendered among the most fertile m India Important 
schemes for nngating other parts of the Presidency aie in course 
of development 

PEODDCXS. — The timber trees of the Western Ghats are 
valuable, the chief being teak, sandalwood, and ebony, Of 
cultivated plants, tea, coffee, and cmchona aie giown on the 
lower slopes oi the hAls, and spioes in the extreme sonth of the 
pemnsula. The chief field-crops are rice, cotton, millets, sugar- 
ir. M 
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cane, and tobacco. A little indigo is also grown. The most 
fertile districts are the deltas of the rivers, which can he easily 
irrigated. 

The minerals are important The most productive iron 
nunes in India are situated m the Salem district, but the absence 
of coal and bmestone in the vioimty renders its working on a 
large scale impossible. Manganese ore is being raised in increasing 
quantities at Yizagapatam. 

The mineral wealth of the Eastern Ghats is considerable. 
Plumbago is found and worked, and this mineral is also obtained 
in Travancore 

Salt IS produced by the evaporation of sea- water in the lagoons. 

PEOPLE — ^Madras is one of the most thickly peopled pro- 
vinces of India The total population is 41,400,000— that is, 279 
to the square mile. The states of Travan- 
core and Cochin are, owing to their fertility, 
very densely populated, the former support- 
ing 416, and the latter 596 people to the 
square mile 

Nine-tenths of the people are Hindus, and 
of the remamder one-third are Christians. 

The languages spoken are Dravidian — 
chiefly Tamil, Telugu, and Malayalam. 

OCCUPATIONS.— Agnculture employs 
the great majority of the people, but the 
preparation of the raw products of the 
province— cotton, oil, indigo, and sugar — ^is increasing A very 

flourishing tobacco and cigar industry is carried on in the 
neighbourhood of Tnohinopoly There is a little mining, and 
round the coasts the villagers engage in fishing 

TRADE.— -The province is well supplied with railways, which 
radiate from Madras. The three main hues are the South 
Mahratta, the Madras, and the South Indian Railways. 

For sea traffic the Madras Presidency is not so well supphed, 
for there is not a really good harbour in 1,700 miles of coast-hne. 
The coastmg trade is nevertheless considerable, the chief ports 
engaged being Yizagapatam, Cocanada, Pondichern, Cuddalore, 
Tuticorin, Quilon, Cochin, Calicut, and Mangalore. 

Madras is the only seaport which affords harbourage to large 
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ocean-going steamers, and its harbour is maintained at enormous 
expense. It is the only one of India’s five large ports which 
is not the terminus of ocean passengei services. The chief exports 
are rice, cotton, and oil-seeds, and the imports manufactured 
articles. 

With dredging, the harbour of Vizagapatam would be the 
safest and most commodious on the east coast. Proposals for 
its development have been made. 

GOVERUMEITT — The Governor of Madras is appointed in 
England for a teim of five years, and, as in Bombay, there are 
two Councils The province is divided mto districts for purposes 
of admimstration 

There are two very important native states, Travancore and 
Cochm, and three smaller ones, Padakotah, Banganapalli, and 
SunduT. 

Travancore (area, 7,129 sq miles ; population, 3,430,000) hes 
at the extreme south-west of the peninsula. The full effect of 
the monsoon is felt here, and the state is consequently well- 
watered and fertile. On the coast, rice is cultivated , and on the 
hills of the interior, teak and spices are important products. 

Trivandrum (64,000) is the capital, and Guilon and Alleppi 
the chief ports 

Cochin (area, 1,362 sq miles , population, 918,000) hes to the 
north of Tiavancore, and is similar to it in physical structure, 
ohmate, and productions Cochm is the most densely peopled 
state in India (596 to a square mile). 

Ernakolam (22,000) is the capital, and Cochin the chief port. 

The Laccadive Islands, on the 12th parallel and 200 miles 
fiom the west coast, are under the Madras Government. 

TOWNS. — The Madras Presidency has a larger number of 
towns than any other division of India, there being no fewer than 
48 with a population of over 20,000 Several important towns 
he round the coast (see under ‘ Trade ’ above). The majority of 
the mland towns are in the south of the Presidency, and are 
connected by the South Indian Railway. 

Madras (518,000) is the third city in India in point of 
population, and the fifth seaport in point of foreign trade. It 
OW3S its importance less to its trade and commerce than any 
other city m the Empire. The unsatisfactory nature of the 
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harbour accounts for this m a large measuie, as does also the fact 
that it IS not so conveniently situated foi distiibution over a 
wide aiea, and to a large population, as the moie flourishing 
poits, inoieover, the gieat number of small poits m the Presidency 
pioduces competition, which is not so keen elsewhere A con- 
siderable part of the Madias Piesidency is fed with foieign 
goods fiom the more favoui ably situated poitof Bombay The 
meiidian of Madras passes very nearly thiough the centie of 
the Empiie, and ‘standard time’ for the whole of India is 
calculated at its observatory The city is the seat of a flourish' 
ing University 

The South Indian Railway mam line runs through Cudda- 
lore, Combaconum, Tanjoie, Tnchmopoli, Dmdigul, and Madura 
to Tuticoiin Pondicheni, Tmnevelli, and Quilon aie on branch 
lines 

Ouddalore, Pondichem, Quilon, and Tuticorin are coasting 
ports Tuticorin is the terminus of the lailway 

CombaconTim, Tanjore, and Madura are places much vene- 
rated by Hindus. Maduia (184,000) is the leligious capital of 
South India, corresponding to Benares m the north. It is noted 
for its temples. 

Tiichmopoli (122,000) and Pmdigul are centres of the cigar- 
making industry. 

The South Mahratta Railway runs into the north-west of 
the Presidency The only important town passed is Bellary, a 
fortress and military station. 

The Madras Railway has three sections. The south-western 
section passes Salem, Coimbatore, and Cahcut. 

Salem (69,000) stands in the iron district; the absence of 
coal and hmestone prevents the profitable working of the metal 
on a large scale. 

Coimbatore is situated at the entrance to the Palghat Gap. 

Calicut is on the west coast, and was visited by Vasco de 
Gama in 1498. It gave its name to the fabric ‘ cahco.’ 

By the north-eastern section of the Madras Railway, com- 
mumcation is established between Madias and the coast ports 
of Cocanada and Vizagapatam, and with the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, which runs as far as Waltair. 

The most important hiU-staiion is Ootacamund, which stands 
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at an elevation of 7,000 in the Nilgiri Hills. It is the summer 
seat of Government. 


10. BURMA 


HISTORY.— Burma, like the Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies, has come under British rule as the result of three 
successive wars. The two coast-strips of Arakan and Tenasserim 
were taken after the first Burmese war, the lemainder of Lower 
Burma after the second, and Upper Burma after the third 
Burmese war in 1886. For seveial years the piovince was 
administeied by a Chief Commissioner, but it was raised to the 
status of a Lieutenant-Governorship in 1897. 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA— On the west, Burma is 
hounded by the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
by the Bay of Bengal. On the remaining sides it is bordered by 
foreign territory — China, French Indo-China, and Siam. 

In extent it is the largest piovmce, having an aiea of a little 
undei 240,000 sq miles, about equal to the whole of Bengal, 
Bihar and Oiissa, and Assam put together 

(For ‘ Relief,’ ‘ Drainage,’ ‘ Rainfall and Climate,’ ‘ Produc- 
tions,’ and ‘People,’ see pages 117-120.) 

POPDIATION.— The population in 1911 was about 12 
millions This number included nearly million Buddhists. 


The people belong almost entiiely to the 
Tibeto-Buman race, those of the interior 
consisting of wild uncivihsed tribes. 


Fig 68 — Avebagb 
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OCCUPATIONS. — The industries are Burma 


connected almost entirely with the natural 
products of the province. 

1. Agriculture. — This is the occupation 
of the vast majority Rice is the great crop, 
and there are a number of mills for husking 
it. Tobacco is grown and made into cigars. 

2 Connected with Forests —Timber 
(especially teak) is felled, floated down the 
rivers, and sawn in miUs. The Burmese excel in wood-carving. 
Silk IS collected in the forest, and the silk-weavuig industry is 
unportant. 
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3 Minmg —Petroleum is pumped from the oil-wells of Upper 
Burma ; other minerals, of less commercial impoitance to Burma, 
are coal, iron, and tin. Burma is famous for its rubies, found 
on the hills near the Irawadi above Mandalay. 

COimUNICATIONS. — 1. Rivers —The Irawadi and its 
tributary the Ohindwin are very important as highways. A 
regular service of steamers goes up and down the river between 
Bhamo and Rangoon, and through the various channels at the 
mouth 

2 Railways.— The longest and most important line runs 
from Rangoon to Mandalay along the Sittang Valley, and thence 
for 860 miles along the Mu Valley towards the frontier. Other 
hues travel along the Irawadi to Piome, and across the delta to 
Bassein 

TRADE.— Like India, Burma has good coasting ports, and 
considerable trade goes on between these and the Ladian ports, 
especially Calcutta. The chief of these are Akyab, Moulrnem, 
Tavoy, and Mergui. 

Rangoon is the centre of the foreign trade, and is a port of 
call for several important lines of steamers. It stands fourth in 
foreign trade among the ports of the Indian Bmpiie. It was 
formerly third, but has now been passed by Karachi. 

The chief exports are rice, nimeral oil, and teaik, and other 
products of the country on a much smaller scale. The leading 
imports are manufactured goods, metals, and silk (law and 
manufactured). 

TOWNS.— Rangoon (298,000) is a remarkable example of the 
rise of a port with the commercial development of a country, 
the population and trade having increased tenfold during the past 
fifty years. The city is well laid out, and is situated about 
20 miles from the sea, on the mouth of the Rangoon River Less 
than half the inhabitants are Burmese, the lemainder being 
Chinese and people from Madras and Bengal. 

Mandalay (188,000), the foimer capital of Upper Burma, is 
an important centre of river and railway traffic. The ancient 
capitals of Ava and Amarapura are near by 

Bassem, on a iiver of the same name, although nearly 
80 miles from the sea, is accessible by laige steameis, and it is 
the great rice market of Burma. 
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Akyab also exports rice ; Monlmein has most of the timber 
trade ; Tavoy and Mergtii export edible birds’ nests to China. 


EXAMINATIOiV FAFEBS 

A 1 Which parts of India are most densely populated ? Account for tho 
density in each case 

2 What are the chief occupations of the people of Bengal ? 

8 What IS the extent of the Bombay Presidency, and what are its chief 
physical divisions ? 

4 Describe the canal system of the Punjab 
B 1 Account for the nse, in their particular localities, of Allahabad^ 
Bombay, Delhi, Karachi, Peshawar 

2 Describe the physical features of the North-West Frontier Province 

3 Give a short account of the river system of Burma 

4 Which of the provinces of India have natural bonndaiies ? Illustrate 

by a map 

C 1 What are the chief articles of trade dealt with at Calcutta, Bangoon,. 
Bombay, Karachi? Account for their prepondeiance at these 
ports 

2 Describe a railway journey fiom Bombay to Madras 

3 What are the chief differences m climate and rainfall between Upper 

and Lower Burma ? How do you account foi them ? 

4 Write a short account of each of the following — Palghat Gap, 

Sukkur, Shikarpur, Goa, Jabalpur, Haidwar 
D 1 Describe the trade and trade-routes across the north-west frontier of 
India 

2 Give a short account of the river system of the Central Provinces 

3 Compare the Madras and Bombay Presidencies as to shape, size, 

configuration, population, and products 

4 Give in order, commencmg at Karachi, the chief coasting ports of 

India 


PROTECTED STATES.— 1. KASHMIR 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — Kashmir is the second in size 
of the Indian native states, but owing to the mountamous nature 
of the countiy the population is small The scenery, climate, 
and sport attract large numbers of tourists and hohday makers, 
especially to the beautiful valleys of the south-west. The best 
known part of the country is the Valley of Kashmir, drained by 
the River Jehlam. 



Pio 70 — Map Siiowino PiiorEoTm Statph : Nonrni'RN India. 
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The state has been tributary to the British since the dose of 
the first Sikh w m 1846. 



BOTTUBAIRIES AlfD AREA — ^Eashniir is ronghly fonr-sified 
in shape, and has an area of 80,900 sq. miles. It is bounded cm 
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the west and south by Indian temtoiy— the North-West Frontier 
Province and the Punjab, on the east and north by Chinese 
territory — Turkestan and Tibet. 

FHYSIGAIi FEATITRES. — Kashmir is a land of lofty moun- 
tains and valleys. Three main ranges cross the state from north- 
west to south-east. The most northern of these, and loftier than 
the neighbouring Himalayas, is the Karakorum Eange. Its 
highest peak, Hount Godwin Austen (28,250 ft.), is the second 
highest m the world. South of the Karakorum Mountains are 
the two parallel ranges of the Himalayas. Nanga Farbat, 
the highest peak of the mner range, is 26,600 ft high. The 
perpetual snows and the glaciers of these lofty ranges feed in- 
numerable streams which either jom the Indus and its tnbutanes 
or, as in the north-east, dram into lakes. 

The Elver Indus flows north-west, diagonally across the state. 
At the pomt where its course bends southward it is joined by the 
Gilgit from the west. The Jehlam and Chenab drain the south- 
west area. Wulur Lake, below Srmagar, is an expansion of the 
former river, and is the largest fresh- water lake m India 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS -The elevation of the 


country renders excessive heat unknown. In most parts the 
chmate is cold, but the summer in the lower valleys is very 
pleasant, and the Valley of Kashmir is a favourite resort for 
people who wish to escape the heat of the Indian plains. 

The rainfall is slight, especially in the mtenor, the dryness 
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of the northern slopes of the mountains 
accounting for the snow-hne being actually 
higher than on the slopes facing to the 
south. 

The forests are important, the chief tim- 
ber cut being deodar The field crops are 
not commercially important , the chief are 
rice, maize, wheat, barley, and miEets. 
Fruit IS of excellent quahfcy, and the 
beautiful flowers which grow wild have 
obtained for the country the name of the 


' Garden of India.’ The mulberry tree grows in the valleys, and 


supports a thnvmg silk industry in Srinagar. 


PEOPLE. — The population is about 8,000,000 (35 to the 


square mile), of whom about three-quarters are Muhammadans, 
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so that Xashnur may be descnbed as a Muhammadan state under 
a Hmdu ruler, just as Haidarabad is a Hindu state under a 
Muhammadan ruler. 

The Kashmiris are tall, well-bmlt, hardy people, and make 
excellent labourers. There is an admixture of Mongol blood in 
the people on the Ohmese frontier 

TRADE.— The trade is mth the Punjab, the chief routes being 
via Piawal Pindi, Jehlam, and Sialkot A railway from Rawal- 
pmdi, ua Murree, to Srmagar is contemplated, communication 
bemg now maintained by the Jehlam Valley Road, one of the 
finest examples of road-engineenng m the world 

GOVERNMENT —The state is governed by a Maharajah, who 
IS directly responsible through the Bntish Resident to the 
Government of India There are twelve divisions, of which the 
south-western — ^Punch, Kashmir, Naoshera, and Jammu— are 
most thickly populated 

TOWNS.— Srinagar (126.000), the capital, is the only large 
town. It stands on the Jehlam, in a picturesque valley. The 
river at this pomt is kept back by banks, and when the melting of 
the snows brmgs down an unusually large supply of water, these 
sometimes break, and the town is therefore subject to floods. A 
great scheme for lowering the bed of the nver by means of 
mammoth dredgers is now m operation, the electric power bemg 
obtained from the nver itself. It is hoped by these measures to 
avoid floods in future. 

Jammu is connected with Sialkot by railway. 

Leh, on the River Indus m Ladakh, is the most important 
trade centre of the interior 

Gilgit IS the outpost of the Empire in the extreme north-west. 
2 BAIITCEISTAN. 

Baluchistan is the most western part of the Indian Empire, 
stretchmg from the Sulaunan and Hala Mountains to about the 
60th mendian of longitude 

Its mam divisions are • — 

1 British and administered territory m the north-east corner 
of the provmce— area, about 46,500 sq. miles. 

2 The protected native states of Kalat and Las Beks— area, 
78,000 sq miles. 
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8. Tribal areas, semi-independent but subject to the control 
of the Political Agent in Sibi— area, 7,000 sq miles 

The whole of the country has come under British influence 
since 1873 

BOUNDARIES. — On the east, Sind, the Punjab, and the 
N.W.P. Province ; on the north, Afghanistan , on the west, 
Persia , and on the south, the Arabian Sea. 

PHYSICAL EEATURES. — Geographically Baluchistan be- 
longs to the great Plateau of Irania, whch also includes Afghan- 
istan and Persia. Mountains cross the tableland at intervals, 
and the whole of the country is desert. An occasional stream is 
met with, but the small cultivated areas have to be irrigated. 
This IS done by means of water led along underground tunnels 
(called karezes), which are tapped at intervals by wells. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUOTIONS.-Baluchistan, like the 
remainder of the Iranian Plateau, hes outside the monsoon region, 
and m the tropical rainless belt. The climate is therefore very 
dry, and in winter extreme. The thermometer in winter often 
smks below zero at mght ; the elevation prevents excessive heat. 
The only vegetable product which grows in sufficient quantity for 
export IS &uit, particularly grapes and melons. The villagers 
grow a little wheat and millet where water is available. 

PEOPLE. — ^The total population is only about 914,000, or one 
and a quarter that of the city of Bombay. Of these about 396,000 

hve in British territory. The people are 
Pig 72 — Ayeragb practically all Muhammadans, and nomadic 
of 1“ liabits, spending the summer on the 
Baluchistan plateau, and avoiding the severe winter by 

migrating to the plains of Sind They live 
largely in rude huts, and their wealth consists 
of a few camels. Nearly three lakhs of the 
inhabitants are Brahuis who speak a Dra- 
vidian tongue; the existence here of this 
isolated Bravidian tribe has led some authori- 
ties to the conclusion that this race came 
originally into India by this route. 

GOVERNMENT. — The Agent to the Governor-General is in 
charge, and he is responsible direct to the Government of India 
The Khan of Kalat is amenable to the advice of this officer in all 
matteis of importance m the administration of his territories. 
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TOWNS. — Ouetta was a native town of some importance in 
the Bolan Pass before the British occupation. It is now the 
British military outpost for this part of the frontier. The 
strategic branch of the North-Western Railway from Sukkur runs 
beyond Quetta to Chaman on the Afghan frontier. Considerable 
trade is carried on, fruit and carpets being brought m from Persia 
by caravans 

Kalat, almost due south of Quetta, is the capital of the Khan 
of Kalat’s territory. 

3. RAJPBTANA 

Rajputana is a collection of twenty native states, with a 
patch of British territory, Ajmere-Merwara, lying in the centre. 
The state takes its name from the lace of the ruhng chiefs 
(Rajput), to which all but three belong. There is only one 
Muhammadan state — Tonk. 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA.— Rajputana is roughly four- 
sided m shape, with its diagonals runmng north and south and 
east and west. The bounding provinces are. north-west, the 
Punjab; north-east, the Punjab and United Provinces; south- 
east, Central India , south-west, Smd and Gujarat. 

The area is 127,000 sq miles. (Compare with the Punjab.) 

PHYSICAL PEATURES.— The Aravalli Range runs in a 
north-easterly direction across the province, dividing it into two 
well-defined and unequal parts. 

1. Western Rajputana —This portion extends from the 
Aravallis to Sind, and includes the Thar Desert. Here (1) the 
rainfall is very deficient ; (2) the country is ill- watered, the Luni 
being the only nver, (3) the soil is sandy and parched; (4) 
vegetation is ^ery scanty, (6) there are very few towns , (6) the 
people move from place to place seeking paskrage for their flocks. 

2. Eastern Rajputana.— This is the smaller section (1) The 
rainfall is generally sufficient ; (2) the Chambal and its tributaries 
spread over the whole region , (3) the soil is fertile , (4) good 
crops are grown , (5) there are many towns ; (6) the people hve 
m towns and villages and follow agiicultural pursuits. 

Sambhar Lake lies to the north of Ajmere 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS.— The climate varies from 
dry and extreme (similar to Sind) m the north-west to warm or 
tropical in the south-east. 
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The lack of ram renders much of the country subject to 
famine, but there are projects for watering the western half by 
canals. In the west the only crop that can be grown is millet ; 
in the east, wheat and barley can be grown m the winter, and 
sugar-cane and cotton m the summer. 

PEOPLE. — The population is about IO 5 millions, or about 76 
to the square mile. The east is much more thickly populated 
than the west. Only about one-tenth of 
the people are Muhammadans, and there are 
about 350,000 Jains , the rest are Hindus. 

STATES. — East of the Aravalh Hills, 
the chief states are TTdaipnr, Jaipur, Shart- 
pur, Alwar, Kotah, andTonk. To the west, 
the largest are Bikamr and Jodhpur. Each 
state has a resident political agent, and the 
whole Agency is under the charge of the 
Agent to the Governor-G-eneral, whose head- 
quarters are at Ajmere 

The small British district of Ajmere-Merwara is also under 
the control of the Agent 

RAILWAYS.— The main lines of the Rajputana-Malwa, and 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways (narrow-gauge 
hues) pass through the province, and there are railway connec- 
tions eastward with Haidarabad (Sind), and northward with 
Bhatinda. 

TOWES. — The internal strife among the various states led to 
most of the chief towns being built in strong natural positions 
and well fortified 

Jaipur (137,000) is the largest city in Rajputana. It is a 
commercial centre, and has fine pubhc bmldings 

Udaipur is the capital of the state of the same name. The 
Raja ranks highest among the Rajput chiefs 

Jodhpur and Bikamr are capitals of large arid states in the 
western half of the Agency. 

Ajmere ( 86 , 000 ) stands at a considerable elevation above the 
surrounding plain, and enjoys a pleasant chmate for most of the 
year. It is the seat of Government, and has a large college for 
the education of native chiefs. 

Abu IS a hill station at the southern extremity of Rajputana. 
It stands at an elevation of 4,000 ft.^ and is a centre of Jaimsm. 


Fig 73 — Atbkage 
Population op a 
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4. CENTRAI INDIA AGENCY 

This is, Eke Eajputana, a coUeetion of native states. The 
number of states in Central India (143) is, however, seven times 
as many as in Rajpntana, while the total area is only about two- 
thuds. The method of control is similar— the states being 
administered by an Agent to the Governor-General. 

BOUNDARIES. — The outhne of the Agency can best be 
understood by a study of the south-eastern side of Eajputana, 
the southern boundary of the Umted Provinces, and the northern 
boundary of the Central Provinces. 

A tongue of land projeefang southwards from the United 
Provinces and another northwards from the Central Provmces 
meet and divide the Agency into two distmct areas, of which the 
eastern is about half the size of the western. 

p]Br?SICAL FEATURES.— Most of the Agency is occupied 
by a gently nsmg tableland, the slope bemg from south to north 
The Vindhya Range traverses the south, and the Salpura Moun- 
tains enter the south-western comer. 

The western section of the Agency is drained by the Chambal 
and its tnbutanes, especially the Rah Smd on the north, and the 
Narbada on the south 

The eastern section is watered by the Son and other small 
tnbutanes of the Ganges 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. — The configuration of the 
surface accounts for the climate, which is hot in the less 
elevated area to the north and more moderate m the hilly 
region to the south. The Yindhya Mountains condense the ram- 
clouds from the west, but their direction permits the ram- 
bearmg winds to penetrate into the mtenor The rainfall is 
therefore good, and increases in amount from the western to 
the eastern portion of the Agency 

The soil is fertile, and the crops are good. The opium grown 
on the Malwa plateau m the west is the best in lidia ; other 
important crops are millet, tobacco, cotton, and sugar-cane. 
Wheat IS a cold-weather crop. 

PEOPLE— The population is about 9^ millions, of whom 
8 millions are in one state— Gwalior. 

The Dravidian element which prevails over South India now 
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begins to come into evidence. In the hiU tracts of the south 
there are large numbers of Gonds and Bhils. 

STATES AND TOWNS.— Some of the larger states have 
not compact and well-defined areas. Gwahor and Indore, for 
example, have small pieces of territory scattered away from the 
main part of the state. 

Gwalior State occupies nearly one-tiurd of the whole Agency. 
Its area is 25,000 sq miles. 

The city of Gwahor, or Lashkar (89,000), is the capital, and 
the largest town in Central India. It stands on a rock fortress 
of great natural strength The G.I P. Eailway runs close to the 
city. 

Nimach, on the Eajputana-Malwa Eailway, and ITjjain are 
both situated in Gwahor territory, remote from the main part 
of the state The former is a mihtary station, and the latter is 
celebrated for its Hindu remains. 

Indore State hes to the south-east of the Agency. Indore 
(86,000) is the capital and the headquarters of the Agent to the 
Governor-Geneial. 

Mhow, to the south, is a military cantonment. 

Bhopal State is to the east of Indore. Bbopal, the capital, 
ptands on the plateau, and is an important station on the Indian 
Midland Eailway, 

Eewa IS the largest state in the eastern section of the Agency, 
and in pomt of size is next to Gwahor. The state possesses an im- 
portant deposit of coal Eewa, the capital, and the largest town 
m this part of the Agency, has only 24,000 inhabitants. 

5. HAIDAEABAD 

Haidarabad is the largest native state in the Indian 
Empire, and hes m the heart of the Deccan It is entirely an 
inland state, although the boundary comes within a hundred 
miles of the coast in the vicimty of the mouths of the Godaveri 
and Kistna 

BOTJNDAEIES AND AEEA — The state is roughly trian- 
gular in shape, with the Madras Presidency, the Central Provinces, 
and the Bombay Presidency along the three sides. It has natural 
boundaries for a very considerable distance — the Godaven, with 
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its tnbutary the Penganga on the noith ; and the Kistna, with 
' its tributary the Tungabhadra on the south. 

The area is 82,700 sq. miles. (Compare with Eashmir ) 
PHYSICAL PEATTTRES. — The surface is a tableland with 
its general slope from west to east. There are occasional hill 
ranges, but none of any great height. The eastern eoast-plam 
penetrates for a considerable distance into the plateau m the lower 
valleys of the Godaveri and Kistna. 

The northern half of the state is drained by the mam stream 
of the Godaveri and its numerous tnbutanes. The Kistna and 
its left-bank tributaries, of which the chief is the Bhima, dram 
the southern half. 

CLIMATE, EAINPALL, AMD PEODTJCTIOES.— The ele- 
vation of the state prevents any great degree of heat, and its 
southerly latitude protects it from cold, and the chmate may 
best be described as warm The rainfall, amounting to between 
80 and 40 inches, is received mostly during the summer monsoon. 

The chief crop is cotton, as in other parts of the Deccan. 
Other cultivated crops are millet, oil-seeds, and a httle wheat, 
none of which reqmres much moisture 

Of mmeral products, coal, which is foxmd at Smgareni in the 
extreme east of the state, is the most important. 

PEOPLE. — The total population is about 18,300,000, of whom 
only one-tenth are Muhammadans. Haidarabad is therefore a 
Hindu state with a Muhammadan ruler. 
The people belong mainly to the Bravidian 
race, and the languages chiefly spoken are 
Marathi and Telugu. 

GOVEBHMENT. — The ruler of Haidara- 
bad is called the Nizam — a title which has 
been retained since early m the eighteenth 
century, when the state was tributary to the 
Moghal Empire. The Government of India 
IS represented by a Resident. 

BAILWAYS. — The railways of the state 
radiate from Hoadaiabad, the system being known as the Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway One branch goes east and meets the 
Madras Railway at Bezwada ; a second runs north-west, meetmg 


Pig 75 — Average 
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the G.IP. Eailway at Manmad, and a third, travelhng west, 
meets the same line at Wadi. 

TOWITS. — Haidarahad (500,000) is the capital, and the 
fourth city in point of population in India The inhabitants 
were once well known for their lawlessness but great improve- 
ments have been effected in recent years Near Bhidarabad are 
Secunderabad, with the largest mihtary garrison in India, and 
Golkonda, once famous for its diamond cutting and polishing. 

In the north-west are Aurangabad and Eaulatabad— ancient 
capitals ; and EUora and Ajanta, with remarkable architectural 
remains m the shape of rock-hewn temples. In the same neigh- 
bourhood IS the battlefield of Assaye. 

6. MYSORE 

Mysore is the native state occupying the southern portion of 
the Deccan tableland. The average elevation (about 2,000 ft.) is 
nearly twice that of Haidarahad. 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA.— The state is almost entirely 
enclosed by the Madras Presidency. The Bombay Presidency 
borders it for a short distance on the north-west, and Goorg on 
the south-west. It is an irregular triangle in outhne, with one 
side nearly parallel to the west coast. The area is just under 
30,000 s^ miles. 

PHYSICAL PEATURES. — ^To the east and west are the 
Ghats, which meet in the Nilgiri Hills, immediately to the south 
of the state The Ghat region to the west is known locally as 
the Malnad, the western plateau as the Maidan. The highest 
part of Mysore is a ridge crossmg the middle of the state from 
east to west From this the rivers dram north to the Eistna, 
and south to the Cauvery. The chief streams flowing mto the 
former are the Tunga and the Vedavati, and mto the latter the 
Shamsha. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUflEIONS.-The elevation of the 
state renders its climate temperate On the west the monsoon 
rainfall is heavy , m the rest of the state it only amounts to about 
30 inches. 

The vegetable products are important The forests yield 
valuable timber, especially teak and sandalwood. In the north 
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cotton is grown, and in the river valleys sugar-cane and rice, but 
the most important crop is millet (ragi). Cofiee is grown on the 
slopes of the Western Ghats. 

The only important mmeral is gold, which is obtamed from 
the Kolar Goldfields, m the extreme east of the state. 

PEOPLE. — The inhabitants number 5| millions, or 188 to 
the square mile. Of these, 5 millions are Hindus— a larger 
proportion than in any other provmce or state m India. The 
people belong to the Dravidian race, and the language spoken is 
Eanarese. 

RAILWAYS — The Southern Mahratta Railway runs 
through the middle of the state, a branch going south-west from 
Bangalore to Mysore 

TOWES.— Mysore (71,000) in the south, is the capital, and 
the residence of the Maharajah and the British Resident. Sermga- 
patam, a few miles to the norih, and the former capital, is now 
httle more than a village 

Bangalore (188,000) is the only large city, and a mihtary 
station. It stands at an elevafeon of over 3,000 ft., and enjoys a 
mild chmate throughout the year. It is an important commercial 
centre. 

The Eolar Goldfields support a population of 88,000. 

COORG 

Coorg IS a small state to the south-west of Mysore, and is 
under the control of the Bntish Resident of that state It has 
an area of 1,680 sq. miles, and a population of 180,000. The 
state is mountamous and well wooded. Coffee is commercially 
the most important product. 

THE AHDAMAH AITD EICOBAE ISLAITOS 

These two groups of islands form one end of the great curve 
which sweeps round fiom Cape Negrais to New Guinea Together 
they form one pohtical division, under the control of a Chief 
Commissioner. Their impoitance hes in the fact that Port Blair 
on South Andaman is the penal settlement for the Empire. The 
islanders are negritos. 
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INDEPENDENT TEREITOEY 

2Jepal and Bhutan are t\70 Himalayan states, politically in- 
dependent, but geographically a part of India. They are separated 
from each other by Sikfam. 

Nepal occupies an oblong strip of Himalayan territory between 
the 80th and 88th meridians. Its area is about 54,000 sq[. miles. 

The great northern range attains its greatest height m Nepal, 
both Mt. Everest and Dhaulagm being situated in tbs state 
The upper courses of the Gogra, Gandak, and Eusl are the cbef 
rivers. 

At the foot of the mountains is the Terai, and tbs strip, being 
well watered both by nvers and rainfall, is very productive. A 
large part is, however, covered with ]ungle. The cbef crops are 
rice, millets, and oilseeds. The timber is valuable, the cbef 
commercial varieties bemg sal and sisu. 

The population of Nepal is about tbee milhons, or about 
tbee times that of Calcutta. A certain number of its hardy and 
warhke mountain people, called Gurkhas, are drafted every year 
into the Indian Army. 

The capital is Khatmandu, near the centre of the country, 
and here a British Resident resides. 

Bhutan, further to the east, is only about one-third the size 
of Nepal, the area being just under 17,000 sq. miles. 

Like Nepal, it is an entirely mountainous state, the bghest 
peak being Chumalari, about 24,000 feet in height. The dramage 
of the country is southward mto the Brahmaputra, the Manas 
bemg the cbef stream. 

The people of Bhutan are supposed to number less than 
a lakh, and they are less advanced than the Nepalese. They 
grow only sufficient produce to satisfy their own needs, and there 
IS practically no trade 

The capital, Punakha, near the centre of the country, is httle 
.Uore than a mountain village, and very httle is known about it. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS 

1. FRENCH.— Altogether less than 200 sq. miles. 

(I) Chandarnagar, on the River Hugh , (2) Yanaon, on the 
coast, in the delta of the Godaven , (3) Pondichem, the residence 
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of the French Governor , and (4) Zarikal, both on the Cainatio 
coast , (5) Mahd, on the Malabar coast, south-west of Mysore. 

2. PORTUGUESE. — A httle over 1,000 sq. miles. 

(1) Goa, a mantime district south of Bombay, 

(2) Dm, an island , and (3) Daman, a small town, on opposite 
sides of the entrance to the Gulf of Cambay. 

TiTAMTTV ATTnir FAPESS 

A 1 Descnbe the physical features of Kashmir What effect has the 
elevation upon the climate? 

2 Describe and account for the climate of Baluchistan 

3. What method of irrigation is carried on in Baluchistan ? 

4 Contrast as completely as you can Eastern and Western Bajputana 
B 1 What do you understand by the Central India Agency ? Mention the 
four largest native states m it 

2 Compare and contrast the states of Kashmir and Haidarabad 

3 What languages are spoken in Baluchistan, Mysore, and Haidarabad ? 

4 Where and what are Nanga Farbat, Leh, Kalat, Bewa, EUora, Kolar ? 
C 1 Wnte a short account of Nepal 

2 What European Powers have possessions in India? Where are they 

situated? 

3 What IS the form of Government m Kashmir, Sikhm, Central India 

Agency, Baluchistan ? 

4 Oompaie the area and population of the Protected States with those 

of the Bntish Provinces 

D. 1 Draw a map of the Indian Empire showing the chief mountain 
ranges and the riveis which flow from them 

2 Mention the chief lakes of India, and give their situation 

3 Which of the Indian rivers have deltas ’ Give the reason as far as 

you can How far are the ‘ stages ’ of Indian rivers typical ? 

4 Where in India are the areas of (1) heavy rainfall, (2) deficient 

ramfall ? Give reasons 

B 1 In which parts of the country is agriculture aided by irrigation ? 
What different means are employed in different parts ? 

2 Draw an outhne map of India and insert on it the names of the chief 

productions in then proper locahties 

3 Illustrate by reference to India the belts of vegetation encountered m 

climbing from the plains to the snow-hne 

4 Where are the chief forest areas of India? What timber is found m 

them? 

F. 1. Name the chief manufactures of India, and the cities connected with 
them Mention also any circumstances that have affected their 
growth in recent times. 
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2. With \ 7 hat countries is the trade m the follo\nng articles carried 
on .—opium, ]ute, wheat, tea ? 

3 Which paits of India aie ruled by a Governor, a Lieutenant-Guvernor, 

a Chief Commissioner, an Agent to the Governor-General? 

4 Account as fax as you can foi the difierent races and languages found 

m India 


CEYLON 

POSITION AND SIZE.— Ceylon is separated fioin India by 
Palk Strait and the Onlf of Manaar, Although pohtically distinct, 
geogiaphicaUy it belongs to India, a nuinber of islands and rocks, 
known as Adam's Bridge, stietching across the stiait, and almost 
connecting it with the mainland The island is 270 miles long, 
25,000 sq miles m aiea, and the southernmost pomt is less than 
6® from the Equatoi. 

PBTTSICAL PEATUEES.— The southern part of the island is 
monntainons, but the noithern part is low. The highest peak, 
Pedrotalf^ala, is 8,300 ft. high. Theie are numerous streams 
flowing from the mountains , the longest is Mahaweli Ganga, 
which flows almost due north mto Trincomalee Bay. 

CLIMATE AND EAINEALL.— The chmate is tropical— that 
is, warm, moist, and equable. The pioximity of the sea and the 
abundant rainfall prevent extremes of heat. The moimtainous 
part of the island in the south gets over 100 mches of rain 
annually, and even the small, comparatively dry area in the north- 
west gets nearly 50 inches 

PEODDCTIONS. — The foiests produce valuable timber — 
ebony, satinwood, &c Cultivated crops aie veiy important, of 
which the chief is tea , other products are rice, spices, and oil* 
seeds Cocoa, rubber, cinchona (for quinine), and coco-nuts are 
exported, of which rubber is hkely to become most valuable to 
the island in the future. 

Of mineral products graphite, or plumbago, and gems are 
commercially the most valuable. Iron is abundant, but cannot 
be profitably worked for lack of fuel 

The pearl fishery is a source of considerable revenue. 

PEOPLE. — The population is 8\ millions, or 141 to the square 
mile. Of these nearly 2^ milhons aie Sinh^ese ; and of the re- 
mainder, Tamils and Moormen (descendants of Arabs) are the 
most numerous. The former are imported from India in large 
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numbers for employment on 'the plantations. The plantmg 
operations of the island are in the hands of Europeans, 

The chief rehgion is Buddhism. 

TEABE.— Most of the trade is TOth British India and the 
British Isles. The chief exports are tea and coco-nuts, and after 
these come graphite, cocoa, and spices. Eubber -will be an 
important export m a few years. 

The chief imports are food materials, kerosene oil, fabrics, 
metals, and machinery. 

GOVERNMENT.— The island belongs to the British Empire, 
and forms a Crown Colony under a Governor. 

The Maldive Islands, a group of typical coral atolls 600 miles 
to the west, are under the Ceylon Government. 

TOWNS.— Colombo (158,000), on the west coast, is the capital. 
It enjoys a splendid commercial position on the ocean highway 
from Europe to Austraha and the Far East, and is one of the 
most important ports of call in the world. 

Kandy is the chief town of the interior 

EmOKATIOH PAPERS 

1 Descnbe the physical features of Ceylon, and show the connection 

betiveen the moontams and river courses. 

2 Gne an account of the chmate and rainfall of the island 

3 IMiat are the chief mineral and vegetable pioducts, and how far are 

they exported ’ 

4 What races of people inhabit Ceylon, and what is the form of 

Government ? 


INDO-OHIINA 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION — The peninsula of Indo-China 
hes to the south-east of Asia, almost entirely within the Tornd 
Zone. 

The region is divided politically as under — 

1 The French possess the eastern states of Cambodia, Cochin-Cluna, 
A onam, and Tongking, and exercise control over the Laos Territory which 
lies adjacent to the Shan States of Burma The total area is 383,000 
sq miles and the population about 23 milhons 

2 Siam is an independent state which occupies the middle of the penm- 
' Bull and the eastern half of the Malay Penmsula as far as the Isthmu? 
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of Era The native states from this point as far south as the 6th degree 
of latitude are also under the control of Siam Area about 195,000 sq miles 
(compare mth Burma) and population about 5 milhons 

3 The British possess Buima'and the southern end of the Malay 
Fenmsula Fart of the latter is under direct British control, and is known 
as the Straits Settlements , part is protected native territory, called the 
Federated Malay States. 

GONFK^ITEATIOIS'. — ^Indo-China consists of a broad northern 
portion, and a long narrow peninsula stretching southwards to 
within a few miles of the Equator. The Griilf of Siam occupies 
the south of the larger portion. Compared with India the coast- 
hne IS more broken up and, proportionately to area, longer. The 
shorter arm of the pemnsula terminates in Cape Cambodia, and 
the longer in Cape Boumania, the most southerly point of the 
mainland of Asia. The Gulf of Toughing, in the north>east, is 
protected seawards by the Ghmese island of Hainan. 

BELIEF.— The north, east, and west of the peninsula are 
very mountainous, a great semicirole of mountains enclosing the 
vast alluvial plain of Siam and Cambodia. 

On the north the mountains of Assam and Upper Burma are 
continued across the Laos Territory into Tongking. The lower 
valley of the Bed Eiver is an extensive plain. 

On the east a mountainous backbone runs through the whole 
length of Annam, which prevents intercourse between the interior 
and the coast. 

On the west the mountains of Burma are continued south- 
ward throughout almost the entire length of the Malay Penin- 
sula. 

BIVEBS.— The rivers, like those of Burma, have a general 
direction from north to south, with typical stages 

The Bed River, m the north-east, rises m China and flows mto the Gulf 
of Tongkmg The delta of this river is gradually silting up, and Hanoi, the 
capital of Tongkmg, which was once on the sea coast, is now 60 miles 
inland 

The Mekong flows through Chma and Burma before entermg French 
terntory It forms foi a considerable distance the boundary between Siam 
and Annam A small tributary near the mouth drains the lake lonle Sap. 
The delta is extensive, covering nearly the whole of Gochin-Chma 

The Menam flows through western Siam and irrigates one of the great 
nce-producmg areas of the world 
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CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS.— The situation of Indo- 
Ohina, and the influence of the monsoons, which bring abundant 
rains from the Indian Ocean and in a lesser degree from the 
Pacific, cause the climate of the pemnsula to be hot and moist. 

The fertility of the soil, the tropical heat, and the abundant 
rains, cause a very luxuriant and varied vegetation. A consider- 
able area is covered with dense forests which produce teak, gum, 
rubber, bamboo, and many valuable timbers. As in Burma, so in 
Siam and Tongking, rice is the chief crop, and is grown in vast 
quantities both for food and export. Cotton, tobacco, indigo, 
spices, and catechu (obtained from the acacia tree and used in 
dyeing and tanmng) are also largely produced. Silk is made in 
Tongkmg. 

Of mmerals, the tin of the Malay Peninsula is by far the 
most important, the mmes of the Federated Malay States pro- 
viding more than half the woild’s supply of this metal. 

PEOPLE. — The people of the north of the pemnsula are 
Mongols, and their rehgions Buddhism and ancestor-worship. 
The Cambodians are of Aryan origin, and the remains of an 
ancient civihsation are still traceable. Theie are only a limited 
number of true Siamese in Siam, the population bemg a mixture 
of Chinese, Burmese, and Malays. 

The Malays of the Malay Archipelago are Muhammadans ; 
there are many immigrants from India 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS.— The Straits Settlements.— These 
consist of— 

1 Penang, an island of about 100 sg miles, lymg about 350 miles noith- 
west of Smgapoie Incorporated in government with Penang are Province 
Wellesley, a coast strip, 45 miles long, on the mamland opposite the island , 
and the Bmdmgs, a small island and a small coast-strip 70 miles sooth of 
Penang 

2 Malacca, the largest of the Settlements, a coast legion 240 miles 
north-west of Singapore 

3 The island of Smgapore, with an aiea of about 200 sg miles, at the 
extremity of the peninsula 

Under the government of the Straits Settlements are also included the 
Eeeling or Cocos Islands, to the south of Sumatia, and Chnstmas Island, 
south of Java 

The total aiea of the Settlements is about 1,500 sq miles, and the 
population over 500,000 

The trade of the Straits Settlements is important, the two ports being 
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Singapore and Penang, the former of which has about three times as much 
trade as ihe latter The chief exports are tin, spices, and gums, the 
products of the pemnsula , and the imports, rice and cotton goods for food 
and clothing 

The Settlements are a Crown Colony, under a Governor whose head- 
(^uarters are at Singapore Penang and Malacca have each a Resident 
Councillor 

The town of Smgapore is one of the leading ports of the world, being 
situated at the gateway of oommeice between the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans The harbour is good, and thmre are no custom duties , theie is con- 
sequently a great interchange of commodities The port is growing rapidly, 
and has a population of about 300,000 

STATES UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION —The Federated Malay 
States — These consist of 1 Perak (pron Perd), the most northerly, with 
an area of 6,500 sq miles and a population of about i94,000 

2. Selangor, south of Perak, area 3,200 sq miles,populationabout294;,000 
3 Negn Sembilan (the Nine States), south-east of Selangor , area 
2,600 sq miles, population about 130,000 

i Pahang, on the eastern side of the peninsula , area 14,000 sq miles, 
population about 118,000. 

The state of Tohore, at the south of the penmsula, opposite the island of 
Singapore, is under British control only with regard to its foreign affairs 
These states are being rapidly developed under Bntish direction Tin 
IS extensively mined, and this is at present the chief industry, as the 
peninsula supplies the bulk of the world’s tin Gold is exported, and many 
other minerals are found and have still to be developed Coffee and rubber 
are cultivated The latter is an important article of export, more land being 
planted every year Railways are developing 

Each state has a Resident, who is responsible to the Governor of 
Smgapore 

The chief towns are Kuala Lumpur, the thriving capital of Selangor, 
and Taipmg, each connected with its port— the former with Port Swetten* 
bam and the latter with Teluk Anson. 

SIAM.— Although independent of foreign control, and ruled 
by a king, European influence m Siam is considerable. Each 
State Department is assisted by a European adviser, many of 
whom are British. 

The natural resources are being rapidly developed, and rice, teak, 
and tin are exported, the first named in very large quantities The trade 
is carried on between Bangkok and Smgapoie, whence the goods are 
transhipped 

It Is behoved that parts of the country are rich in minerals, and steps 
ate bemg taken to ascertain the extent of the mmeral wealth 

Bangkok, the capital, has a population of 'ibout 628,000, many of whom 
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live on the river. Only small vessels can ascend the j\Ienam as far as 
Bangkok, hence the local trade with Singapore and Hong Kong Further 
up the river stands Ayuthia, the old capital 

There IS only one line of rail— from Bangkok to Paknam, at the mouth of 
the Menam, but this line is being continued to join the railway that runs 
south through the Peninsula Communications are maintained almost entirely 
by water 

FEENOH POSSESSIONS —Tongking and Gochin-Chma are directly 
under French control , Annam and Cambodia are kingdoms under French 
suzerainty , the Laos Territory consists of three protected native states 
Railways and trades are being developed, and the rivers afford means of 
internal communication 

The chief exports are rice and silk Fishing is earned on, and much 
fish, is also exported 

TOWNS —Hanoi, the capital of Tongking, has a population of about 150,000 
Hue, a port, is the capital of Annam , but Turan, fuithei south, has a 
better harbour and is near a coalfield, so is likely to develop 

Saigon, a considerable port 34 miles ftom the mouth of the Mekong, is 
the capital of Cochin-China 


THE MALAY ABOHIPELAG-0 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION.-^This vast group of islands, 
lying between Asia and Australia, is naturally divided into two 
^stinct parts. If the sea bed were elevated 100 fathoms, these 
islands would be found to be continuations either of Asia or 
Australia The separation between the two continents would 
then be a deep channel passing between the islands of Rail and 
Lombok, m the Lesser Sunda group, and thence through the 
Molucca Passage. West of this channel the animals and vegeta- 
tion resemble those of Asia, while to the east they are similar 
to those of Australia The Malays, who are the principal in- 
habitants of the islands lying to the west of this channel, are 
chiefly Muhammadans in rehgion. Formerly their piratical habits 
caused them to be the dread of the traders to the East 

The whole archipelago, which contains the two largest islands in the 
world (New Guinea and Borneo), is now chiefly under the contiol of four 
foreign Powers, the Dutch possessions being by far the most important 

1 The Butch possess Sumatra, Java, two-thirds of Borneo, the Lesser 
Sunda Islands, and the Moluccas 

2 The United States possess the Philippines 

3 The English possess North-eastern Borneo and Labuan. 

4 The Portuguese possess part of Timor 
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BULIEF. — All the islands are monntainoiis, and most of 
them volcamc. Java is said to contain about forty active vol- 
canoes. Earthquakes are prevalent throughout the archipelago. 

CIiHilATE AITD PEODUCTS.— Lying on both sides of the 
Equator, and bemg subject to the mfiuence of the monsoons, heat 
and moisture are the c^racterisfic features. The soil is naturally 
fertile, and vegetation is nowhere more luxuriant. 



Loii£niaiu&. Co l>oadcn& NeirYorlc 

Forests cover the mountains. Sago, bananas, and coco-nnts furmsh 
food, '^hlle the useful bamboo supplies materials for budding and domestic 
purposes The lovi lands produce coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar cane, cinchona, 
tobacco, indigo, and spices The islands of Banka and Billiton arc noted 
lor tin, rnd coal is found m Sumatra, Borneo, and labuan 

ISLANDS AND TOWNS —Java is the most populous and productive 
island m the group Its area (including the island of Madura) is 50,000 
^■1 miles, and its population 30.000,000, or 560 to the square mde The 
pnocipal products are coffee, tea, cinchona, nee, sugar-cane, and tobacco. 
Batavia (138), the capital, and Surabaya are the most important ports 
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Sumatra produces coffee and tobacco, and gutta-percha and camphor 
trees are found m great abundance Fadang, Senkulen, and Falemoang, 
all on the south coast, are the chief towns 

Borneo has an aiea of nearly 300,000 sg miles, of which about two- 
thirds belong to the Dutch North-eastern Borneo is Biitish temtoiy, and 
theie IS a British protectorate over the states of Sarawak and Brunei, along 
the north coast, and over the island of labuan, off the same coast The 
interior of Borneo is inhabited by the barbarous Dyabs Tobacco, coffee 
pepper, coal, gold, and edible birds’ nests are the chief articles of com- 
merce 

Celebes produces coffee, cocoa, and sago Macassar is the great tradmg 
centre of the Eastern Aichipelago 

The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, produce cloves, nutmegs, and cinnamon 
The Fhilippmes include about 400 islands, large and small Luzon is 
jhe largest island, and Mamlla (220) the chief town The exports are 
Manilla hemp, sugar, tobacco, and cigars 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1 Give the names and situation of the Enghsh and French possessions 
of Indo-Ghina 

2 What aie the chief cultivated crops ? Name also the most impoitant 

forest and mineral productions 

3 Describe a coastmg voyage from Rangoon to Hanoi 

4 Account foi the importance of Singapore as a port 

B 1 Which islands of the Malay Aichipelago belong geographically to 
Asia ? Give reasons 

2 Name the islands belonging to the Dutch Which is the most 

impoitant? 

3 What are the chief products of Java, Borneo, the Moluccas, Sumatra, 

and Celebes? 

4 Give the situation of and facts concerning Labuan, Batavia, Macassar, 

Sarawak, the Molucca Passage 


THE CHINESE EMPIEE 

GElfERAL DESCBIPTIOE.— This vast empire occupies the 
whole of South-eastern Asia from Indo- China to Siberia, and 
from the Pamirs to the Pacific The great desert of Gobi and 
the lofty mountains of the south-western border shut off China 
Proper from the rest of Asia; hence the people have for ages 
remained apart from the rest of the civihsed world, resisting all 
attempted mtercourse with foreigners, and retaining their own 

n 0 
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ppcuDar civilisation, manners, and customs. It naturally forms 
on 3 cumpact country, the people belongmg to the Mongol race, 
and most of them folloiving the Buddhist religion. 

The total area of the empire, mcluding its dependencies, is over 
4,000,000 sq miles, while its population, aocordmg to recent estimates, is 
about 400,000,000 It is exceeded in area only by the British and Russian 
Empnes, ivhile in population it probably stands first, the most densely 
peopled portion bemg China Proper, with about 380,000,000 inhabitants 

Between Mongolia and Chma Proper a remarkable fortification, known as 
he Great 'Wall, extends for a distance of over 1,200 miles Its object was to 
protect the peaceful inhabitants of the fertile south from the marauding Tartar 
tnbes of the north. 

COAST-LIME. — The coast-line is extensive. The channel 
of Formosa leads from the China Sea to the Yellow Sea, and 
separates the large and mountainous Japanese island of Formosa 
from the mainland, To the east of the Gulf of Tonghng lies 
the extensive island of Hainan. 

At the northern entrance to the Canton River is the small but important 
British island of Hong Kong, a great commercial centre, with a population 
of 284,000 inhabitants, and our chief naval and military station m the 
East Victoria is the chief town Macao, a decaying town on the opposite 
Side of the nver, belongs to Portugal 

RELIEF. — ^The greater part of the empire consists of elevated 
plateaux, reaching in pacts of Tibet to a height of 15,000 ft. 
The only extensive lowland district is the Plain of Northern 
China, extendmg from the mountains north of Peking to those 
to the south of the Yang-tse-kiang, and covered with a soil of 
remarkable fertihty known as loess 

The two chief plateaux are those of Mongolia and Tibet. 
Between these districts there extends a great depression known 
as the Han-hal, or Dry Sea Most of this depression is occupied 
by the great Gobi Desert, stretchmg from the Pamir Plateau to 
the Khin-gan Mountains. Towards the centre the desert narrows 
considerably, and it is at this point that the shortest and easie^i 
route for crossmg is to he found 

The mountains border and cross the plateaux in various direo 
tions. The chief ranges are : — 

1 The Tiau'Shan, the Altai, and other ranges, partly separate China 
from Siberia 
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2 The Altyn-Iagh border the southern edge of the desert, and are con 
tinued to the borders of Manchuria, as the Ehin-gan Mountains 

3 The Kuen-lun, which extend eastward from the Pamirs, and continue 
into China Proper as a barrier with few openings between the Hwang-ho 
and the Yang-tse-kiang basins 

4 The Himalayas sepaiate Tibet and India 

5 South of the Yang-tse-kiang, ranges which may be regarded as 
cftshootS of the Tibetan Plateau occupy most of the country 

DRAINAGE.— Cliina Proper is drained by four large rivers, 
all flowing into the Pacific. 

1 The Pei'ho (7io = water), formed by several streams which unite at 
Tientsin, flows into the Gulf of Pechili 

2 The Hwang-ho rises in the Kuen-lun Mountains and flows into the 
Gulf of Pechili It IS liable to sudden floods and to destructive shiftings 
of its lower course, sometimes entering the sea to the north and sometunes 
to the south of the peninsula of Shan-tung It has occupied its present 
ehannel since 1890 

3 The Yang-tse-kiang (kmng^mex), the largest river of China, rises in 
Tibet, flows for a distance neai the Hwang-ho, and discharges itself into the 
Yellow Sea It is navigable for ocean steamers to Hankau and for smaller 
steamers to Ichang, 1,000 miles from the sea With its tributaries it forms 
the finest network of waterways m the world 

4 The Si-kiang drains Southern China, and is navigable throughout 
most of its course 

Most of the plateaux diam inland to salt lakes, such as Iob*Nor, 
Hoko-Nor, and Tengn-Nor The Tarim basin is one of the most elevated 
river basins m the world • 

The upper courses of the Ob, Yenisei, Brahmaputra, Indus, and the 
large rivers of Burma he within the borders of the Chinese Empire 

CLIMATE.— On the plateaux hot summers, followed by in- 
tensely cold winters, together with general dryness, are the 
eharaotenstic features. China Proper has a much more equable 
chmate. In the north there is a difference of 60° between the 
summer and winter temperatures (the Gulf of Pechili is frozen 
over m winter) , this difference diminishes to 20° in the south. 
AH along the east coast the rainfall is abundant, deehnmg as we 
proceed northwards Typhoons freauently cause great destruction 
on the coast of the China Sea. 

PRODUCTS. — Trees are scarce on the plateaux, and in China 
Proper they are cut down to make room for cultivation. The 
nch yellow soil of the noithern plain, and the equally fertile 
red soil of Sechwan and Yunnan in the middle course of the 
Yang-tse-kiang, produce most abundant crops 
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I, Vegetable,— Eice, millet, wheat, barley, maize, eugar, opium, and the 
fflulbeiry are among the chief objects of caltivation Medicmal rhubarb ir 
largely grown in the upper basm of the Hwang-ho Oinseng, which yields 
a highly prized drag, is grown in Manchuria 

2 Mineral —China has vast stores of undeveloped mmeral wealth. 
Her coalfields are among the most extensive and richest in the world, but 
are very little worked There are also nch deposits of iron, copper, salt, and 
chma-clay. The poicelam made fiom the last mentioned has long been 
famous 

The chief exports are tea and silk 

The chief imports are opium and manufactured goods. 

TREATY PORTS.— For a longtime after the discovery of the sea loute to 
Chma foreign tiade was confined to Canton (900) on the Si-bang, but the 
right to trade at other ports along the coast has gradually been acquired 
until at the present time mote than forty ports are open to foreign vessels. 
These are known as Treaty Potts Among the more important of these 
may be mentioned Shanghai (gso), neai the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
which far exceeds all the other poits m the amount of its exports and 
imports; Chungking, Ichang, Hainan (850), tiading centres on the Yang' 
tse-kiang} Tientsin (700), on the Pei-ho, the port of Pekmg; Swatau, 
Amoy, Fuchau (600), Hingpo, and Chifu, on the coast, Niuchwang, m 
Manohuna. 

DIVISIONS AITD TOMS -The Chinese Empire has six 
main divisions—lHanchTiria and longoha in the north ; Bzim- 
garia and Eastern Turkestan in the west; Tibet in the south- 
west ; and China Proper (nearly one-iihird of the whole area) in 
the south-east. 

There is a very large number of populous towns. 

1 China Proper —Peking, the capital, consists of two parts, a Mancha 
inner part, containmg the Emperor’s palace, temples, &(i , and a Chmese 
outer pari It is situated in the densely populated provmce of Pechili, and 
IB smd to have a population of a million and a half Nanking, a foimer 
capital, on the Yang tee-kiang, has sufiered greatly from rebelhons From 
Eangohau, on an mlet to the south of the Yang-tse-kiang, the Grand Canal 
runs 700 miles through the plain of Northern China to Tientsin. Suigan, on 
a tributary of the Hwang.ho, and Chengtu, in Sechwan, are each said to 
have a population of a milhon inhabitants 

2 Manchuria has sufiered from the consequences of the recent Busso> 
Japanese war Mukden (200) is the capital. 

8 Mongolia consists mostly of deserts, and is inhabited by nomadic 
Mongols Mauuacbn, on the Russian frontier, is the most important town. 

4, Dzungaria— Kulja, the centre of an exceedmgly fertile but thinly 
peopled district, is the chief town. 
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5 Eastern Turkestan.— Yarkand and Eashgar, starting places for 
caravans crossing the Pamirs, are tlie two most important towns 

6 Tiliet. — Lhassa, the capital, is the residence of the Dalai Lama, the 
high priest of the Buddhists The outposts of the Tibetan trade with India 
are Gartok and Gjantse. 

PEOPLE, RELIGION, AND GOVERNMENT.— The Chinese 
belong to the Mongolian type, of -which they are the chief 
representatives. The language is monosyllabic, there being a 
separate character for every root idea, and no mfiexions. 

The people are professedly Buddhists by religion, but 'ancestor wor- 
ship’ IS universally followed, the moral precepts of Confucins being held 
in high repute The centre of Buddhism is in Tibet, the Dalai Lama 
residing at Lhassa There are also about 3 crores of Muhammadans m 
China, chiefly in the east and north-west Education is held in great 
esteem, all Government officials being appointed on the results of ex- 
amiuations 

The Government is a Republic, with a President, a Vice President, a 
Senate, and a House of Representatives 

CHUSEN 

Ohusen is a mountainous penmsula lying between the Yellow 
Sea and the Sea of Japan It has an area of 86,000 sq miles 
(compare with Haidarabad State) and a population of about 
10,000,000. It was formerly tributary to Chma, but the Chma- 
Japan war of 1894 resulted m the recognition of its independence. 
Russia, anxious to get an outlet on the Pacific in temperate 
latitudes, threatened Japan's supremacy, and the treaty of 1905, 
drawn up after the Russo-Japanese war, while retaining Korea’s 
independence, recognised the paramount mterest of Japan. 
Korea became part of the Japanese Empu’e m 1910 under the 
name of Chusen. 

The people are of the Mongohan race, and follow the same religions as 
the Ghmese 

Se-ul IS the capital, and Chemulpo, near the capital, the chief port 

Ginseng (a Government monopoly) is the chief product and export, and 
Bntish manufactured cotton the chief import. 


THE JAPAKTESB EMPIEE 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — Japan, or Nippon, as the 
Japanese term it, is an island empire, commencing from the 
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peninsula of Kamchatka in the north, and extending as far as and 
including Formosa m the south. It comprises — 

1. The Kurile Islands, stretching across the entrance to the 
Sea of Okhotsk. 

2. The southern half of the island of Sakhalin, ceded by the 
treaty of 1905. 

3. The group of islands lying to the east of and enclosing the 
Japan Sea, and compnsing the four large islands of Hokkaido 
(Yezo), 36,000 sq. miles ; Honshin, 87,000 sq. miles ; Kiushiu, 
and Shikoku 

4. The Kiu-kiu (Lu-chu) Islands, enclosing the Yellow Sea. 

6. Formosa, 18,600 sq. miles, acquired by Japan from Ohma 

in 1895. 

6 Ohusen, annexed to Japan m 1910 

7 Kiaochow, transferred from Germany by the Peace Treaty 
<1919). 

The Japanese Empire thus stretches over about 28 degrees of latitude, 
or nearly 2,000 miles, and has an area (including Chusen) of about 175,500 
sq miles The population is about 54,000,000, most of whom mhabii the 
islands of Honshiu (Hondo), Emshiu, and Shikoku Hokkaidd is inhabited 
by a scanty coast population, chiedy engaged m fishing 

COAST-IIHE. — The coast is extensive, with many small 
inlets forming good harbours. The three principal straits are : 
La Ferouse Strait, separating Sakhalm from Hokkaidd ; Tsngaru 
Strait (Sangar), between Hokkaidd and Honshiu , and Korea 
Strait, separating Japan from Korea 

BELIEF —The whole group is very mountainous, most of the 
peaks being active volcanoes. Fujiyama, the highest, exceeds 
12,000 feet Owing to the mountainous character of the surface, 
the nvers are useless for navigation, and bring down so mucht 
ddbris that they choke up the harbours into which they flow. 

CLIMATE.— Japan extends for nearly 2,000 miles from north 
to south, and the islands lie in the temperate zone , they aie very 
mountainous in oliaractei , the pievailmg ivmds blow fiom the 
Pacific Ocean, the northein islands aie washed by a cold curient 
from the Aictie Ocean, and the southein ones by the ivaim Japan 
Cun ent (Kuro Siwo). These facts account for the diveisity of the 
■climate, generally cold in the noith and waim m the south The 
mountainous backbone, the warm Kuio Siv o,and the prevailing east 
winds render the eastern coasts waimer andivetter than the w estern 
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PEODTTCTS.— The rich volcanic soil, the warm summers, 
and the abundant rams render the lowland districts exceedmgly 
jproductive. Owing to the mountainous character of the surface, 
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less than one-third is available for cultivation ; but this is tilled 
with such great care and skill that a dense population (270 to the 
square milel is supported, 
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1 Vegetable.— Eice is the chief food plant, but crops of wheat, barley, 
and millet are also extensively grown Other important products are tea,. 
Bilk, cotton, and tobacco. The chief trees are the camphor, gum-varnish, 
mulberry, and bamboo, Forests, chiefly of conifers, cover the mountain 
sides 

2 Mmeral— Coal, iron, copper, antimony, silver, gold, snlphor, and 
china-clay are abundantly distributed 

UANUFACTUBES, — Japan is making great strides in manufacture, the- 
Government encouraging the establishment of machme industnes There- 
are large steel works, cotton and silk goods are manufactured, and the 
existence of timber and sulphur has led to an important industry m matches.. 
Bronze-work, porcelain, and lacquer-work are renowned 

BXFOBTS. — The chief exports are silk, tea, rice, coal, porcelain, 
lacquered ware, and camphor 

IMFOBTS.— The chief imports are cotton and woollen goods, sugar, 
petroleum, machmery, and ships 

TOWNS. — The capital is Tokio (2,186), a city of vast extent, situated 
on the largest plain m Honshiu It manufactures bronzes and lacquered 
ware, and is a treaty port Tokohama (894) and Eanagawa are also treaty 
ports on the same bay The former is the most important seat of European 
trade Kioto (442) the ancient capital, is the chief centre of learmng, art, 
andiehgionin Japan, and manufactures bronzes and porcelain Osaka (1,226) 
and Kobe are both important treaty ports Nagasaki, a treaty port on the 
island of Eiushiu, has a splendid natural harbour, with a coalfleld close at 
hand Nugata is the only treaty port on the north coast of Honshiu. 
Hakodate is the chief treaty port of Eokkaidd 

PEOPLE AND 60VEENMENT. — The people belong to the Mongol 
race, and are mostly Buddhists in rehgion They are brave, hvely, courteous, 
and quick in acquiring knowledge Like the Chinese, they showed the 
same jealousy of foreign intercourse and had attamed a high degree of 
civilisation before oommg into contact with Europeans Lately, however, 
a remarkable change has taken place Universities, schools, and colleges 
have been established, railways have been laid down, factories have been 
built, and many Japanese youths have been sent to foreign countries to- 
extend their education. 

The ruler of the Japanese is called the Mikado, and a constitutional form 
of government, somewhat similar to that of European countries, has taken 
the place of the old despotic system 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1 Give the approximate area and population of China Giie any* 
reasons vhy the Chinese haie been so long isolated from the rest 
of the civilised woild 

2 Where is the Htin-hai? Describe its surface, and say where it can. 
be most easily crossed 
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3 Show how the mountains of China mostly start from the Pamir 

Plateau 

4 Describe the four chief nvers of China 

B 1. Why is the climate of the plateau so extreme ? 

2 What are the chief agricultural products of Chma? What do you 

know of the ‘ yellow soil ’ and ‘ red soil ’ ? 

3 What districts produce rice, rhubarb, ginseng, tea, bamboo, china 

clay? 

4 What are the ‘ treaty ports ’ ? Give the names and situation of the 

principal 

G 1. Give the situation, and say what the following are noted for — 
Yarkand, Maimachm, Lhassa, Tientsm, Macao, Hainan, Mukden, 
and Se-ul 

2 Compare the people of China with those of Japan 
3. Give the names and situation of the chief Japanese islands 
4 Why are the chief seaports of Japan situated on the eastern side of 
the islands ? 

D 1. What are the prmcipal products of Japan, and why is the population 
of the southern large islands so dense? 

2 Give some account of recent changes in Japan 

3 In what mdustries do the Japanese excel? Where are they carried 

on? 

4 Account for the variety of climate m different parts of the Japanese 
Empire 


ASIATIC RUSSIA 

GENERAL EESGRIFTION — This consists of the whole of 
Northern Asia, from the shores of the Arctic Ocean to the 
hordeis of the Chinese Empiie, Afghanistan, Persia, and Turkey. 
Throughout this vast dominion, which embraces more than one- 
thiid of the continent, the Russians have already become the 
most important element of the population, the two piincipal 
occupations— agnculture and mining— being chiefly in then 
hands. The native races are m most cases gradually decreasing ; 
stock-rearing on the steppes and upland regions, and the hunt- 
ing of fur-hearmg animals in the forest regions, are then most 
important pursuits 

Asiatic Russia is divided mto three distmct regions, havmg an approd- 
mate area and population as follows — 

1 Sibena, 5,000,000 sq miles, 8,700,000 inhabitants 

2 Russian Central Asia, 1,300,000 sq miles, 10,000,000 inhabitants 

3 Caucasia, 95,000 sq miles, 17.000,000 inhabitants 
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COAST-IiINE, — ^The north coast is blocked "with ice for most 
of the year, and there is httle or no commumcation •with the 
great rivers which flow into the Arctic Ocean. On the east 
coast the large island of Sakhalin is used by the Eussians as a 
convict settlement. The most important harbour >18 Vladivostok, 
a naval station on the Sea of Japan, the only port which is open 
for more than half the year. 


1 . mmiA 

BELIEF. — The surface of Sibena consists of a vast plain in 
the north and west, sloping towards the Arctic Ocean, and of 
tablelands and moxmtaui ranges in the south and east 

The southern mountain system consists of several ranges 
intersected by river valleys. The prmcipal ranges are the Altai 
(11,000 ft.), Yablonoi, and Stanovoi Mountains 

Towards the east this system is contmned along the peninsula of 
Kamchatka by a lofty range contammg many active volcanoes 

Between Europe and Asia are the TJral Mountains. 

EIVERS AEGD LAKES. — ^The rivers of Siberia, with the 
exception of the Amur, flow into the Arctic Ocean, hence, 
although of great size, they are of small importance commer- 
cially. In addition, the navigation, even of their upper courses, 
is blocked by ice for nearly half the year. There are four great 
rivers — 

1. The Ob (2,100) rises m the Altai Moontams, and with its great 
tributary the Irtish drams the whole of Western Sibena 

2 The Tenisei (3,200) rises in the Mongolian Plateau Its chief feeder, 
the Angara, drains Lake Baikal, the largest fresh- water lake m Asia 

3 The Lena (3,000) rises near Lake Baikal, and forms an extensive 
delta at its mouth 

4 The Amur (3,000) rises in the Stanovoi Mountams, and flows eastward 
through a fertile region to the Sea of Okhotsk 

The Amur, bemg free from ice for half the year, is likely to become of greater 
unportance than the other Sibenan nT^rs 

CLIMATE ABB BAIKFALL. — The characteristic features 
of the chmate of Sibena are dryness and excessive cold. The 
wmter lasts for nme months, and durmg the greater part of the 
year the ground is covered -with sno"v\' In the tundras of the 
extreme north the soil is always frozen a httle distance below 
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the surface. The excessive cold prevents much evaporation, and 
thus the scanty rainfall which falls during the short, hot summer 
enables good gram crops to be raised in the valleys of the south. 
The range of temperature is most remarkable. Around Yakutsk 
the difference between summer and winter temperature is over 
100°, while in corresponding latitudes on the coast of Norway 
the difference is not more than 25°. The south-eastern is the 
only district where the rainfall is abundant. 

PEODECTS.— In the southern region good crops of gram, especially 
wheat, are raised Turs are the most important product of the forest 
region , while fossil ivory is obtained from the desolate tundras. On the 
steppes and upland regions, large herds of horses, fat-tailed sheep, anil 
camels are reared Siberia is also rich in minerals, of which gold is the 
most important The chief goldfields aie situated in Eastern Siberia 
Silver, graphite, iron, lead, copper, and coal are widely distributed, but are 
not worked to any gieat extent 

iffpimH of Communication and Towns— The rivers aie available for 
traffic only in summer. A railway now runs across Sibena from Ekaterin. 
burg to "Vladivostok and Port Arthur 

Irkutsk IS the capital of Eastern Sibena, and Omsk of Western Siberia 
Kiakhta is a town with important trans-frontier trade with China, the 
tea, silk, &o , of that country being exchanged for the ivory, fuis, &o , of 
Sibena 


2. RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA 

POSITION.— -This large disirict extends from the Caspian Sea 
westwards to the frontiers of the Ohmese Empire, and from 
Persia and Afghamstan northwards to the neighbourhood of 
Omsk. 

RELIEF.— The surface of Russian Central Asia consists of 
an elevated region m the south-east, and a lowland plain, 
sloping towards the depression occupied by tbe Caspian Sea. 
The highland region rises in the east to the Pamir Plateau and 
the Tian-shan Mountains, some of the peaks being 25,000 ft. 
high. The lowlands, consistmg mostly of desert steppes, con- 
tain the largest depressed area in the world , the Caspian Sea, 
which occupies the lowest part, being 84 ft. below tbe level of 
the Black Sea. Numerous salt lakes, of which tbe Caspian Sea, 
the Sea of Aral, and Lake Balkhash are the largest, are distri- 
buted over this plain. 
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These salt lakes may be regarded as the remnants of the vast inland 
sea which formeily communicated with the Black Sea on one side and the 
Arctic Ocean on the other. 

CLIMATE, PRODUCTS, AND PEOPLE.-The climate is, 
on the whole, exceedingly dry. In some parts of the western 
steppes ram sometimes does not fall for several years. The 
summers are very hot, while the wmters are intensely cold. 
The melting of the snow and the shght rainfall on the Tian-shan 

Fig 81 — Oentbai. Asiatic Russia 
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feed the rivers, which supply the water for irrigation, without 
which cultivation would not be possible. 

Agriculture is earned on in the valleys of the south-east and 
by the river courses. Grain crops and finiits of exceUent quahty 
are produced. Cotton is the most important commercial product, 
and IS largely cultivated by the Usbegs of Khiva and Bokhara. 
The Kirghiz of the northern and the Turkomans of the southern 
steppes rear great numbers of horses, cattle, sheep, and camels. 
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RIVERS MD TOWNS.-Tiie rivers all drain inland ; some 
into salt lakes, while others are dried up in the desert The 
towns are the centres of cultivated oases, and depend upon the 
nvers for their water-supply. 

1 The Amu (1,300) rises in the Famir, supplies the dependent States of 
Bokhara and Ehiva vnth \7ater for utigation, and flows into the southern 
end of the Sea of Aral Ehiva is a small town, only important as the 
centre of a cotton-producing district 

2 The streams which supply the oases of Samarkand, Bokhara, and 
Herv with the water on which their fertility depends, formerly dramed into 
the Amu, but are now dned up in the desert 

3 The Sir (1,350) nses in the Tian-shan, and flows into the northern 
end of the Sea of Aral Ehokand (54) is an important tradmg centre, and 
Tashkent (155), the largest town in the district, is the centre of the 
Russian admmistration 

4 The Hi drains a fertile valley and flows into Lake Balkhash 

The most important means of communication is the Trans-Caspian 
Railway, which extends from the Caspian to within a short distance of 
Chinese territory 

8. CAITGASIA ARD ARMENIA 

% 

POSITION —-Caucasia consists of tlie neck of land lying 
between the Black and Caspian Seas, and including the regions 
lying immediately north and south of the great Caucasus Range. 

RELIEF. — The surface consists of— 

1. The Northern Steppes, a continuation of Southern Russia 
as far as the Caucasus Mountams. 

2 The Caucasus Mountains, of which the highest peak is 
Mount Elburz, 18,000 ft Near its centre, the range is cut into 
two parts by the Gorge of Dariel, through which road commumca- 
tion from north to south is maintained 

8. The Armenian Plateau —The highest peak. Mount Ararat, 
is situated at the junction of the Russian, Turkish, and Persian 
Empires. 

CLIMATE, PRODUCTS, AND PEOPLE.-North of the 
mountains (Cis-Caucasia) the climate is dry and cold. Good 
crops of cereals can be raised wherever water is procurable. A 
considerable portion of this district is only inhabited by nomadic 
Tartar tnbes The settled inhabitants are chiefly Russians The 
southern side of the mountams is warm, abundant rains fall on 
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the portion facing the Black Sea, and the vegetation of this 
district is therefore most luxuriant, finuts of various kinds, 
especially grapes and stone fruits, growing in great perfection. 
The Armeman Plateau is much colder and dner, and the people 
are chiefly engaged in pastoral pursuits. 

The chief products of this region are the minerals. Petroleum 
IS the most important ; vast quantities are sent from Baku, both 
by ships on the Caspian and by rail to Batum, whence it is shipped 
to other countnes. Bich deposits of manganese, copper, iron, 
coal, and salt also exist 

The valleys of the Caucasus are inhabited by a number of tnbes, of whom 
the Georgians of the Eur Valley are the most important The Armenians of 
the south are the great traders of the surrounding districts and profess an 
ancient form of Christianity 

TOWNS.— Tiflis (303), the capital, stands at the southern end of the high 
road through the Gorge of Danel, and midway along the Ime of rail 
between the Caspian and Black Seas It*is therefore an important tradmg 
centre 

Baku (206), the centre of the petroleum trade, is at the Caspian end of 
this railway line, and Batnm, the port from which the oil is exported, at the 
Black Sea end 


EXAMINATION PAFEBS 

A 1 Give the approximate area and population of the three great divisions 
of Asiatic Bussia 
2 Describe the surface of Siberia 

8 Account for the extreme coldness and dryness of the climate of Siberia. 
4 Mention the great rivers of Siberia State where they nse, and 
indicate the extent of their basms 

B 1 What are the principal products of— (1) the steppes, (2) the forests, 
(3) the southern valleys, (4) the tundras ’> 

2 Describe the railway systems of Asiatic Eussia 

3 Give the situation, and say what you can of Eiakhta, Irkutsk, Omsk, 

Lake Baikal, Ekatennburg 

4 How would you account for the numerous salt lakes of Bussian Central 

Asia ? Name the chief 

C 1 Why IS the district east of the Caspian extremely dry ? 

2 Where do the rivers ongmate which flow mto the Sea of Aral ? 

8 Where and how is agriculture earned on m Bussian Central Asia, 
and what are the chief centres ? 

4 Describe the surface of Caucasia 

D I Where are— (1) the vegetable, (2) the mineral products of Caucasia 
most abundant ? 
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2 Describe the most important means of communication in Cancasia 

and Russian Central Asia. 

3 Why aie the foUowing important .-Batum, Baku, the Gorge of 

Danel, Tiflis, Tashkent^ 

4 Where are the folloiring peoples found.— Kirghiz, Aimcmans 

Georgians, Ushegs, Tuikomans ? 


ASIATIC TURESY 

General DESORXPTION — The Tmkish Empire iii Asia 
consists of Anatolia oi Asia Minor Its aiea is probably about 
170,000 sq miles and its population, accoidrag to recent 
estimates, about 8 millions 

In the south and trest the nomadic Arabs and Kurds are, in 
many cases, almost independent of the Sultan The neglect of 
irngation voiks, and the apathy and misrule of the Turks have 
caused many districts once weU cultivated and densely peopled 
to become barren vrastes, roamed over by a scanty popdatiou of 
wandering tribes 

The whole country possesses great historical mteiest Syria 
was the seat of the ancient Jewish and Syrian monarchies, while 
Mesopotamia was the centre of the mighty Assyrian, Babyloman, 
Persian, and Arabian Empires when at the height of their power. 
Nmeveh, Babylon, Sidon, Tyre, Ephesus, and many other cities, 
once famous, are no longei inhabited, while several existmg cities 
have greatly dechned fiom their former prosperity 

AREA.— The area is nearly 695,000 sg miles 
COAST-LINE— The coasts of the Black Sea and Syria are 
comparatively unbroken, with few good harbours The west 
coast of Asia Minor is moie broken, and is studded with numerous 
fertile islands of great beauty 

Cape Baba is the most westerly pomt of Asia, and the Gulf oi 
Smyrna is the most impoitant opening. 

The island of Cyprus has been under British administration since 1S78 
WicoEia IS the capital and lamaca the chief port Wine, com, and cotton 
are among its chief products 

RELIEF.— The physical legions of Asiatic Turkey are— 

1. The lowland plain of Mesopotamia, which is contmned 
Southward along the western shores of the Persian Gulf Meso- 
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potamia was once one o£ the most fertile and populous districts of 
the world, but now, owing to the neglect of the irrigation works, 
it is very httle cultivated, and possesses a scanty population 
dependmg chiefly upon the produce of their flocks and herds. 

2 A highland region, consisting of the Plateaux of Asia 
Minor, part of Armenia, and Syria. The plateau of Asia Minor 
is bordered by mountains on the north and south. Towards the 
west valleys of great beauty and fertihty open towards the ^gean 


Fig 82 — Asutio Tubket, Physical and Pomtical. 
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Sea. The centre of the plateau is occupied by an extensive salt 
steppe, contaimng many salt lakes The Taurus Mountams on 
the south rise to a height of 13,000 ft 

The Armenian Plateau is more elevated than that of Asia 
Mmor, and is crossed by mountain ranges, the highest point of 
which is Mount Ararat, 17,000 ft. 

In Syria two parallel mountain chains, Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, 10,000 ft. high, trend southwards, and are continued 
through Palestine to the mountains of Smai and Arabia. Between 

u, p 
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these ranges is a trough, the southern part of which forms the 
most remarkable depression in the world, the Valley of the 
Jordan. In the lowest part of this depression hes the Dead Sea, 
the surface of which is nearly 1,300 ft. below that of the Mediter- 
ranean. The eastern portion of Syria is a sandy desert extendmg 
into Arabia. 

The Eed Sea coast-strip consists of a narrow plain, backed by 
a range of low mountains which form the edge of the Arabian 
tableland, (See under Arabia, page 228.) 

EIVEES. — The position of the mountains and the deficient 
rainfall cause the country to be poorly supphed with navigable 
rivers The chief are — 

1 The Euphrates (1,800) and Tvgm (1,100) Both nse m Armenia, flow 
through Mesopotamia, and after unitmg in one stream, the Shat-el-Arab, 
enter the Persian Gulf 

2 The chief nver draming into the Black Sea is the Eizil Irmak, and 

3 Of those draimng into the Mediterranean, the chief is the Orontes 

4 A large part of Turkey in Asia drains inland In Armenia, lake Van 
receives the dramage of a beautiful basin, and in Asia Minor many streams 
flow into salt lakes In Syna the Abana rises in the Lebanon Mountams, 
and after supplying the fertile oasis of Damascus drams into a shallow lake. 
The Jordan rises m Mount Hermon, flows through the Sea of Galilee, and 
empties itself mto the Dead Sea, an mtensely salt lake about 50 miles m 
length 

CLIMATE —The climate is exceedmgly varied On the 
plateaux of Asia Mmor and Armenia the winters are severe, and 
the summers excessively hot In Syria and Mesopotamia the 
winters are mild, while the summers are exceedingly sultry, the 
hot wmds from the desert scorchmg up the vegetation The 
rainfall is very deficient on the plateaux, but abundant on the 
Black Sea coasts and parts of the Lebanon Eange 

PEODUCTS,— The districts hordenng on the Black Sea have a dense 
vegetation, forests clothe the mountam sides, and a great variety of fruit 
trees grow m abundance 

The valleys near the Mediterranean are exceedmgly fertile Wheat, 
barley, sesame (for oil), valonia (acorn cups used for dyeing, &c ), opium, 
raisins, figs, olives, gums, and cotton, are important exports ; silk is a 
thnvmg mdustry on the Lebanons and at Brussa, tobacco at Latabeh 
Jaffa IS noted for orar^es, and excellent sponges are obtained from the 
Mediterranean coast Prom the plateau the wool of the fat-tailed sheep, 
the mohair of the Angora goat, and carpets, are exported Mesopotamia 
produces excellent dates 
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UeanB of Commiuiication and Towns — The hulk of the traffic is shll 
conveyed by camel caravans, but these are being gradually replaced by 
railways 

The Tigris and Euphrates are important highways Large steamers can 
reach Basra, and thence goods are carried by smaller ciaft for hundreds of 
miles, as far as the edge of the Armenian Plateau 

Smyrna (376), the most populous town in Asiatic Turkey, is a place of 
great trade and a railway centre It possesses a fine harbour 
Beirut IS the chief port in Syiia 

Damascus (260), the capital of Syria, is situated on a fertile oasis, and is 
one of the oldest cities in the world 

Jerusalem, which is connected by railway with its port, Jaffa, is a city 
sacred to Christian, Jew, and Muhammadan 

Baghdad (225), once the capital of the Arabian Empire, is still the largest 
town in Mesopotamia and a river port with considerable trade 

PEOPLE ^The population of Asiatic Turkey is estimated at 18 millions. 
The Turks form the bulk of the inhabitants of Asia Minor, and are chiefly 
engaged in agriculture. Arabs are most numerous in Syria an& Mesopo- 
tamia Oreeks are an important part of the population of the western 
towns and islands, where they have monopolised the trade and the learned 
professions Armenians, in a like manner, are the traders of the eastern 
districts The warlike Kurds are numerous on the eastern boundary. 
These, with many other peoples, Syrians, Turkomans, Circassians, Jews, &c , 
make up the mixed population under Turkish rule The Turks, Arabs,. 
Kurds, Turkomans, Circassians, <&c, are Muhammadans. The Greeks, 
Armenians, and Syrians are Christians. 


ABABIA 

GESTERAL DESCRIPTIOK". — Arabia is a compact country 
situated at the south-western corner of Asia, and separated from 
Africa by the long and narrow Bed Sea, which for 1,800 miles 
washes its western shores. Its coast-hne is umformly unbroken; 
its surface is mostly desert ; its climate is umformly dry, and, 
except in a few highland districts, exceedingly hot ; its products 
vary but little throughout ; and its people, the Arabs, are all of 
the Semitic race, and follow the Muhammadan religion. It is 
the largest pemnsula in the world, having an area of about 
1,000,000 sq miles , while its population is estimated at not more 
than 5,000,000. 

COAST.— There are but few good harbours, and the Eed Sea 
coast abounds m dangerous coral reefs. The most important 
features are —The rocky Peninsula of Sinai, between the Gulfs 

p2 
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of Suez and Akabali ; the Strait of Sab-el-Mandeb^ connecting 
the Bed Sea with the Gulf of Aden ; and the Strait of Ormuz, 
which unites the Persian Gulf with the Gulf of Oman. The only 
islands of note are Ferim, which commands the entrance to the 
Red Sea ; and the Bahrein Islands, the centre of the pearl fishery 
of the Persian Gulf 
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RELIEF.— The surface consists of an extensive plaxeaa 
sloping towards the east, with narrow lowland strips on the 
shores of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. On the w'estem side 
of the plateau the mountams foUow the coast-hne, rising in the 
peninsula of Sinai to a height of 9,000 ft. In the interior the 
district of Nejd contains many fertile oases ; the rest is com- 
parati\Gly unknown desert 

CLIMATE —The position of Arabia in the tropical latitudes 
of low pressure, m which also he the Sahara, the desert regions 
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of Persia, Baluchistan, Sindh, and Eajputana, together with the 
fact that the prevalent winds are from the land, account for the 
extreme dryness and heat of Arabia. The whole peninsula is 
a nearly rainless district , even in the highlands of Yemen and 
Oman, which receive moisture from the Indian Ocean, the ram- 
fall IS shght, and often long periods of drought occur. There 
are no iivers ; the wadies, or watercourses, are dry for most of the 
year, and when dry the wells which occur along their courses, 
and the reservoirs m which the water is stored up, are the only 
means of supply. 

PBODITCIS —The people of the mteiior are mainly engaged in pastoral 
pursuits, and sheep, goats, asses, camels, and horses form their chief 
wealth The date-palm is the most valuable tree Agriculture is earned 
on in the valleys and coast-strips Among the pi eductions are durrah, a 
land of millet, tobacco, excellent fimits, coffee m remen, cotton m Oman^ 
and aromatic plants chiefly m the south and west, such as frankincense, 
myrrh, halsam, gum, 

The Arabs are keen traders Before the arrival of Europeans they 
monopohsed the sea-trade of the Indian Ocean, and them descendants are 
still found in many parts of the East 

THE KIHGIBOM OP HEJAZ — The whole of Arabia is now 
independent of Turkey, and this new kingdom has been estab- 
lished It embraces all Western Aiabia except Aden, and is. 
hounded by the Red Sea, Egypt, and Palestine. 

1 Towns —The principal towns are the sacred cities of Mecca, the 
birthplace of Muhammad, and Medina, the place of his buiial Every 
spring multitudes of pilgrims fiom all parts of the Muhammadan world 
visit these towns— some by sea to Jedda, the port of Mecca, others by the 
great pilgi image and trade routes fiom Damascus and Bagdad The largest 
town in Yemen is Sana (50), situated in a feitile valley, and the residence of 
a powerful emir A railway has been built between Medina and Damascus, 
connecting with Beiiut 

2 Egyptian —The Peninsula of Smai is under Egyptian rule 

3 British —The Island of Penm, and the fortified port of Aden, with 
the surrounding distiict, belong to Britain Aden possesses an excellent 
harbour, aud is a place of great commercial importance 

4 Native —The Arabs may be divided into the settled population of the 
towns and villages and the nomad Bedouins of the desert Each tnhe is 
under a sheikh, and a confedeiacy of seveial tribes often acknowledge the 
supremacy of an emir The most powerful native States are the Emiiates 
of Oman [capital Maskat (60), the laigest town in Arabia], Jebel Shammar, 
Nejd and Easa, and the Sultanate of Eoweit 
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EXAimTAUOE PAPEBS 

A. 1 "Vniat IS the esi-entof the TorMsh domimonsxaAsia ■? Eame the fra 
pimcipal poriioiis. 

2 Accoimt for the inland drainage oi A^- iEnor. "What mountains 
border the platean ? 

S Describe the rirer system oi Mesopotamia. 

4 How do the Lebanon Monntains anect the climate o: Syria 2 

B 1. Acootmt ior the iemhiT oi the western valleys oi Asa Minor, the 
Black Sea coast district and the oasis oi Damascns. 

2 Give the sitnation oi the chie: ports oi Asiatic Turkey, and sav what 
exports wonld he hkely to he sent irom them 

5 Eame the clnei races inhabiting Ttrrkey in Asia and mention die 

districts which they respectively inhabit 
4. What do yon know oi the Dead Sea, Lake Tan Smyrna. Emeveh, 
Basra, the Kurds 

C 1. Descnhe the sniface and the inhabitants oi Arabia. 

2 Mention the chiei points oi mterest in a coasring voyage from Sner 

to Maskat 

3 Wliat are the chiei prodncts oi Arabia ? 

4. Describe the pohticel divisions oi Arabia, and mention the chief 
towns in each 


lEAITIA 

GENERAL LESGBIPTIOE.— Phydeally, the area betweea 
the Indiis on the east and the Tigris on the and the baans 
of the Caspian and Aral Seas on the north, and the Arabian Ssa 
on the sontb, form one geographical region, consisting of an 
esiensiTe tableland knotni as Irania, and divided politically into 
the conntnes of Per^, Afghan^tan, and Baluchistan The last 
named has already been dealt with as a parr of the Indian 
Empire 

R0TJNT3 ARIES AND AREA. — ^The plateau is bonnded on all 
sides by its monntainons wall, and has the sea — ^the Arabian Sea. 
the Gulf of Oman, and the Persian Gulf — on the south. The 
Caspian Sea bounds the plateau on the north-west. The area is 
abont a million sq[nare miles, of which 62S 000 s^. milpj; belong 
to Persia and 250 000 sq. miles to Afghanistan. 

RELIEF. — ^The direction of the ranges which border and 
cross the plateau is from east to west, except on its eastern edg^ 
where the Sulaiman and Hala Eonntains run longitudinally. 
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The northern range is a continuation of the Himalayas, attaining 
A height of 25,000 ft in the Hindu Kush at its eastern end, and 
of 19,000 ft in the Elburz Mountains at its western end. 

An extensive depression crosses the plateau from north-west 
to south-east near the centre Sandy deserts, alternating with 
■salt marshes (kavirs), cover its surface. The northern part of 
the depression is occupied by the Great Salt Desert of Khorassan. 

CLIMATE AND BAIHEALL. — The plateau of Irania hes a 
little to the north of the Tiopic of Cancer, and, hke Arabia and 
the Sahara, is situated in the vicimty of the belt of low pressure 
and small rainfall. It is also outside the monsoon region. The 
■climate is therefore exceedingly dry, and this accounts largely for 
the extremes of heat m the lowland districts and cold m the 
highlands. 

The only part of the plateau which has a really good rainfall 
18 the north-west, where the vegetation is of almost tropical 
luxuriance. The monsoon winds deflected by the Himalayas 
penetrate into Afghamstan, and falls of snow in that country are 
frequent m winter. 

DEAIHAGE — ^The rehef accounts for the direction of the 
drainage, and the climate for its meagreness The rivers are few 
and scantily supplied with water, and were it not for the melting 
of the snows on the lofty mountain ranges, a much greater part 
of the country would be desert. Only a small part of the plateau 
drains to the ocean, the greater part diaming mland into salt 
lakes or swamps. 

1. Oceanic drainage —The Zarun, which joins the Shat-el- 
Arab, is the only navigable river ; the Kabul, from Afghamstan, 
joins the Indus. 

2. Inland drainage —The best- watered pait of the plateau is 
Afghamstan The Oxus forms the boundary for some distance 
on the north The Merghab and the Heri Bud dram into 
Turkestan, and the Helmand mto Hamun Swamp. In the north- 
west the Sefid Bud and the Atrek dram into the Caspian Sea 

IBBIGATIOK. — The scantiness of the rainfall, and the small 
number of nvers render irrigation absolutely necessary over a 
large part of the plateau The method adopted is similar to 
that m vogue m Baluchistan. Water is earned underground m 
tunnels called karezes, sometimes for considerable distances. 
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These are tapped at intervals by means of wells, by which the water 
IS brought to the surface. The karezes are usually but a small 
distance below the surface. 

PEODtrCTS —What few products are grown aie tropical m character— 
ncei cotton, sugar, &c , on the uplands wheat and barley aie grown 
Fruits ripen to peifection and are found in great vanety Grapes are 
cultivated in Persia, the wine of Shiraz being well known The asafetida 
plant grows in Afghanistan, the drug being exported 

Sheep, goats, two-humped camels, and horses foim the chief wealth of 
the nomadic tribes of the highland legions 
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PERSIA. — ^People. — The estimated population is about 9| mil- 
lions, or about 15 to the square mile. The people are Muham- 
madans, almost entuely of the Shiah sect The Persians are 
courteous in manners, and have more cultivated tastes than the 
majority of Eastern people 

Government — Persia has recently secured representative government, the 
Shah bemg the president of a Legislative Assembly. 
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Means of Communication and Towns.— Eailways are practically non- 
existent, the Karun is the only navigable river, and the roads are few and 
badly made. Transport is therefore difficult and trade backward. 

Teheran (280,000), the capital, is situated towards the south of the ElburZ' 
Mountains Tabriz (200), near Lake TJrumia, is the great trading centre of 
the traffic between Persia and the Black Sea port of Trebizond, Meshed is 
the pnncipal trading centre in north-east Persia It is regarded by Shiahs 
as a sacred city Ispahan, a former capital, is situated m a fertile valley 
south of Teheran Farther south is Shiraz, noted for its wine. The hade 
of the Persian Gulf is mcreasmg The principal ports are Bandar Abbas, 
and Bushire 

ArGHAHISTAlT.— People. — The population la from ^ to 
5 millions, who are nearly all Sunni Muhammadans The moun- 
tainous character of the country has caused the people to be 
broken up into tribes or clans, who do not always hve peaceably 
together. The Afghans are a brave, warhke people. 

GOVERNMElffT.— -Despotic — under the Amir of Kabul, who 
is, however, assisted m the government by his relatives and by 
other ofdcials. 

Means of Commnnication and Towns — Trade in Afghanistan is carried 
on by road Three important towns command the great militaiy and trado 
routes between India and the West Kabul (70), the capital, carries on con- 
siderable trade with India by the Ehaibar and Eurram Passes to Peshawar and 
Dera Ismail Ehan. Kandahar, the chief town in Southern Afghanistan, is 
now nearly connected with India by the lailway which runs thiough tho 
Bolau Pass Herat, situated in the fertile valley of the Hen Bud, is the 
most important town of Western Afghanistan 


EXAMIKATIOK PAPERS 

A. 1. Describe the mountain system of Irania 

2 Show how the mountains afiect the chmate of Persia 

3 What are the pimcipal articles exported from Persia, and say where 

they aie produced? 

4 How IS agriculture carried on ? Name the most fertile districts 

B 1 What are the pohtieal divisions of Irania, and how is the government 
earned on? 

2 Describe the inland dramage of Irania 

3 What are the chief roads between Persia and India ? 

4. Give the situation of Bushure, Herat, Kandahar, the Great Salt 
Desert of Khorassan, Shiraz. 
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BUItOPB 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — ^Europe is, with the exception 
of Australia, the smallest of the gieat land masses of the globe, 
but it IS exceeded only by Asia in population, and it is first m 
the ciYihsation and infiuence of its inhabitants. 

Bemg situated almost entirely m the temperate zone, and 
having generally a rainfall sufficient for agriculture, the soil, 
mostly fertile naturally, has been made veiy productive by the 
energy and skill of the people. The abundance of mineral wealth 
and the mventiveness of Europeans have caused Europe to be the 
chief workshop of the world, and vast quantities of manufactured 
goods are exchanged for the productions of other contments 
The position of Europe m the heart of the land mass of the 
Northern Hermsphere, and the irregularity of its coast-hne, 
enable this exchange of commodities to be carried on with 
ease. The ancestors of the great bulk of the people of Europe 
came originally from Asia, but various causes have been actmg 
durmg very many centuries to produce great differences in then; 
appearance, language, and character as compared with those of 
kindred stock now resident m Arir.. 

BOTTN’DARIES — Europe is continuous with A s ia on the east 
and south-east, the Dial River and a hne running np.m the TTral 
Kountams separating the European and Asiatic provinces of the 
Russian Empiie, and an irregular hne between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, which coriesponds for some distance with a tiibutary 
of the River Kur, dividmg Russia in Europe from Persia a n^ 
Turkey in Asia south of the Caucasus Mountains 

On the north and west Europe is bounded by the Arctic and 
Atlantic Oceans, and on the south by the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas. 

COAST-LINE —Europe has a more broken coast-lme than 
any other contment. Great opemngs running far into the land 
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wash the shores of several extensive peninsulas, and causa the 
length of coast to be very great in proportion to the area. AH 
the coasts are broken by river mouths or other openmgs , but 
the western projections of the British Isles, France, and Spain, 
and the whole of the coast of Ifforway, are lemarkable for their 
very numerous openings. The northern and western coasts are 
mostly high and rocky, except the stretch of very low coast from 
the Skaw, in Denmark, to the coast of France The part of this 
coast which borders Holland is even below the sea-level The 
northern shores of the Mediterranean m Spam and Italy are low, 
except at the headlands , but the eastern shores in Greece and 
Turkey are high and bold. 

The neighbourhood of the ocean in all Central and Western 
Europe has had the effect of (a) causing the chmate to come 
under the moderating influence of the sea, bemg subject to less 
extremes of temperature than other parts of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere in corresponding latitudes; (5) making the inhabitants 
take the foremost place m navigation, exploration of distant 
lands, and in commerce. 

The ooasthne of Europe may be studied in connection with 
the great oceans and seas which wash its shores. 

(a) The Arctic Coast — The northern coast of Eussia is low 
and mirshy — a continuation of the Siberian tundras. The only 
opemng of importance is the White Sea, on which stands 
Archangel, a convement port for the expoit of the forest products 
of Eussia Trade can, however, be earned on for only half the 
year, as the White Sea is frozen over all through the wmter, 

(b) The Atlantic Coast. — Bounding North Cape, the most 
northerly point of the mainland of Europe, the Scandinavian 
coast is found to be high and rocky, and broken by innumerable 
fiords, many of which penetrate between high and steep banks 
far into the land. The largest of these openmgs is Trondhjem 
Fiord, with Trondhjem, an ancient capital of Norway, standing 
upon it. The broken natuie of the coast is also seen in the 
thousands of islands with which it is fnnged, the most important 
being the Lofoten Groip, lying vithiu the Aictic Oncle. The 
channels between the islands and the coast aie protected from 
wind and storm, and under the waiming influence of the Gulf 
Stream Drift, are never frozen , they conseq^uently provide most 
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important highways of communication between the different 
parts of Norway There are many towns and villages along the 
coast, but the only ports of importance are Hammerfest, the 
most northerly town in Europe, and Bergen, a fishing port. The 
whole of the Norwegian coast is renowned for its great natural 
beauty, and it is visited annually by large numbers of tourists 

Near Bergen the North Sea is entered, which is bounded west- 
wards by the British Islands Except near the coast of Norway, 
where the mountains shelve steeply into the sea, the North Sea 
IS everywhere shallow. It has also numerous banks and is there- 
fore an important fishing ground, giving occupation to thousands 
ol people in the fishing towns and villages of the countries 
which he along its shores 

Rounding the Naze, the termination southwards of the 
Scandinavian Mountains, and passmg through the Skager Rack, 
the Kattegat, and the Sound, the Baltic Sea is reached. The 
Baltic IS the great inland sea of Northern Europe. It is shallow 
like the North Sea, it receives the waters of several riveis, and 
owing to its latitude there is very httle evaporation. Its waters 
are consequently not very salt, and its eurient constantly flows 
outwards towards the Atlantic It is practically fadeless, and 
the numerous livers therefore form deltas at their mouths, and 
the low shores are fringed with lagoons The Baltic Sea has 
three great arms, the Gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, and Riga, 
which are frozen for several weeks every year The Gulf of 
Finland receives the drainage of the great lake system of Northern 
Russia Commercially, the Baltic Sea, especially at its eastern 
end, suffers from the severe winter, which causes it to be covered 
with ice for several weeks Consequently the ports of St. Peters- 
burg, Riga and Danzig are at a disadvantage compared with 
those further west. Stettm is the port of Berlin, and Kiel is 
connected by canal with the North Sea. The maritime capitals 
of Norway and Denmaik, Christiama and Copenhagen, stand on 
the straits between the two peninsulas 

The coast of Europe continues low from Denmaik to the 
head of the Bay of Biscay, except in the north-west of France, 
where there are chalk cliffs similar to those of Great Britain on 
the other side of the English Channel In Holland, the shores 
are actually below sea-level, and dvkes have been constructed to 
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keep out the sea The Zuyder Zee is an example of the encroach- 
ment of the sea, a long chain of islands still showing the posi- 
tion of the foimer coasthne The north-west of France consists 
of two bends with thiee piomontories — Cape Gris Nez at the 
point nearest England, Cape de la Hague, and Cape TTshant In 
the second bend he the Channel Islands, belonging to Gieat 
Britain, a favourite lesort of those seeking a mild climate The 
coast of Biittany is rocky, with many indentations, but fuither 
south It is low and sandy. Here strong currents have deposited 
immense quantities of sand, which has been built by the tides 
and winds into a long hne of sand dunes. The sand has also 
drifted inland and covered paits of the flat country immediately 
behind. This district is known as the Landes. 

The Atlantic shoies of Spam are generally mountainous and 
bold, the mountain ranges which cross the peninsula terminating 
in Capes Ortegal, Fmisterre, Eoca (the most westerly point), 
St. Vincent and Trafalgar. 

(c) The Mediterranean Shores. — The Mediterranean is the 
largest and most impoitant inland sea m the wo^ld. The gieat 
civihsations of Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece and Rome sprang up 
round its shoies, and the command of the Mediterranean Sea 
has had a large influence on European history It has always 
been a gieat highway of tiade, and since the opening of the 
Suez Canal the commerce between the East and Europe has 
also passed along this route, mcieasing the importance of such 
seaports as Marseilles, Genoa, and Trieste. 

The Mediterranean Sea is dmded into two distinct parts by 
the island of Sicily, and a submarine ridge, of which an elevated 
portion uses above sea level in the islands of Malta, Gozo, and 
Coinino, and which connects with the Atlas Mountams of 
Noitliern Africa in Cape Blanco 

The western Mediteiranean is entered from thf Atlantic 
Ocean by the Strait of Gibraltar, flanked on the European side 
by the rock fortiess, which has belonged to Great Biitam for 
o\er 200 years, and which is one of the most important strategical 
positions in the world From Gibraltjir to Sicily the Mediter- 
ranean Sea has a mountainous background, sloping down to 
narrow coast plains. Here and theie the mountains come down 
abruptly to the sea, ending m promontories. Two bends occur 
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in the north — the Grulf of Lions, renowned for its storms, and 
the Gulf of Genoa, sheltered by the Alps from the north winds, 
and possessing a delightful ohmate. This coast is known as 
the Riviera. Important islands lie m the western Meditena- 
nean— the Balearic Islands belonging to Spam, Corsica to 
France, and. Sardinia to Italy The iwo latter aie separated by 
the Strait of Bonifacio. 

The eastern Mediterranean is leaehed either by the open 
sea between the coasts of Sicily and Africa, or by the Strait of 
Messina between Italy and Sicily. This sea has two great 
arms— the Adriatic Sea, forming a depression between the 
Apenmnes and the Dmanc Alps, and the iEgean Sea between 
the highlands of Gieeee and Asia Mmor. The western shores 
of the Adriatic are remarkably unbroken, but the Austrian coast 
has many inlets and islands The chief ports are Brindisi 
(which lose into importance as the European terminus of the 
overland route to Inia), Venice (formerly a great tiademart and 
distributing centre for the pioductions of the Levant), and 
Trieste, the chief port of Austiia. 

The coast of the Balkan peninsula is much indented— the 
longest opening— the Gulf of Corinth— almost conyerting the 
peninsula of Morea mto an island. The Ionian Sea on the west 
and the JEgeaa Sea on the east are studded with islands— those 
in the ^gean Sea being known as the Archipelago. 

Three inland seas complete the coast of Europe on the south, 
Passing through the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora is enteied, 
which again connects with the Black Sea by the Bosporus. 
Both these straits are impoitant as commanding the direct trade 
route for the whole of Southern Russia, so they are stiongly 
fortified. The Sea of Azof is connected with the Black Sea by 
the Strait of Eertch and bounded westwaid by the Crimea 
Feninsula. The farther we get fiom the Mediteiranean the less 
temperate becomes the climate, and Odessa, the chief port in the 
south of Russia, is frozen for a part of the wmtei 

All the seas on the south of Europe are, like the Baltic, 
tideless, and many of the rivers form deltas at their mouths. 

RELIEF — Europe is, correctly speakmg, not a separate con- 
tinent, but IS the extension westward of the great land mass of 
which Asia is the mam portion, and to which it is very similar 
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m physical structure The greatest width of the actual unbrolien 
land surface of Europe is at the junction with Asia, and the 
■continent gradually narrows towards the west until it ends in 
the Spanish Peninsula. 

The land surface falls mto three natural divisions — 

{a) The Great Plain— an extension westward of the Great 
Northern Plain of Asia — embracing all Eussia, and extending 
through Northern Germany to France. 

(&) The Mountain System of the centre and south— a con- 
tinuation of the highland system of Asia — extending from the 
Black Sea to the Atlantic Ocean 

(c) The monntamons edge of the continent on the north, 
which comprises Scandinavia and the Highlands of Scotland. 

The Great European Plain includes more than half tbe 
surface of Europe, and is remarkably level. In Eussia it has a 
very gentle slope to all the bordenng seas, and theEussiannvers 
radiate from the central portion ; but in Germany and France 
the slope is to the north-west, and hence the nvers of those 
eountnes have a general direction to the north-west. 

MOTTNTAINS.— As m Asia, the mountain system extends 
from east to west. The Alps form the centre of the system, and, 
hke the Himalayas, they are not a single chain but a series of 
ranges, varying m length from 450 to 800 miles, and in width 
from 30 to 150 miles From the eastern end of the Alps, the 
Dinaric Alps skirt the Adnatic Sea into Turkey, where they 
turn eastwards as the Balkans. From this range spurs extend 
east and south over the Balkan Peninsula, the chief being the 
Ehodope Mountains, which run towards the Bosporus, and the 
Pmdus Eange, which goes south mto Greece. Another spur 
runs northward to the Iron Gate of the Danube, which is con- 
tmued beyond the river as the Transylvaman Alps, and the 
Carpathian Mountams, which sweep round in a great curve, 
encirclmg the Plam of Hungary, and bounding the Wallachian 
Plain on the noith The Carpathians connect again with the 
Alps by the Sudetes Mountams and the Plateaux of Bohemia 
and Bavaria. 

The western end of the Alps is continued noithwards as the 
Jura and Vosges Mountains, and the Highlands of South 
Germany. They also sweep round to the south as the Apenmne 
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Range, which encloses the Plain of Lomhardy m the north of 
Italy (cf. the Indo-Gangetic Plain of North India), and traverses 
the whole length of Italy and Sicily This range has two active 
volcanoes— Vesuvius, near Naples, and Etna, m Sicily 

In Prance, the deeply-cut valley of the Rhone ivides the 
Prench Highlands from the Alps, but the northern portion of 
the Highlands— the Plateau of langres— connects with the 
Vosges Mountams, and thus with the Tnam system. The 
Gevennes Mountams m the south of France meet the lower 
slopes of the Pyrenees, which form the northern wall of the 
Iberian Plateau. 

THE MOUNTAINS OP NORTHERN EUROPE.— The mam 
ridge runs near the Atlantic coast of the Scandinavian pemnsula, 
and IS the highest part of a plateau, which presents a steep front 
to the Atlantic Ocean, and slopes gradually towards the east. 
The Baltic shores of Scandmavia are low and are really a part of 
the Great Plain. The northern nm of mountains appears again 
in the Highlands of Great Britain and Brittany. 

The mountainous island of Iceland, just outside the Arctic 
Circle, IS volcanic in origin The highest peak, Hekla, is still 
active. 

COMPARISON OP EUROPE WITH ASIA.-We thus see 
several points of comparison between Europe and Asia 

1 Both continents have an extensive plain stretching across 
the north. 

2 In both the main mountain systems are m the south, and 
the ranges run in a general direction from east to west. 

3 The systems of both continents radiate from a central 
mass— the Himalayas in Asia, and the Alps in Europe. 

4 This central mass hes to the north of the middle one of 
three peninsulas which stretch southwards, 

5 The western pemnsula in each case is a plateau, the middle 
one has an island to the south, and the western one has an 
archipelago lying off its shores. 

6 An island kingdom. Great Britain, lies to the west of 
Europe, and another, Japan, to the east of Asia. 

7. The climate of these kmgdoms is moderated by a warm 
ocean current— the Gulf Stream in the case of Great Britain, and 
the Kuro Siwa in the case of Japan. 

II. Q 
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RIVERS — The main water-parting in Europe starts at the 
French Highlands and has a general direction to the north-east 
as far as the TJral Mountains, maontaining a fairly ec[ual distance 
from the north coast nearly all the way. The position of this 
watershed can be clearly seen from the relief map of Europe on 
page 287. From this water-parting the general direction of the 
nvers is north and south, the principal exceptions being the 
Danube and the Po, which flow in an easterly direction. 

Besides the rivers of the mainland mass there are the penm- 
sular nvers of the Scandinavian, Iberian, Itahan, and Balkan 
peninsulas, each system with its own watershed. 

The rivers from the mam European watershed may be 
considered according to the seas mto which they flow. 

1 Into the Arctic Ocean.— The Fetchora and the Dwina 
(with Archangel at its mouth) are commercially unimportant, 
flowing through desolate temtory and being icebound for months 
together, 

2. Into the Baltic Sea -—The Heva, with St. Petersburg at 
its mouth, drains the great Russian lakes, and falls into the Gulf 
of Finland. The Western Dwina rises in the Valdai Gill s and 
flows into the Gulf of Riga. The port of Riga at its mouth 
suffers from the shallowness of the river. 

The Vistula and the Oder rise near together in the Carpathian 
Mountains. Banzig is the port of the former, Stettin of the 
latter 

3 Into the Horth Sea — The Elbe (690 miles) rises south of 
the Sudetes Mountains and divides Germany into two nearly 
equal parts. Hamburg is at the mouth. The Weser flows 
entirely in Germany. Bremen is its port The Rhme (760 
miles) drains a great part of Switzerland, flows through Western 
Germany, and empties itself through a delta which includes a 
large part of Holland. Its port is Rotterdam, The Maas and 
the Scheldt flow into the same delta as the Hhinfl 

4 Into the English Channel. — The Seine rises in the Plateau 
of Langres, and flows north-west past Pans. The port at its 
mouth IS Havre 

6. Into the Bay of Biscay.— The Loire and the Garonne nse 
m the French Highlands. The ports of the former are Nantes 
and St Nazaire, of the latter Bordeaux 
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6. Into the Mediterranean Sea —The chief rirers draining 
from the mam watershed are the S>hone, which rises in the south 
of Switzerland, and the Po, drammg the Plam of Lombardy. 
Both these rivers form deltas. 

7 Into the Black Sea —The Danube (1,700 miles) the second 
longest river m Europe, rises m the Black Forest, and is veiy 
important, politically and commercially. It forms a natural 
boundary for a considerable portion of its course, and is navi- 
gable to within a short distance of its source. It forms a laige 
delta at its mouth. The Dniester (700 miles) and Dnieper (1,200 
miles) dram south-western Eussia. 

8 Into the Sea of Azof. — The Don (1,100 miles) drams a dry 
region, has few feeders, and is consequently shallow. 

9 Into the Caspian Sea — ^The Volga (2,200 miles) is the 
longest river of Europe It rises m the Valdai Hills, has many 
tributaries, and empties itself through low-lymg land by a large 
delta Its port is Astrakhan 

PENUrSTTLAll, EIVERS —1. Scandinavian.— The position 
of the watershed renders all the sti earns dowmg mto the Atlantic 
short and swift Mowmg towards the Baltic Sea are the Tomea, 
the boundary between Sweden and Russia, and the Dal The 
Gota, with Gothenburg at the mouth, and the Glommen (400 
miles), the longest river in Norway, fall into the Kattegat 

2 Iberian — The watershed on the plateau is neaier the east 
than the west coast The nvers falling mto the Atlantic Ocean 
flow m nearly parallel valleys between mountam ranges (cf. 
Burma) The chief are the Douro, with Oporto at the mouth, 
the Tagus, with the port of Lisbon, the Guadiana and the 
Guadalquivir Plowmg into the Mediterranean Sea is the Ebro. 
The nvers of this peninsula suffer from the dryness of the 
chmate, they are navigable for only a short distance from then 
mouths, and lying m deep channels, they cannot easily be con- 
nected by canals 

3 Italian —The watershed hes nearer the eastern than the 
western coast. The only nvers of note, therefore, flow to the 
west The Arno is only 150 miles long, and the Tiber, with 
Rome on its banks, only 210 miles in length 

4. Balkan — This peninsula is so mountainous that its rivers 
are short, and the currents generally rapid. The Maritza, whicl 

Q2 
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drams the plain to the north-west oi the Sea of Marmora, is the 
longest. 

LAKES. — The chief European lakes he— (a) In the countries 
adjacent to the Baltic. In Eussia.— Lake Ladoga, the largest 
m Europe, and Onega In Sweden.— Lakes Wener and Wetter. 

These are all of much greater size than those m other parts of Europe 


Fig 87a— Europe Jasuabi Isotherms 



Non —In studying isotherm maps it must be noted that the temperature 
of an} place approximates to that of the isotherm to which it is nearest 


{h) In the Alpine Mountain System,— These are of entirely 
different character from the former, for while the Russian and 
Swedish lakes he on low plateaux with no mountains near them, 
the Alpine lakes occupy deep hollows amongst the mountains, 
and are of great beauty Some of the chief are Geneva, Lucerne, 
Zurich, and Maggiore. 
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Lakes of lesser importance are scattered in most of tke European 
countries, but France and Spam are very destitute of lakes 

The Caspian Sea, though bordering upon Europe, can hardly 
be called a European lake 

CLIIHrATE — With the exception of a very small area in the 
north, Europe hes entirely ■within the temperate zone, but 
although the chmate of the continent may be generally described 


Pig 876 — Eukope. Juli Isothebms 
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as temperate, latitude is not, by any means, the most important 
factor determining the prevailin g conditions Temperature 
vanes, of course, from south to north, but the variations are 
more remarkable from west to east, places on ■widely different 
latitudes often having the same mean annual temperature. For 
example, the south of Iceland and the coast of Norway have the 
same ■winter temperature as Odessa on the Black Sea twenty 
degrees further south, and the January isotherm passmg along 

Q 3 
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the west of the British Isles also passes through Constantinople 
fifteen degrees further south On the other hand the summer 
temperatures of Eastern Europe are high, e,g. the July isotherm 
passing through the centre of Ireland and Great Britain is mside 
the Arctic Circle in the north of Scandinavia, and only a few 
degrees outside of it in Northern Eussia. These facts lead to the 
conclusion that in Western Europe extremes of temperature are 


Fig 87c— Bubope Annual Rainfall 
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unknown, while in the east of the continent the winters are long 
and severe, and the summers shoit and hot. 

Various causes combine to produce these results, (a) 
Proximity to the sea is a very important factor in equahsing 
climate, and not only is the west of the continent nearer to the 
sea, but heie Europe is narrowest, and the interior is not removed 
from its influence, (i) The prevailmg winds in the west are 
south-west winds from the Atlantic Ocean, and not only aie they 
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generally warm, but they also bring rain, another moderatmg 
agent, (c) Then, too, the Atlantic shores of Europe are washed 
by the Gulf Stream Drift, whose waters are much warmer than 
the surrounding ocean The rainfall also tends to the same 
climatic result The highest portions of the continent receive the 
most rain, and these are situated chiefly in the south and west 
The rainfall is lowest over the eastern half of the Great Plain, 
resulting in extremes of climate An exception occurs in the 
interior of the Iberian Peninsula, where the mountainous wall of 
the plateau deprives the winds of their moisture before penetrat- 
ing inland, but where the chmate is not extreme owing to the 
proximity of the sea on all sides. 

To sum up, Western Europe has mild winters and summers,, 
and Eastern Europe has very cold winters when iiveis and seas 
are frozen over, and short hot summers when vegetation 
flourishes. 

The lands bordering the Mediterranean Sea have a gemal 
climate, summers and winters being alike mild. Most of the 
ram in this region falls during the winter, the moist south-west 
winds condensmg when they reach the land, which is cooler than 
the latitudes from which they blow 

Europe can therefore be divided into three chmatic regions 

1. Western Europe, with a temperate climate and sufficient 
rainfall 

2 Eastern Europe, with a more extreme chmate and smaller 
rainfall 

8 The Mediterranean region, with a mild climate and good 
rainfall. 

FBACHCAL EXEBCISES 

1 Draw a hne from London to the Nile Delta What countries or seas 
will it pass through, and what is the Jannaiy temperature of each ? 

2 Explam why the winter temperature of Eerlm is so much lower than 
that of Dublin 

3 Draw a Ime from Archangel to the Strait of Gibraltar, and give 
reasons for the vanations of winter climate in the countries through which 
it passes 

4 What IS roughly the difference in latitude between Ireland and 
Greece, and explain the physical conditions that cause the “amter tempera- 
ture to be so similar m these two countnes 

5 What IS the chief cause of the similanty between summer heat a< 
Archangel and London, though the latter is so much farther south ? 

Q 4 
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6 WBat are tlie causes of the great summer heat m Central Italy and 
the plateau m the south-east of Spain ? 

7 What is the cause of the small rainfall ovei eastern Bussia ? 

8 Explain the heavy rainfall of N -W Spam, the western side of the 
British Islands, and the south of Norway 

VEGETATION. — Although in Europe civilisation and 
scientific methods have brought agriculture to a high degree of 
jperfection, and have rendered the distribution of cultivated plants 
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more general than in other continents, distinct belts of vegetation 
may nevertheless be traced. 

1. The tundras of Northern Eussia are a continuation of those 
of Siberia. 


2. The forest belt of the north temperate region which 
stretches from Scandinavia across Russia. The trees consist 
mainly of pines and firs and they give rise to important 
industries, such as felhng and lumbering; the preparation of 
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wood products, e.g. resin, pitch, turpentine, &c , the manufac- 
ture of wooden articles, doors, &c and matches ; the reduction 
of timber unfit for other purposes to pulp for makmg paper. 
The most important gram crops of this belt are barley, oats 
and rye. 

3. The belt of arable and pasture land extending from 
France, through Belgium, Holland, Germany and Eussia to the 
Urals. The chief crops are wheat, beet, and the vine in the 
west, and rye, oats, flax, and hemp further east France is the 
largest wheat-growing country of Europe Forests of deciduous 
trees such as oak, beech, elm and ash occur in vanous parts, 
especially on the higher lands. 

4. The steppe lands of south-eastern Bussia have a short hot 
summer and a severe winter, and get very little ram They 
are a continuation of the steppes of south-west Asia Trees 
cannot grow, but good pasture spnngs up in the summer and 
supports large numbers of domestic ammals, the chief wealth of 
the people. 

5. The Mediterranean Region is the land of frmts Olives, 
oranges, grapes, figs, and other fruits grow m abundance, and 
in the south of the penmsulas semi-tropical plants such as maize, 
cotton, rice, and tobacco flourish. The characteristic trees of 
this region are evergreen. An important tree product is cork, 
obtamed from the bark of an evergreen oak. 

Animals. —The common domestic animals are horses, cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, and mules and asses m the south Wild animals 
are numerous in many parts, but Europe is free from the large 
animals of the cat-tribe, and from large and dangerous reptiles. 
Snakes exist in vanous parts, but are not so numerous or 
dangerous as those of tropical climates. The largest uild 
animals are the bear, wolf, boar, and deer. 

Mmerals. — Europe is nch m coal, iron, copper, lead, salt, 
marble and buildmg stone, and many other mmerals. The 
countries richest m mineral wealth are the British Isles, Ger- 
many, and Austria. 

FfiACTICAL EX£BCIS£S 

1 Why IS Western Europe so much more thickly peopled than the east ? 

2 What products are grown in South-Eastern Europe that can be 
exchanged for the manufactured products of the Umted Kingdom ? 
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3 Compare the products of Northern and Southern Europe 

4 Why can wheat he grown farther north in Bussia than m Great 
Britain? 

5 What countries produce sugar beet ’ 

6 In what countries is iron found ^ (See map on page 250 ) 
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PEOPLE. — The chief races of people are the Teutons in the 
British Isles, Geimany, Scandinavia, Denmark, Holland, and 
parts of Austria , Celts in Fiance, parts of the British Isles, and 
Spam , Slavs in Russia, and the States lying north and south of 
the lower course of the Danube All these races are branches 
of the great Aiyan family 

The most numeious non- Aryan people are the Magyars in 
Hungary and the Turks. The total population of Europe is 
about 400 millions 

The population is much denser m rhe more genial chmate 
and in the great industrial centres of the* west than m the 
extremer chmate of Russia 
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THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE WITH THEIR OAPITAIS 


England 

London 

Norway 

Christiania 

Scotland 

Edinburgh 

^ Denmaik 

Copenhagen 

Ireland 

Dublin 

I Spain 

Madiid 

France 

Pans 

i Portugal 

Lisbon 

Holland 

The Hague 

1 Italy 

Rome 

Belgium 

Brussels 

European Turkey Constantinople 

Germany 

Berlin 

Greece 

Athens 

Switzerland 

Berne 

Bulgaria 

Sofia 

Austna 

Vienna 

J ugo Slai la 

Zagieb (Agiam) 

Hungary 

Buda-Pesth 

Czecho Slovakia 

Prague 

Russia 

Petrograd 

Poland 

Warsaw 

Roumania 

Bukarest 

Seibia 

Belgrade 

Sweden 

Stockholm 

1 



EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1 Name the gieat natural divisions of the surface of Europe, and 
describe the Great Flam 

2 Name the chief rivers of Europe, arranging them m groups according 
to the watersheds. 

8 State the varieties of vegetation that would be met with m traversing 
Europe from the Mediterranean Sea to the Arctic Ocean 
4 Describe a coastmg voyage from the mouth of the Oder to the Don, 
statmg exactly the seas, parts of the sea, and straits passed 
through on the way 

fi 1 Desciibe the climate of Europe, and state any reasons for peculiarities 

2 Compare the Mediterianean and Baltic Seas 

3 Nome and mdicate the position of the chief mountain ranges 

connected with the Alpine system 

4 State any reasons why the people of Europe lake a foremost place in 

the commerce of the world. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 

GENEEAL DESCEIPTXOIT.—The British Isles form a large 
group of islands, extending along the west coast of Europe. 
They are separated from the mainland and fiom each other by 
shallow seas Were the sea-bed to he raised 600 ft , the sub- 
merged banks from which the islands nse would become dry 
land, and would form a great westerly extension of Europe, as in 
fig. 88. 

Fig 88— ErrECT op SPA-Bsa) being baisbd 600 Feet. 



The people uihabiting these islands have by their discoveries and con- 
quests built up the largest empire the world has ever seen, the British 
Empire occupying an area of more than 11 million sq miles-~that is, as 
large as the whole contment of Africa — and containing a population of 
nearly 400 millions, or moie than one-fourth of the whole human race 
They are the greatest maritime and commeicial nation in the world, 
British vessels not only carrying goods for their own trade, but for other 
nations also 

CATTSES OF THE GEEATHESS OF THE BEITISH 
EISFIEE. — Various reasons have contributed towards the de- 
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velopment and formation of this vast empire, among the chief 
of which are — 

1 CLHHATE.^The islands lie entirely 'within the Temperate Zone, and 
are thus suited for the home of an energetic and enterprising race. The 
summer heat is not so great that open-air work m the middle of the day is 
impossible, nor is the cold severe enough to prevent outdoor labour m 
wmter If we compare the temperature of the British Isles with that of 
other countries m the same latitude the difference is very strikmg In 
Labrador the coasts are icebound for the greater pait of the year, and it is 
with difficulty that human life can be snstamed ; while m Britain corn and 
fruits grow well and ripen, and the harbours are free from ice throughout 
the year Again, in Eastern Russia the difference m temperature between 
summer and wmter is 60°, the rivers are frozen over, and outdoor labour is 
suspended for several months 

This mildness and evenness of the British chmate is largely due to the 
prevalence of south-westerly wmds, and the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream 

2 BELIEF OF THE LAND —On lookmg at the map it will be noticed 
that m Great Bntam the lowlands are chiefly on the east, and that the 
land giaduaUy nses towards the west The rivers of England flowing into 
the North Sea are, therefore, slow, navigable, and well suited for commerce 
By far the gieater portion of England and Ireland is under 600 ft m 
elevation 

3 FERTILITY OF THE SOIL —The lowland districts are, on the whole, 
covered with a good depth of fertile soil, while a great deal of the hilly 
ground affords good pasturage for sheep 

4 GEOLOGICAL FORMATION — ^In the Bntish Isles nearly all kmds of 
rocks crop up to the surface, and, as different rocks contam different 
mmerals, Great Britain is especially nch m mineral products. Coal, iron, 
lead, tm, zmc, copper, stone, and salt are all found m abundance, and, as 
in many cases beds of coal, iron, and limestone are found lying near each 
other, these distncts are particularly suited for industrial occupations 

5 THE EXTENT AND INDENTED CHARACTER OF THE COAST- 
LINE — The coast-line of Great Bntam and Ireland exceeds 6,000 miles 
This great length of coast is broken up by numerous inlets, so that no part 
of the country is far from the sea These commercial facihties are still 
further mcreased by the number of excellent harbours and the high tides of 
the coast, by which vessels can be earned to ports far inland 

6 SITUATION — The British Isles are situated near the centre of the 
land hemisphere, so that they are withm reach of all the great markets of 
the world both for imports and exports The sea trade between the pnn- 
cipal commercial nations of Europe and the rest of the world must pass by 
our shores, hence many products are sent to London and other Bntish 
ports to be agam reshipped to other countries 

The insular position of the Bntish Isles, in addition to facihtatmg 
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its beautifnl lakes is to the -west of iliis chain and the Gamhiian 
System oveinins Wales. 

Ireland consists of a lai^e central plain, surroimded hy hillg 
which are highest in the north— Donegal fountains; east — 
Wicklow IIoTmtains : and south — Kerry hlonntains The high^ 
monniam in the British Islands — ^Ben Kevis in the Grampmia — 
is only 4,400 ft. high 

EIVEES. — As the highest land lies generally in the west, 
nearly all the rivers flow to the east The principal exceptions 
are the Severn in Wales, the Kersey in England, the Clyde in 
Scotland, and the Shannon (the longest river in the British Isles— 
224 miles) in Ireland. 

In size the rivers of Great Britain are comparariv^y smal l 
and insignificant, bnt commercially they are of very great im- 
portance. Many of them are navigable at their months for the 
largest ocean-going steamers, and conseqnently almost every river 
has its port Commencing on the north of Great Brita^, the 
chief nvers and river-ports in Scotland are the Dee with Aber- 
deen , the Tay with Dundee : the Eorth with Leith the pon of 
Edmburgh 

In England the rivers are longer and the ports more important. 
The chief are the Tyne with Newcastle and Tynemouth, great 
coal-ports ; the Tees with Middlesbrough ; the Humber, the 
estuary of the Ouse and Trent, with Hull: and the Thames 
(215 miles) with London and Tilbury. 

On the west of Great Bntrin are the Clyde with Glasgow ; 
the Kersey with Liverpool and Birkenhead: and the Severn 
(220 miles) with Bristol and CardiS. 

The Shannon, not commercially important, is the longest 
river m the British Isles and the only Irish river worthy of note. 

LAKES. — The lakes of the Bnnsh Isles are renowned for 
their heanty. those of England and Scotland especially, being 

visited bv thousands of tourists everv vear. 

• « « 

The Enghsh ‘Lake District’ is in Cumberland, the Like^ 
lying among the hills of the Cumbrian Group. The oceuixence 
of lakes here is due to the irregularity of the mountains, and the 
heaviness of the rainfall. TLe largest lake is Windermere 
(10 miles long). 

The lakes of Scotland occupy the valleys of the Northern 
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Highlands and the Grampians. The largest— Loch Lomond, 
24 miles long and 7 miles m greatest width— is also the largest 
lake m the British Islands. 

The lakes of Ireland are situated chiefly in the northern half 
of the island. Lough Neagh, m the north-east, is the largest. 
Many of the Insh and Scotch lakes are expansions of the river 
channels 

CLIMATE. — The British Islands (1) he in the Temperate 
Zone, between the parallels of 50° and 60° N , (2) are surrounded 
by the ocean , (8) are washed by the warm Gulf Stream Drift , 
(4) are visited by westerly and south-westerly winds , (5) have 
kgher land in the west than in the east , and (6) are near the 
Continent of Europe. The character of the climate can be 
deduced from these facts 

Probably no other country in the same latitude has so moderate a chmate, 
and (2), (3), and (4) above account for this The proximity of the ocean 
renders the chmate equable , the influence of the Gulf Stream is to raise 
the temperature, and the moisture brought by the prevailing Minds from the 
Atlantic assists m producing both these effects, as well as to bring plentiful 
rain The climate of the British Isles may therefore be described as 
temperate and moist 

BAIKFALIi —The west winds are condensed on the high land to the 
west of the islands, and hence the Atlantic coasts aie much wetter than the 
eastern Moreover, the dry and cold east wind which occasionally blows 
flora the Continent tends to keep the east drier than the west 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL — Only a very small pioportion of the land 
of the British Isles is unfit for cultivation (mountains, moors, livers, and 
lakes) The soil is naturally fertile, and has been impioved by artificial 
manuring and good farming The yield of wheat per acre is greater ui 
England than in any other European country 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES on Map on p 260 

1 What parts of the British Isles receive the heaviest rainfall, and 
why? 

2 Why IS the western side of the Fennines wetter than the eastern ? 

3 What differences as regards rainfall and temperature are theie to be 
seen when compaiing Galway with London ? 

4 How do you account foi the small rainfall in the distnct near the 
Wash ? 

5 What parts of the British Islands are most suitable for dairying, and 
why? 

6 Wheat requires a fairly dry as well as a warm climate In what 
parts of the British Islands would you expect to find wheat crops ? 
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PRODUCTS — The British Isles are situated in the cold tem- 
perate zone of deciduous hard- wooded trees, and the oak, beech, 
elm, ash, willow, &c are common. The chief cultivated crops 
are cereals (wheat, barley, and oats); root crops (potatoes, 
turnips, &c.) ; and fnuts. 
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A considerable portion of the cultivated area is under grass. 

PEOPLE.— The inhabitants of the British Isles are descended 
mainly from two races — ^the Celtic and the Teutonic. The Celts 
wore the aborigines, and were driven by successive mvaders into 
the hills of Scotland and Wales, and to some extent to Ireland. 
The Teutons came mamly in three invasions . (1) the Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes, (2) the Banes; and (3) the Eormans, who 
became the rulers in 1066 These various invasions account for 
the composite nature of the English language. 



The total population of the British Isles in 1911 was 
45,141,000, or about 373 to the square mile, as compared with 
an average density of 175 to the square mile for the whole of 
India, England and Wales are much more densely peopled 
than Scotland and Ireland 

More than three-quarters of the people live in towns, as 
compared with only ten per cent, m India. 

The people piofess the Christian rehgion, 

OCCUPATIONS. — 1. Agnoulture employs a much smaller 
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number of people than formerly. The cheapness of imported 
grains has made corn-growing unprofitable, and cattle-reaimg 
and dairy-farming have taken its place very largely, even in the 
agricultural parts of the country. A line joimng the Humber on 
the east coast, with Portland Bill on the south, divides England 
into two parts— the eastern portion being agricultural The north 
of Scotland, which is not covered with mountains, and the greater 
portion of Ireland are pastoial. The chief grains are wheat, barley, 
and oats , green crops are hay, turnips, hops, and potatoes (the 
last specially in Ireland) Orchards are found all over the 
country , the chief fruits are apples, pears, plums, Ac 

2. Pishing — The cool shallow seas of the north Temperate 
Zone are the natural spawning beds for many varieties of fash. 
The British Islands are therefore famous for their fisheries, and 
there is not a coast on which fishmg villages are not found. 
The herring fishery of the North Sea is world-renowned. Grimsby 
and Yarmouth are the chief centres. Salmon and trout are found 
m many of the rivers 

3. Mming. — Themmeralsof Great Britain are very important, 
but Ireland is deficient. The most useful imnerals, coal and iron, 
are found in close proximity, and the abundance of limestone 
makes the working of iron cheap and profitable. 

The principal coalfields are in 

Ei^Iand— ( 1 ) NortlmmTjerlaiid and Darham. 

(2) South Wales 

(3) Cumherland 

(4) South Lancashire 

(5) South-West Yorkshire. 

(6) Staffordshire. 

Scotland — Ayrshire 

The Clyde Basin 
The Forth Basin 

Iron IS worked on or near several of these fields The chief districts are 
in South Yorkshire, the Furness district of Lancashire, Staffordshire, South 
Wales, and m the neighbourhood of Glasgow on the Clyde Copper and 
tin are found in the south-west of Great Britain, but foreign copper ore is 
now largely smelted on the South Wales coalfield at Swansea Lead is 
mined m Cumberland, and salt in Cheshire, good building stone is found 
in various parts, granite in Aberdeen, and slate m Wales Peat is dug 
from the bogs and used as fuel in Ireland 

MANUFACTURES, — The use of steam machinery has made 
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Fig 91 — PoiiIticai Mai of British Isles 
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it veiy advantageous to build large factories on tbe coalfields ; 
hence all the gieat manufactuiing industries are chiefly earned 
on there. The principal manufactures are — I. Cotton goods, 
n. Iron goods III. WooUen goods. Of lesser importance, sili: 
goods, linen, earthenware, glass, chemicals, leather, paper, and 
smelting and working of copper and other metals. 

I. The Cotton Manufacture. — This is earned on almost 
entirely upon the Lancashire coalfield. Thf reasons for this 

are — (1) The abundance of 
coal ; (2) the moist climate, 
which is BO suitable for 
spmning; (3) nearness of 
the port of Liverpool. The 
raw cotton is obtained from 
the United States, India, 
and Egypt. 

The principal towns en- 
gaged are: — Manchester 
and Salford, Oldham, Boh 
ton, Rochdale, Blackburn, 
Preston, m Lancashire ; 
and Stockport in Cheshire. 

• Manchester and Salford (946) form the greatest manufacturing town 
in the woild ; within a radius of twelve miles there is a population of nearly 
two millions By means of the ship canal from the Mersey, goods can be 
brought to the city without unloading at Liverpool 

Liverpool, with Birkenhead on the opposite side 'of the Mersey (]omt 
population 877), is the great cotton port — second in tonnage in Great 
Britain, and thud in the world It has seven miles of docks alongside the 
river. 

Glasgow, on the Clyde coalfield, and Nottingham have also important 
cotton industries 

IL THE IROB MABUPACTITRE, — Iron-smelting is carried 
on at (1) (Glasgow on the Clyde field; (2) Middlesbrough on the 
Durham field; (3) Merthyr Tydvil on the South Wales field; and 
(4) Barrow near the Lancashire field 

Iron and steel goods are made m the South Staffordshire field (the 
Black Country), at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Walsall, cutlery is 
produced at Sheffield, oiigmally, no doubt, on account of the piesence of good 
grinding stone, arms at Birmingham, Newcastle, and Woolwich (the 
Government arsenal! ; cycles at Coventry. 


Fig, 92.— The Cotton Tow^ 
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Shipbuilding is carried on at the mouths of the Clyde (Glasgow) ; Tyne 
(Hewcastle) , 'Wear (Sunderland), Humber (Hull); Thames (London), 
Mersey (Liverpool) ; and also at Belfast in Ireland. 

III. THE WOOLLEN MANTTFACTITEE.— The chief centre 
of this industry is on the Yorkshire coalfield The raw material 
comes mostly from Austraha and South Afnca by way of Liverpool 
and Hull. The chief towns engaged aie Leeik (446), Bradford 
(288), and Huddersfield. 

Woollen oloth is also made on the Ayrshire coalfield at Zilmarnook ; 
fine cloths m the West of England, and blankets at Bochdale. 

lY MIHOE IHllTrSTBlES.— ]^en is made at Dundee on the Forth coal* 
field, the fiax coming mainly from Eussia, and at Belfast — the coal for the 
factones commg from the Ayrshire field The Dundee jute trade has 
declined as the Indian trade has risen 

Earthenware is made in StaHordsbire, some of the clay commg from the 
south coast, it IS found cheaper to convey the clay to the coal than the 
coal to the clay The chief town of the ‘ Potteries ’ is Stoke-on-Trent. 

Silk goods are made at Derby, Coventry, and Bradford. 

Glass and chemicals are made at St. Helens in Lancashire, near the 
Cheshue salt district , leather and boots at Leeds and Kortbampton. 

COMMERCE — ^The manufactures and commerce of Great 
Britain exceed those of any other country of the world. The 
tonnage of her ports is nearly double that of the combmed 
shipping of the Umted States, Germany, Norway, Prance, and 
Italy, the five maritime countries next in importance. 

The imports may be divided into two classes . — 

(1) Raw material for manufacture ; (2) Food-stuffs. 

(1) The chief raw materials and the countries from which they come 
are.— 

Cotton— United States, India, Egypt 
Wool— Australia, South Afnca, India 
Silk— China, France 
Flax and hemp— Bussia and India 
Jute — India 

Timber— Canada, Noith Euiope, Bunna 

(2) Food-stuffs. 

Gram— North America, Bussia, India, The Argentine, Australia 
Meat— The Argentine, N America and Australasia 
Tea and coffee from India , the latter from Brazil also 
Butter, eggs, wme, and fruits from various parts of the continent 
of Europe 

Biitish exports consist of F*»,nufactm’ed goods and minerals 


YT 
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The chief, in order of impoitance, are. — Cotton goods, iron and 
steel, coal and fuel, woollen goods, machinery, chemicals, cloth- 
ing, linen goods, jute goods, copper, earthenware and ships. 

Of these the British Possessions take over one-fourth. 

SEAPORTS. — The chief seaports, according to the amount of 
trade, are the following — 

London (4^ millions , including subuibs, 7 millions) is the laigest cit; 
and senpoit in the woild The density of population of the County of 
Middlesex, vhich contains the greater part of London, is 11,000 to the 
square mile Neaily one-thud of the exports and ovei one-third of the 
imports arc dealt with here Neai the mouth of the Thames is TilLuiy, the 
outport, writli an incieasing trade 

Liverpool and Birkenhead form one great port, which has iisen on 
account of the development of the manufactuies m Lancashiie and York- 
shire and the increase of tiade with Ameiica 

Cardiff exports the produce of the South Wales coalfield Other ports 
on the Bristol Channel are Newport and Swansea 

The Tyne Ports —Newcastle (267), North and South Shields, and Sunder- 
land, all export coal, and cany on a great trade in uon, machinery, and 
shipbuilding 

Hull (278), on the east coast, has a large trade with the Baltic and 
Mediterranean Seas 

Glasgow (784) exports the produce of the Clyde coalfield, and trades 
chiefly with Amenca 

Southampton is advancing lapidly as a port It has steamship lines 
going to Africa and South Amenca, and part of the North American trade 
IS going to Southampton instead of Liverpool in ordei to enable the 
companies to compete with the Continental hnes 

Dover has a largo trade with French, Belgian, and Dutch ports 

Manchester (946) is a rising port since the construction of the ship 
canal Its tonnage is nearly half that of Glasgow 

MEANS OP INTERNAL COMMUNICATION.— The Biitish 
Islands are well supplied with railways, canals, and good roads. 
Nine large railway systems radiate from London, and Scotland 
and Ireland are also well provided with lailways The large 
rivers aie joined by naMgable canals, and all the towns aie 
connected by good metalled loads 

The chief canals are the Manchester Ship Canal, and the 
Caledoman Canal across the middle of Scotland, which saves the 
dangerous journey round the north coast 

GOVERNMENT. — The form of government in the United 
Kingdom is that known as a Limited Monarchy, consisting of 
the So^Grelgn and Parhament. The full title of the Sovereign is 
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Eingf of the United Eingdcm of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, and Emperor of India. 

Parliament is composed of the Honse of Lords, consisting of 
689 members, all with the exception of the bishops possessing an 
hereditary right to sit , and the House of Commons, consisting of 
670 members, elected by ballot to represent the counties and 
parhamentary boroughs. 

For purposes of local government, the countiy is divided into 
County Council districts, which, except in thickly peopled areas, 
coincide with the counties 

TOWN’S — ^Most of the important towns have been mentioned 
in connection with their industnes or trade. Other towns are the 
following 

In England — There are sixteen towns in England with a 
population of over 250,000, and as many as ninety-nine with 
more than 60,000 inhabitants. In India theie are only seventy- 
nine such towns 

Oxford, Cambndge, Larham, London, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham aie University cities 

Scarborough, Hastings, Brighton, and Llandndno are the most important 
of a large number of seaside watering-places 

Cheltenham, Bath, Buxton, and Harrogate are well-known inland watering- 
places. 

Chatham, Fortsmonth, and Plymouth are naval stations 

Windsor, on the Thames, is the residence of the King On the opposite 
Bide of the rivei is Eton, which has a famous public school 

In Scotland.— Glasgow (784) is the largest and most important 
city. 

Edinburgh (with its port Leith, 400) has been the capital for centuries 

Paisley, near Glasgow, has manufactures of shawls and thread Aber- 
deen (163) the largest town in the Highlands, is a considerable port, and has 
gramte quarries m the vicinity The Scottish universities are at Edin 
burgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen. 

In Ireland.— Dublin (362) is the capital, the largest city, 
the centre of a univeisity It has impoitant bieweiies and spirit 
distilleries 

Belfast (403) is the hist industrial city m Ireland It is the centre 
of the Protestant population, nho live mainly in the north 

Limerick (38) is an ancient city on the Shannon estuary There are 
two Irish univeisities, both with headquarters at Dubhn 

Cork (76) IS the third city in Leland Queenstown, m Coik Harbour, 
is a port of call for ships « 

b2 
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DOMINIONS OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE.— The vast 
possessions of Biitam aie scatteied all over the world The 
pnncipal paits are — 

British Isles. — 121,000 sq miles, 45,000,000 inhabitants 

European Possessions. — 121 sq miles, 210,000 inhabitants. 

Gibialtai, Malta, and Gozo 

Asiatic Possessions. — 1,950,000 sq miles, 320,000,000 m- 
habitants 

India and Bmma (1,800,000 sq miles, 316,000,000 inhabitants), Ceylon, 
Cyprus, Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, Aden, British Borneo 

African Possessions. — Over 2,700,000 sq. miles, 42,000,000 
inhabitants. 

The Union of South Afiica, comprising the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
Orange Free State, and the Transvaal Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Mauritius, St Helena, and ^ast territories in 
Eastern Africa, and the Nigei Basm 

American Possessions — 4,000,000 sq. miles, 9,000,000 m- 
habitants. 

Canada, Newfoundland, Biitish Honduras, British Guiana, Bntish West 
Indies, Falkland Islands, Bermudas 

Australasian Possessions.— 8,174,000 sq. miles, 6,000,000 
mhabitants 

Austialia, Tasmama, New Zealand, Bntish New Gmnea, Fiji 

Total Biitish Empire, 11,199,000 sq. miles, about 
345,000,000 people 


EXAMINAnON PAPERS 

A 1 Why IS it supposed that the Bntish Isles once formed part of the 
mainland of Emope? 

2 How aie the two chief islands sepaiated fiom each othei and from 

the mainland ? 

3 Diaw a map of the Bntish Isles and inseit the chief physical 

featuies 

4 What causes have contnbuted to the commeicial pre-eminence of 

Bntam ? 

B 1 Where aie the chief elevations of Gieat Britain and Ireland, and 
what is then effect upon the commeice and chmate 9 

2 Show that the Bntish Isles possess a mild and equable climate 

compared with other countnes in the same latitude 

3 What aie the chief ciops in— (a) Gieat Bntam, (6) Ireland? How 

ha^e these changed of late yeais’ 

4 Explain how the extent and character of the coast-hne have facilitated 

trade * 
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0 1 How does the msular position of the British Isles affect trade ? 

2 What aie— (o) the principal mining, {b) the prmcipal manufacturing 

industries’ 

3 Give the population of the three prmcipal parts of the Bntish Isles 

Compare the population with that of other countries 

4 What are the chief races mhabiting the British Isles ? In what parts 

aie they chiefly found now’ 

D 1 Show the effect of the following upon the climate of the British Isles. 
The direction of the mountam ranges, the Gulf Stream, the 
prevailmg westerly wmds 

2 Name, and give the situation of, the five chief coalfields of England 

3 Name the three prmcipal manufacturing mdustries of the British 

Isles, and give reasons for their situation 

4 Where in Great Britam are the following found —Tin, lead, slate, 

granite, clay, mon-ore? 

E 1 Name, and give facts concemmg, the Tyne, Thames, Clyde, and 
Bristol Channel ports 

2 From what countries do the Bntish Isles obtain them food supphes ’ 

3 Whence does Great Britam receive timber, raw cotton, wool, and silk ’ 

4 How do you account foi the number of large towns m Great Bntaiu ’ 
F 1 Where are the following, and for what are they noted —Bath, 

Harrogate, Llandudno, Brighton ’ 

2 Mention an interesting fact about each of the followmg — Wmdsor, 

St Andrews, Cork, Coventry, Paisley, Gnmsby 

3 Give some account of the form of government of the United Emgdom 

4 Give the approximate size and population of the British possessions 

in Asia, Afnca, America, and Australasia 


SBAITOB 

BOUNDARIES AND SIZE, — The boundaries of France are 
almost entuely natural boundaries — the sea, the En glish Channel, 
the Bay of Biscay, and the Jlediterranean Sea lying on three 
sides, the Py enees separatmg the country fiom Spam, the Alps 
from Italy, and the Jura from Svpitzeiland Only on the borders 
of Germany and Belgium is the boundary artificial 

The Strait of Dover is only 20 miles ■wide, and London and 
Pans are -withm six hours’ journey of each other 

The Pyrenees aie a range of lofty mountains, most of 'whicll 
lie within the borders of Spam The passes are high and difficult, 
and the gieat loads lun loimd the ends of the range 

The aiea is 213,000 sq m , or about the same size as Buima 
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Fig 94 — Feance Phssical and PouhoaIi 
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COAST-LINE, — Thiee coasts present themselves to the sea, 
the north, west, and south. Of these the north coast is the most 
broken, Gape TJshant, Gape de la Hague, and Cape Gris Nez 
(Gre Na) projecting into the English Channel. 

On the whole the coasts aie rocky, except in the south-west, 
where the shoies of the Landes are low and sandy. 

RELIEF —The surface of France slopes from the south-east 
towards the north and west 

1 The highest mountains he on the borders Of these the 
chief are the Alps, with Mont Blanc 15,700 ft (nearly three 
miles) high, and the Pyrenees. 

2. The chief system of highlands in the interior is the 
Central Plateau, the average height of which is about 3,000 ft. 

3. The eastern edge of the Central Plateau consists of a long 
range of heights rising steeply from the valley of the Rhone and 
called the Gevennes. 

4. The Auvergne Mountains cross the Central Plateau from 
north to south 

Many of the mountains upon the Central Plateau are the craters of 
extinct volcanoes Such are called Pays. The Central Plateau is mostly 
Wild and rugged Few plants will grow except in the sheltered valleys, and 
hence this region is very thinly peopled 

LOWLANDS. — Stretching away to the north and west of the 
Central Plateau are fertile plains, or gently rolhng country 
crossed by nveis that are navigable for many hundreds of miles. 
The greater part of France consists of lands lying below an 
elevation of 1,000 ft, 

RIVERS France is one of the best- watered countries of 
Europe. It possesses many navigable rivers, of which the 
Seine, Loire, Garonne, and Rhone are the mam streams. As 
the highlands lie m the south-east and the general slope of 
the lowlands is towards the north and west, it follows that 
most of the iivers must flow un these directions Further, the 
greater part of their courses must be across the lowlands where 
their currents aie slow, and hence they are of great service to 
navigation 

1 The Seme (430 miles) rises m the Plateau of Langres, and, after a 
course, and after receiving the waters of many tiibutaries, flows 
IB 0 e nglish Channel It opens into a wide estuary just before reaching 
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the sea, and so affords a safe harbour for ships It drains an agncultural 
and manufacturing district, and has inauj towns upon its banks, the chief 
being Pans, the capital of France , Bouen, a large manufacturing centre ; 
and Havre, an important seaport 

2 The Loire (570 miles) rises in the Gevennes, and discharges its waters 
into the Bay of Biscay It is navigable for 500 miles, drains a wide 
stretch of fertile lowlands, and has many towns of historic mterest upon 
its banks, such as Orleans and Tours 

3 The Bhone (490 miles) rises in the Alps in Switzerland, flows through 
Lake Geneva, and, after entenng France, makes a sharp bend to the south, 
continuing in this direction until it enteis the Mediterranean Its course is 
so rapid that it brings down large quantities of mud and earth, which have 
been deposited at its mouth, thus forming a delta 

4 The Garonne and Dordogne dram the sonth-webtem part of France, 
and, unitmg, form the estuary known as the Gironde. 

CLIHATE AND NAINFAIX.— France lies farther south 
than England, and is therefore warmer in the summer. It also 
has more sunshine. The west of the country stretches so far into 
the Atlantic that it is cooled m summer and warmed in wmter by 
the winds from the ocean. These winds also bring abundance of 
moisture , hence the west has a much damper cUmate than the 
east. On the whole, there is a suflicient rainfall for the growth 
of a great variety of crops. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL.— Less than one-fifth of Prance is 
occupied by mountains, about oue-fourth by plateaux. This 
leaves more than one-half for the lowlands, and they contain a 
large proportion of fertile soil. This, combmed with an ample 
rainfall, an abundance of nvers and streams, and plenty of sun- 
shine, places France m the front rank of agricultural countries. 

PRODUCTS.— Agricultural.— 1. The vine is the most 
valuable of all French crops, and Prance is the chief wine- 
producing conntry m the world. 

2. Grain Crops.— Of these the wheat crop of Prance is next 
in amount to that of the United States, and is about four times 
that of the Umted Kingdom. Other gram crops are barley, 
oats, and maize. 

8. Prance also grows green crops, such as potatoes and 
turnips. 

4 There are also crops of sugar-beet and tobacco, and large 
districts are devoted to mulberry-trees, the leaves of which 
furnish food for the silkworms 
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Mineral. — ^The mineral weaMi of France is small, the most 
senons deficiency being in that most needed, viz. coal. 

There are two chief coalfields, and many smaller ones 
scattered over different parts of the country. 

1 The Northern Coalfield in the extreme north-east Iron is also found 
in the same neighbourhood, and many manufaetormg towns have sprang 
up, the chief bemg Lille 

2 The Southern Coalfield upon the eastern border of the Central Plateau 
Here also are several manufacturmg towns, the chief of which are Lyons and 
St. Etienne 

Coal IS imported m considerable quantities from England and Belgium. 

MAJfUF ACTURES. — The mannfactnies, arranged in the 
order of their values, are : — 1. Woollen goods ; 2. Silks ; 
8. Cotton goods ; 4. Lhieiis ; 5. Machinery. 

1 The woollen industry is earned on chiefly m the north, in which 
distnct large numbers of sbeep are kept, where supphes of foreign wool are 
easily obtamed, and where is plenty of coal and iron The town of Lille is 
engaged m the woollen as well as in many other manufactures 

2 Silks — The silk manufactures are still earned on mostly in the valley 
of the Rhone, where they first grew up m consequence of the introduction 
of the silkworm The chief towns are Lyons, the second town m France 
m size, and St. Etienne, both of which are near the southern coalfield and 
have excellent water foi dyeing 

3 The cotton industry is earned on chiefly in the towns of Normandy. 
Eonen is the centie of the industry It receives its supphes of cotton from 
Imenca through the port of Havre, which is to Rouen on a scale what 
Livei'pool is to Manchester 

4 Linen is made mostly at Lille, the largest mannfaotnring town in the 
north That part of Belgium which hes near to Lille grows the best flax m 
Europe, and supphes of coal and iron are to be had from the neighbouring 
coalfield 

5 Machinery is made in many large towns, but Crenzot upon the 
southern coalfield is looked upon as the headquarters of the industry. 

TRADE.-— France has considerable internal as well as foreign 
trade, but her exports are not much more in value than hs] f 
those of the United Kingdom, while her imports are less than 
half. Much of the French trade is done in English ships. 

Means of Internal Communication. — The nvers play an nnportant part 
in mternal hade, all the great nvers bemg navigable, some of them for 
many hundreds of miles Further, all the great nvers are nmted by 
a splendid system of canals, and goods shipped at Havre on the North 
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Sea can be camed by vrater right acrosa the country to Marseilles on the 
Mediterranean, or to Southern Germany by the Ehone and Ehine Canal 

EOEEIGH TEABE.— Imports.~-Pour articles, viz. wool, coal 
and coke, raw silk, raw cotton, together make up about one- 
third of the impoits. 

Many other kinds of goods are imported in large quantities, such as 
timber aud wood, hides and furs, wine, &c 

Exports. — ^Four axtieles also make up about one-third of the 
value of the exports, viz. woollen and silk mamifactnres, wine, 
raw wool, and yam. 

There are also many other hinds of goods that ate exported, such as 
leather-ware, cheese and butter, manufactured cotton goods, &c 

It will be seen by the above that France both exports and imports large 
quantities of wine The importation of wine has only sprung up m recent 
years, and is due to the ravages of on insect pest that has destioyed an 
immense number of vmes 

SEAPOETS.—The chief ports arranged in the order of their 
importance are 

1 Marseilles (530) is the chief seaport of Fiance Ik trades chiefly 
with the countries of the Mediterranean, and also with India, China, and 
Australia 

2 Havre (136), at the mouth of the Seme, is the chief seat of the trad( 
with America 

3 Bordeaux (261), upon the R Gironde, has a large export trade in 
wme. 

TOWNS AND DISTEIGTS.-! The Northern Plains- 
This is a wide stretch of feitile lowlands drained by the Seme 
and other rivers It contains a coalfield, upon which many 
manufactures are earned on, and is the most thickly peopled 
part of the country, 

PARIS (2,888) is the capital of France It stands upon the Seme 
and is situated m about the centre of the Northern Flams It is the very 
heart of French hfc, and so favouiable is its position for the site of a great 
city that it ranks next to London as the second city in the world Its 
situation is so exposed that it is suiiounded by a wall and ditch and a ring 
of strong forts It contains many fine buildmgs, of which the most famous 
are the Cathedral and the Louvre, the latter containing the finest collection 
of pictures and statues m the world. Pans is associated with a large 
number of industries 

Havre is the chief seaport m the north of France, and has considerabb 
trade with America and England. 
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Eoaea is the old capital of Normandy, and stands a little higher up the 
Seme It is the chief seat of the French cotton manufacture 

Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe have a coasting trade, mostly with England, 
and are of interest as starting-pomts for people travelhng between France 
and England 

Lille (217) IS the largest manufacturing town m the north 

2 Lowlands of the Loire Basin with Normandy and Bnt- 
tany.— This is ahnost a purely agricultural district, drained by 
the Loire and other streams The coast of Brittany abounds in 
fish, and the fishermen are the hardiest seamen in France. 

Lonent and Brest are two naval ports upon natural harbours 

Cherbourg, on the coast of Normandy, has, at great expense, been made 
into a strong naval port 

Nantes is a seaport at the mouth of the Loire 

Orleans and Tours are very old towns upon the Loire 

3. South western France — This comprises the greater part 
of the basin of the Graronne South of the E Gironde is the 
flattest part of France It is also the least populous and most 
unhealthy The best wme is made m the valley of the Garonne, 

Bordeaux is the chief town It has a large export trade m wme. 

4 Valley of the Saone and Ehone. — This is one of the most 
thickly populated parts of France It contains a coalfield and 
is the seat of silk and other manufactures. 

Uarseilles is an important port , its trade has greatly increased since 
the opening of the Suez Canal Among its local industries are the 
refiuiog of oil and the making of soap, due to the presence of the olive 

Lyons (523) is the third town in France m point oi size, and is the 
centre of the world's sxlk-mdustry 

St Etienne supplies Lyons with coal, and manufactures nbbons and 
other silk goods 

Toulon IS a naval station with an almost impregnable fortress 

JVb/e — ^Alsace and Lorraine were lestored to France from 
Gcimany by the Peace Treaty 

EAILWAYS — ^All the great lailways ladiate in every direc- 
tion from Pans, which they connect with all the other large 
towns and seaports 

POPULATION —About 39^ millions, or 190 to the square mile 

The People — In very early days France was peopled by the Celts, but 
the Celtic tongue is now heard only in a part of Biittany, wlieieas the Latin 
language, altered by degrees into the Modem French, has spread over almost 
the entire country It is the most polished and expressive of all languages 
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Government.— The Government is Republican, at the head of vhich is 
the Rresident of the Prench Republic. The Legislature consists of two 
chambers, viz the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. Members of the 
latter are chosen by the people, and every man has a vote 

Foreign Possessions.— In Africa, France holds Algeria, and also has 
a protectoiate over Turns; she also owns Senegal, l^e French Soudan, 
Dahomey, as well as French Equatorial A&ica, a district of the Oongo 
basm 

Madagascar, the third largest island m the world, is now a French 
colony, and Reunion 

In Asia she owns Pondicherry in India, Cochin-China and French 
TongLmg, Annam, and Cambodia 

Corsica, a large island in the Mediterranean, belongs to 
France. It is very monntainoia. Its capital is Ajaccio, the 
birthplace of Napoleon Buonaparte 

In America French Guiana , Martmiqne, Guadeloupe, and other islands 
in the West Indies 

In Oceama she possesses New Caledoma, Tahiti, and other islands 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1. Where are the Pyrenees, Mont Blano, Jura Mts , the Cevennes, and 
the Puys’ 

2 Pomt out the chief capes, givmg theu: names and positions Describe 
the coast from the Pyrenees to the Strait of Dover 
8 Name the four chief rivers How do you account for the fact that 
three of them flow towards tho Atlantic? 
d What are the chief crops? Name some crops that are grown in 
France but not in England 

B 1 Explain why France is less a manufactunng country than England 
2 Why is the north-eastern comer of France so thickly peopled’ 
What towns are to be found there? 

8 What are the chief manufactures, and where are they carried on? 

4 What kinds of goods are made at Lille, Lyons, St Etienne, Creuzot, 
and Rouen? 

C 1, Name the chief exports and imports 

2 What are the chief seaports, and where are they situated? 

8 Describe the valley of the Rhone and Saone uhat are the chief 
occupations of the people, and which are the chief towns ’ 

4. Draw an outlme map of France, inserting nvers and chief towns 
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BBLCJITJM AMB HOLLAND 

GEinSEAL 3}ESCRIPTm-.HoUand, or The Ifetherlands, 
as it is properly called, is the Dorthem portion, and Belgium is 
the southern portion, of the remarkable country which hes be- 
tween North-eastern France and ‘Western Germany. As the 
name ‘ Netherlands,’ or ‘ Low Countries,’ imphes, the surface is 
low, particularly in Holland, where a very large distnct is actually 
below the level of the sea, which is kept back by great em- 
bankments, called dykes. The surface gradually rises towards 
the east and south-east, and hence only a small part of Belgium 
is very low. In the extreme south-east of Belgium the surface 
rises to a height of 1,000 ft. The people inhabitmg these 
countries have for many centuries been famous for their 
industry and skill in manufactures and commerce, the Dutch 
having long been darmg sailors, and at one time masters of the 
sea Before 1830 there was no such kingdom as Belgium, but 
that country formed part of The Netherlands 

The Eoghsh tenn Holland will be need m this chapter, althongh the correct 
name of that country is The Hetherlaads, and the former name only that of two 
coast proTinces 

BOUND AEIES. — ^North and West by the North Sea. East 
by Germany. South-west by France, 

There are no natural boundaries on the land side, and the Belgian frontier is 
defended by strong fortresses Belgium has always been famous for its strongly 
fortiSed cities Holland depends largely for its defence on the power to flood 
the surface, and hence that country has but few fortresses 

SIZE, — ^Belginm, over 11,300 sq. miles in area, EoUand, 
over 13,600 sq miles in area. 

Together, the two countnes are a httle smaUer than Mysore 

COAST-LINE — This is skirted throughout its entire length 
on the islands and the mainland by sand hills or dunes, which 
act as a natural harrier to the sea 

SEAS, &c. — ^Dollart and Zuyder Zees, both formed by 
inroads of the ocean in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
There are many channels between the islands in the deltas of 
the Ehme and Scheldt. 

BELIEF. — ^The western part of Holland consists of a large 
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tract of eoTinti’y and a number of islands almost entirely below 
sea level. Other tracts of low land he on the shores of the Zuyder 
and DoUart Zees. To the east and south the land very gradually 
rises, but there is no elevation m Holland to be distmgmshed as 
a hill In Belgium the surface uses towards the south and east, 
and in the region called the Forest of Ardennes foims part of 
the plateau which extends across Gential and Southern Germany. 

Lowlands, — The lowest land forms the provinces of North 
and South Holland and Zeeland, and nearly all the surface of 
Belgium and Holland forma a part of the Great European Plain. 

BIYEB.S — Holland possesses the mouths of three large rivers *. 
The Rhine, the Maas, and the Scheldt. 

The middle course of the Maas, or Meuse, and the mam part of that of the 
Scheldt, are m Selgiom. 

1 The Bhine divides soon after enteimg Holland, and embiaces a very 
large portion of that country between its nomeious branches The chief 
town on the Bhine in Holland is Rotterdam 

2 The Maas (560 m ), or Mense, uses in France, flows through Belgium, 
and joins the Waal The mam stream by which both the Rhme and Maas 
enter the sea is called the Maas Numerous busy manuflicturmg and 
famous historical cities are on the banks of this river The chief are 
Namur and Liege 

3 The Scheldt (250 m ) is almost entirely m Belgium, of which it drams 
nearly half The channels by which it reaches the sea are all m Holland 
Upon this stieam are the two great cities, Antwerp and Ohent 

CLIMATE AND RAINPALL, — The winters are cold, the 
summers are bot, and the rainfall is sufficient for agriculture. 

PERTILITY OP SOIL. — Much of the soil is naturally 
fertile, and other portions have been made pioductive by the 
industry of the people. Therefore a very sirm-ll portion is un- 
cultivated or Waste laud, espedally in Belgium, where the farms 
are generally very small, and every possible foot of ground is 
made to bear crops. 

PRODTJGTS. — 1. Agricultural.^ — The chmate of Holland is 
ddmper, the wmters more sev&ie, and the soil nwister than lu 
Belgium. Hence the crops are not precisely the same. 

In Belgium.—Wheat, wme, sugar-beet, and tobacco, to 
gether with crops similar to those grown in Holland 

In Holland. — Plax, potatoes, hemp, and rapeseed, with rye, 
wheat, and oats, are the chief crops. 
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The most important farm products are blitter, cheese, and 
cattle from the extensive pastures. 

2. Mineral —Belgium is as remarkable for the abundance of 
its mineral wealth as Holland is for its deficiency. 

Belgium.— Coal, iron, and zmc are the most abundant The 
two chef coalfields are m the provinces of Hainault and Li^ge. 
Xron ore abounds and is found near the coal. Hence Belgium is 
largely engaged in iron production and manufacture. 

Holland,— Peat is a valuable product. 

MAHUPAOTUHES.— Holland is chiefiy engaged m fanmng 
and trading , but its manufactures aie by no means unimportant, 
in spite of the lack of coal, for wmd is extensively used in 
workmg machinery. Textile Eabrics.— Cotton, hnen, and 
woollen are made and Shipbuilding is carried on. 

Many mills are also engaged in the preparation of colonial and tropical 
produce for the markets 

Belgium is an exceedmgly important manufacturing country. 
The chief manufactures are— 1. Lmen ; 2. Woollen ; 8. Iron ; 
4. Cotton. 

linen is chiefly made near the flax-growing western districts at 
Tonniai. Woollen cloth at Verviers, Carpets at Brussels and Tournai 
Iron chiefly at Li^ge, and Cotton at Ghent 

TRADE.- The Dutch carry on a great trade with their East 
Indian colomes, and much of their commerce is the re-export of 
colonial produce. The trade of Belgium is more stnctly confined 
to the exchange of manufactured and other products for raw 
materials, &c, but an increasing amount of goods is earned 
through Belgium to and from continental countnes, especially 
since the construction of the Alpine tunnels. 

means of internal COMMUNICATION— These are excellent by 
nver, canal, road, and railroad 

In Holland the total length of canals is enormous, and a very great 
amount of traffic passes along them 

POREIGN TRADE.-Imports of HoUand.-Wheat and flour, 
manufactured iron, textile fahnes, and, in addition, colomal 
produce, as spices, coffee, nee, &c. 

Exports — 1 Home produce — os butter, cheese, cattle, 
linseed, fish, spirits, &c. 
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2 EoreigE Produce —Coffee, rice, tobacco, spices, &c 
Imports of Belgium.— Wheat and flour, raw materials for 
manufactures, as cotton, flax, hemp, wcol ; chemicals, minerals, 
timber. 

Exports.— Yams of various sorts, wheat and flour, 
machinery, cloth, iron, sugar. 

SEAPORTS — ^In Holland the chief are Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, and Hushing. 

In Belgium, Antwerp, Ghent, and Ostend. 

Eotterdajn (446) — The trade of Botterdam is half as large again as the 
mured imports and exports of Amsterdam and Flnshmg By means of 
deep canals the largest vessels pass mto the heart of the city Much 
difficulty has been experienced m keepmg open a deep-water channel in the 
river months, and the shippmg of Botterdam mostly passes along a ship 
canal 

Amsterdam (387) — This city is bnilt upon nmnerons islands and canals 

Flushing IS the Dutch port nearest to the Bntish Isles, and has an 
amonnt of traffic nearly eqnal to that of Amsterdam. 

Antwerp (314) has a splendid commercial position on the Scheldt. 
Through it pass great quantities of merchandise between the other con- 
tinental conntaes and all parts of the world 

Ghent (164) is reached by an important canal from the Scheldt estuary, 
and has considerable coastmg and inland traffic 

Ostend is the Belgian port nearest to England, and is a busy packet 
station 

TOWBS— In EOIIAin)— Amsterdam (565) is the largest city, and, 
thou^ not the chief seaport, it is the commercial capital of Holland The 
merchants of Amsterdam cany on. a most extensive and vaned commerce, 
and many industoes are pursued in and about the city, of which the chief 
IS diamond-cutting. 

Botterdam (see Seaports). 

The Hague (290) is the seat of government 

XTtrecht (122) is a busy commercial and manufacturmg city. 

Leyden possesses a great nmveiaity 

In BELGITTIL— Brussels (637) is the capital and the largest city It is 
a well-bmlt modem city with important manofactures 

Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges are famous old towns, all having been 
great m commerce and manufactures m the Middle Ages. 

Lilge (175) is the centre of the iron mdustiy. 

POPBLATION. ^Of Holland, 6,000,000, or 488 to a square 
mile 

Of Belgium, 7,000,000, or about 652 to a square mile 
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Tlie United Provinces of India have 433 to a square mile Cochin has 
596 to a square mile, the densest population in India 

TEE FEOPLE —The people of Holland are called Dutch, and are of 
Teutomo race, with a Low German language The Belgians consist of 
two distmct races one of Celtic origin speakmg French, and the other 
a Teutonic race, related to the Enghsh, who speak the Flemish language, 
which IS nearly alhed to Enghsh 

GOVERUIIENT.— Each country is a limited Monarchy, 
ivith a Parliament of two Houses. In Holland this Parliament 
IS called the States-General. 

In Belgium the House of Bepresentatives and the Senate 
compose the Parhament. 

FOEEIGN POSSESSIONS — HoDand possesses large territories in Asia, 
Amenca, and Australasia 

In Asia, Java, part of Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes, with many of the 
neighbouring islands 

In America, Dutch Guiana or Surmam, and some small West Indian 
islands 

In Australasia, a large portion of New Guinea 

The total extent of Dutch foreign possessions is about sixty times the 
iize of Holland 

Belgium possesses the Belgian Congo m Central Africa 

Luxemburg, to the south-east of Belgium, is in two parts, one ruled by 
a grand duke and the othei forming a province of Belgium The Grand 
Duchy is about 1,000 sq miles in extent, and has about 250,000 inhabitants, 
whose chief occupations are agriculture and mining, together with some 
manufactures The chief town is Luxemburg 


EXAMINATION PAPEES 

A 1 State the extent and boundaries of Holland and Belgium. 

2 Describe the surface of Holland 

3. Give an account of the nver system of Holland and Belgium 
4 Compare the climate of Holland with that of Belgium 
B 1 What natural disadvantages have been overcome by the Dutch in 
commerce and manufactures, and how ’ 

2. Name the mmerals and the crops of Belgium 

3 Give lists of the imports and exports of Holland, and indicate any 

pecuharit} 

4 Name the chief seaports of Holland and Belgium, aud enumerate the 

most important articles of commerce. 
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part there are some large irregular islands lying close to the main- 
land, and m the east are the remarkable lagoon-like openings called 
Haffs, which are separated from the mam body of the sea by 
very narrow spits of land. 

SEAS, &c.— The Ifforth Sea, with the DoUaxt Zee and the 
mouth of the Elbe. The Baltic Sea, with the Stettiner Haff and 
the Gulf of Danzig. 

ISLANDS, —In the North Sea, Heligoland, ceded by England 
to Germany in 1890. 

RELIEF. — The slope of Germany is generally from south 
to north. The country is divided into the Southern Highland 
region and the Northern Flam. 

The highest mountains are in the South of Bavana, where 
the northern ranges of the Alps reach a height of from 8,000 to 
10,000 ft. The mountains generally are of moderate height, 
ranging from about 8,000 to 5,000 ft , and are frequently wooded 
to their summits. 

1. In the south-west the ranges are the Black Forest and the 
Vosges Mountains, on the east and west of the Rhine respectively. 

2. Between Germany and Bohemia are the Bohemian Forest, 
Erzgebirge, and Sudetes 

8. In the centre of Germany are Hie Harz Mountains 

Plateaux. — The highland dmtnots of Germany generally 
consist of plateaux, upon which the mountain ranges he. The 
chief plateau is that of Bavaria, which is over 1,000 ft. in average 
height, and xhe surface of which is largely marshy 

Lowlands. — ^The whole of Northern Germany is lowland, 
and forms part of the Great European Flam, which extends from 
the Ural Mountains to the shores of the Netherlands 

RIVERS. — The chief rivers of Germany are the Niemen, 
Vistula, and Oder, flowing into the Baltic, Elbe, Weser, and 
Rhine, mto the North Sea, Danube, flowmg eastward from 
Bavana. 

All the large rivers with northerly courses, except the Weser, 
rise to the south or east of the German frontier, and, being 
navigable almost thioughout their courses, afford valuable means 
of communication between Germany and the neighbouring States. 
Fhe most important river m Germany, the Rhine, reaches the sea 
through Holland. 
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The Niemen (400 m ) and the Vistula (630 m } have the greater part of 
their courses m Bussia Great rafts of timber are floated down the Vistula 
to the port of Danzig, which has considerable commerce in summer 

The Oder (550 m ) is almost entirely a German river The chief towns 
on its banks ate Breslau, Frankfurt<on*Oder, and Stettin, on the mouth 
The Elbe (690 m ) enters Germany through Saxony, and flows north* 
west to the North Sea This is a very important nver, with many tributaries, 
of which the Spree is the most famihar, havmg Berlin upon its banks The 
chief cities on the Elbe are Dresden, m Saxony, and Hamburg, at the head 
of the estuary 

The Weser (380 m ) is entirely in Germany, and drams an extensive 
area in the western portion of the country The most important town is 
Bremen, which is some distance from the sea, and is no longer reached by 
ships, although controlling an extensive commerce 

The Ehine (760 m), the second longest river in Europe outside of 
Eussia, IS formed by the umon of a vast number of Alpine streams m 
Switzerland, flows through Western Germany, and forms a delta which 
embraces a considerable part of Holland 

The Ehme flows partly through a lovely valley where the steep banks 
are covered with vmes, and partly through busy manufacturing districts 
The chief tiibutanes are, on the left bank, the Aar in Switzerland, draming 
a great pait of that country, and the Moselle, which drams the western 
slopes of the Vosges On the nght, the Neckar, Mam, and Euhx Some 
important manufactunng towns in the nver basin are Dusseldorf, Barmen, 
and Elberfeld, Some historic towns are Cologne and Strassburg Two 
important commercial towns are Frankfart*on-the>Main and Botterdam 
(m Holland) 

CLIlffiATE AND EAINPALL.—The climate of Germany, 
speaking generally, is colder m Tnnter, and warmer in summer, 
than that of England. 

This IS due to the fact that the climate of Germany is less influenced by 
the ocean than the British Isles Again, there is but little difference between 
the amounts of heat m the northern and southern parts of Germany This 
IS caused by the high land being m the south and the low land m the north. 
The winter cold is due to the lack of any mountain barrier m the north to 
check the cold northern winds 

The Rainfall is generally sufBcient, and is sometimes ex- 
cessive, causing serious floodings of the rivers 

PERTILITY OP SOIL. — The greater part of Germany is 
fertile, especially m the river valleys A very small proportion 
is vraste, barren soil, and this is situated in the Bavarian Plateau 
and along the Baltic coasts. The mountain slopes are extensively 
covered vith forests, from which a large revenue is derived. 

k2 
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PRODUCTS —AgricTiltnraL—l. Cereals —In order oi pro- 
duction these are rye, oats, wheat, and barley. 

2. Beetroot for sugar, and potatoes 

3. The vine, hay, hops, and tobacco. 

The vine is largely grown in the pleasant nver valleys of the south, and 
consequently many districts in the Bhineland are noted for wine 

Animal. — Germany has many wild animals , bears and wolves 
still exist in the forests 

Mineral. — The minerals of Germany are varied, abundant, 
and widespread. 

The chief are coal and iron, potassic salts, and zinc. Others 
are rock salt, copper, and lead 

Coal. — The chief coalfields are those of the Ruhr Basin 
and of Saxony, and each of these districts is the seat of many 
manufacturmg mdustnes 

Iron— The chief iron-producing states are Westphalia, 
Rhenish Prussia, and Silesia 

The Harz Konntauifi are celebrated for mineral ores, chiefly silver and 
copper 

MAIIUFACTURES. — The manufactures of Germany are very 
important and occupy a large proportion of the inhabitants in 
many districts. The busiest manufacturing centres are near 
the coalfields of Saxony, Rhenish-Prussia, Silesia, and Wurtem- 
berg The most nnpoitant manufactures are — 1 Iron and steel, 
2 Woollen, 3 Silk, 4 Cotton 

1 Iron and steel are manufactured cLiefli in the Huhr Basin, at the town 
of Essen, and ju Sason) 

2 Woollen goods at Barmen, Elberfeld, and Breslau 

The vool from which tlie finest goods are jiroduced is obtained from 
South America 

3 Silk and velvet goods at Crefeld 

i Cotton goods at Chemnitz 

COMliIEECE — After the union of all the German States 
into an Empire m 1870, Geiman commerce grc^\ lery lapidly, 
and li.is cvtendcd to all paits of the voild, entering into 'lery 
keen lomjictitioii with that of England 

.rCANS OF DTTERKAL COMMUNIOATIOK —As in France, the n^ers 
are u-j lirgAy u«rd in the t-ancjmrt of inercliaudise, and they arc joined 
1 J 1 lip ‘rta it canals which coiiiiict the Illnno with the Rhone and Danube, 
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and the Elbe with the Oder and Vistula Thus goods may be earned by 
canal and nver from the North Sea to the Mediterranean and Black Seas 

POREIQ-N TRADE — Imports. — Gram and flour, raw wool, 
raw cotton, cotton and woollen yams, coffee, raw hides, and 
silk aie the most important 

Exports —Sugar, coal and coke, woollen fabrics, mixed 
fabrics of silk and cotton, and leather goods are the most 
valuable 

SEAPORTS — Hamburg, Bremen, and Stettm are the three 
most important, but the amount of commerce carried on at 
Hamburg is moie than twice the total of Bremen and Stettm, 
which are neaily equal. 

Other poits nearly equal to each other in importance aie 
Danzig, Kiel, Lubeck, and Komgsberg. The Horth Sea ports 
have a gieat advantage ovei those of the Baltic in being open in 
winter while the latter are frozen 

The German ports aie mostly at a considerable distance from the sea, 
and have not a sufficient depth of water for the large lessels of these days 
Hence it has been necessary to create new ports nearer to the sea, which 
are looked upon as outports Thus, Hamburg has Cushaven, Bremen has 
Bremerhaven; Stettm and Lubeck also have their outports 

Hamburg (930) is the most important commercial city in Germany, 
and IS the fifth seapoit of the world Its situation at the mouth of the 
Elbe puts Hamburg into connection uith the river and canal systems of 
Northern Germany, and hence great quantities of goods are trinshippcd at 
Hamburg and distiibnted through the country 

Bremen (246) has been for many centuries a place of gieat trade, and is 
now a remarkablo example of a seaport which can only bo reached by 
small vessels The extensive trade belonging to Bremen is mostly carried 
on at Bremerhaven, which is near the sea, and has water deep enough for 
large vessels 

Stettm (23G), at the mouth of the Oder, is com cnicntly situated for 
exporting tlie manufactured goods of Silesia and Berlin 

Eauzig, now a free city, and Eonigsberg haa o a largo summer traffic m 
timber and other forest products, and in grain. 

Kiel, on Kiel Bai, is the chief Geiraan naial port, and is also of corn* 
raercial importance It is connected by canal v ith the North Sea, a route 
winch sal cs the journey round the north of Denmaik 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS — The Geiman Fedeiation of States 
consists of a niimbei of Republics, each with its on n President 
and Government The most inipoitant are the old kingdoms of 
Prussia, Bavaiia, Saxony and Wnrtemberg • 
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Alsace-Loiiame, which foimed part of the Empiie, was lestoied 
to France by the Peace Tieaty of 1919 

INLAND TOWNS —Berlin (2,040) is situated on tlio Spieo, a tributary 
of the Elbe, in the middle of the Gieat Plain It is a city of very gieat 
importance, both as the capital of Piussia and as a nianufuctuuiig city 
Like London and Pans and other capitals, the industries are numeious, the 
cliief being niachmciy'making 

Munich (395), on the Bavarian Plateau, is the largest city in Southern 
Germany Tins city is situated at the meeting of various railroids fiom 
other pai Is of tlio Empire, and of those which communicate with Italy by 
way of the Brenner Pass, and witli Austria 

Breslau (511), on the Oder, in Silesia, lias long been an important 
trading centre, and is also a veiy busy manufaotuimg city 

Leipzig (587), in Saxony, on a tnbutaiy of tlio Elbe, is a great commer- 
cial city, liaving fimous fairs, whore are sold vast quantities of books, furs, 
and woollen goods 

Cologne (dlC), on the Rliino, is chiefly familiar from its conucctioii uitli 
the scent wliicli is manufactured tlieie 

Dresden (54C) is the capital of Saxony, and is famous for its fine build- 
ings and its picture galleries 

Nuremberg (Nuinborg) is occupied with the manufaotuio of toys, and is 
the chief centre for the distuhution of tlio wooden toys and wares made by 
the peasants of the Black Forest 

POPULATION (figures aie accoidmg to tho last Census) — 
Neaily 65 millions, or about 310 to tho square mile, ranging 
from neaily 4,000 to tho squaie mile m the State of the Free 
City of Ilambuig (158 sq miles) to 87 m the Grand Duchy of 
^lecklenhuig Strelitz Saxony, the most thickly peopled state, 
having over 800 to tho square mile, has the densest population, 
of any kingdom in Euiopc This is ouing to its numeious 
raining and manufactuimg industiies. 

THE PEOPLE Most of tlio people of the various Gonnau States are 
of Teutonic origin, and aie descended flora the tribes which proicd so 
formidable to tlio Roman power la Italy and Gaul 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1 State the position of the German mountains, name the chief ranges, 
and give some idea of their height^ 

2 Describe the climate of the Great Flam, and account fAr it 

3 Draw a sketch-map of Germany, and insert the highlands and rivers 

4 What aie the chief manufactures in the proiince of Silesia, in 

Saxony and Bavaria, and the Rhenish Provinces ? 

B 1 Di aw a sketch of the western boundary 

2, Which of the rivers of Germany are commercially of most importance, 
and why ^ 

3 Write what you can of the iron, sugar, and chemical manufactures of 

Germany 

4 Name the chief imports and exports of Germany 

C 1 Name and describe the three greatest seaports of Germany 

2. Describe the relief of Germany, and show how the climate is affected 
thereby 

3 What are the chief crops of Germany ? Indicate in a general way 
where they are most cultivated 

4. What industries are connected with Essen, Barmen, Breslau, Dresden, 
and Magdeburg? 


DBNMABK 

GEBTEEAL DESCEIPTION.— Denmark consists of the loiv 
indented peninsula of Jutland, a number of islands lying between 
it and the west coast of Sweden, and of other adjacent islands. 
The chief of these are Seeland and Eyen (or Funen). The 
island of Bornholm, some distance to the east in the Baltic Sea, 
and the Faroe Islands, between the Shetlands and Iceland, also 
form parts of the Danish Itingdom. Iceland, inhabited by 
Norse, and a large extent of land in Greenland, thinly inhabited, 
are subject to Denmark. 

Jutland and the adjacent Danish islands form part of the 
Great Plain of Europe. The western coast of Jutland is bordered 
with sand-dunes and a strip of banen soil, but the eastern portion 
is fertile. The inhabitants are mdustnous, intelligent, and enter- 
prising, and the natural resources of the country are well developed. 

BOUNDARIES. — Jutland has the North Sea on the west; 
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ilie Skager !Rack on the north ; the Kattegat on the east. See- 
land IS separated from S'^eden by the Soniid. 

SIZE— About 16,000 sq miles, including the Faroe Islands, 
TThich have an area of 514 sq nnles 

Thus Denmark is about the size of Dabawalptir State 

COAST-LIEE —Long fjords mth low hanks are numerous ; 
the chief of the many straits are The Sound, between Seeland 
and Sweden ; Great Belt, between Seeland and Fyen ; Little Belt, 
between Fyen and Jutland; the most important cape is The 
Skaw, the northern point of Jutland. 

B^IEF, mVEES, &c.— The surface is generally flat and 
the nvers aie small and unimportant 

G LIM! AT E AKD EAINFALL — The wmters aie long and 
cold, but the summers are warm enough to ripen wheat. The 
rainfall is sufficient 

The soil IS mostly fertile, and the greater part is well 
cultiTated 

PEOBXTCTS —1. AgriculturaL— Oats, barley, rye, and wheat ; 
potatoes and roots, mcludmg st^ar-beet. Butter is produced m 
large quantities, and much is exported 

2 lilinerals are wantmg, and Denmark has largely to import 
coal and metals 

3 A n i ma ls of the ordinary domestic kmd are reared, and 
many are exported. 

ZOBSTEIES. — The chief occupation of the Danes is agricul- 
ture, hut home mdustnes are earned on by many of the peasants, 
and there are some manufactures of woollens at Copenhagen. 

TEABE ^Imports — klanufactured goods of many kinds, 
sugar, timber, coal, and coffee. Exports — Almost entirely farm 
produce — ^butter, cattle, barley, wheat, and horses 

TOWNS — Copeahagen (462), or with suburbs (559), the capital, is much 
the largest city in Denmark, having, with its suburbs, nearly ten times as 
many inhabitants as Aarhus, the next largest town The city is well 
situated for commerce, is the first port, and possesses many fine buildings 

Aaihus (62) is the largest town in Jutland and the chief centre of trade 
in the pemnsnia 

POPULATIOS, — Orer M millions, almost entirely of 
Teutonic race. 
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GOVESNMENT — A.limited monarchy, with two Houses of Pailiament 
called the Ihgsdag. 

FOEEIGH POSSESSIONS 

THE FABOE ISLANDS, hlce the Shellands, are inhabited by a hardy race, 
who live by fishing, fowling, and sheep-rearing 

ICELAND is a large volcanic island near the Arctic Circle The chief 
volcano is Hekla The people are remarkable for their education and 
mteihgence The capital is Beikjavik, a town of about 2,000 inhabitants 
The chief exports are fish and sheep 

GREENLAND — The inhabited portion is on the west coast, where live 
about 10,000 people, whose chief pursuit is fishing 


EXAMINATION PAPEB 

1 Of what does Denmark consist? Give its boundanes and relative 

size 

2 Draw a map of Denmark, giving names of islands, openings, and 

straits 

8 "What aie the chief occupations of the Danes? Name the leading 
exports and imports 

4 Name the distant possessions of Denmark, with their positions, 
products, and any facts relatmg to the inhabitants 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY 

GENERAL RESCRIPTION.—Sweden and Norway together 
form Scandinavia, the largest pemnsula in Europe. 

Norway, the western portion, has a remarkably rugged coast- 
line, broken by many deep, long, and narrow openings called 
iQords Sweden, the eastern and larger portion of the peninsula, 
slopes down to the Baltic Sea, and has a low coast-hne bordered 
by a vast number of small islands. The surface of the peninsula 
is very high in the south-west and west, gradually decreases in 
elevation towards the north, and slopes gently to the east and 
south. The northerly latitude of the peninsula and its great 
elevation cause the climate to be cold and much of the surface to 
be incapable of cultivation There are, however, considerable 
fliflerences between the climate and fertility of Norway and 
Sweden , for the Gulf Stream Drift causes the fjords of Norway to 
he free fiom ice during the winter, while the Baltic is frost bound. 
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On the other hand, the summers are hot, and crops ripen freely 
on the extensive plam stretching towards the Baltic. 

BOTTN’DAEIES. — ^West, by the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans. 
East and south, by the Baltic Sea The Enssian frontier is 
formed mainly by the rivers Tomea and Tana. 

SIZE. — The united area is nearly 800,000 sq. miles, or one 
and a quarter times the size of Burma. 

COAST-LINE —The western coast is wonderfully broken by 
iQords, which run inland for many miles, with sides often formed 
of steep mountams descending directly into the water. Innumer- 
able islands fringe both the western and eastern shores, of which 
the chief are the Lofoten Islands m the west, and Gottland and 
Oland m the Baltic 

The chief capes are The Naze, North Cape, and Nordkyn, 

RELIEF.— The western part of the peninsula is a great 
plateau, upon which are many ridges and scattered mountams 
The highest part of the plateau is in Norway, and different 
portions of the plateau are called fields, as Dovre Field and 
Ynes Field. 

LOWLANDS.— The whole of the wide portion of Sweden is a 
plain, and the Baltic coast is bordered by low land 

In Norway the only low land is a narrow strip round the 
south coast. 

RIVERS.— Numerous torrents leap down the sides of the 
western fjords, but there is only one large river m Norway— viz. 
the Glommen, which is 400 miles long, and flows from north to 
south. Numerous rivers of considerable length flow down the 
long transverse valleys towards the Baltic, generally formmg 
long lakes m their course. The chief Swedish river is the Gota, 
which drams Lakes Wener and Wetter. 

LAKES.— The lakes of Sweden form the second largest system 
in Europe. The largest are Wener and Wetter. Many others 
lie on the plam and m the long valleys that descend from the 
plateau. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.— The winter is long and cold, 
lastmg seven months , but the Atlantic on the west is warmer 
than the Baltic, and hence the i^ords are not frozen, while the 
coast of Sweden is blocked with ice for several months. The 
rainfall is abundant, especially in Norway, The summers are 
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hot, considering the latitude, and crops of corn ripen in a very 
short time. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL.— The plateau is generally too high 
and bleak to be fertile, but Sweden contains much fertile soil. 
In Norway the hill-slopes are either clothed with forests or 
cultivated with grass and other crops, but particularly with grass 
which IS made into hay. 

PRODUCTS.— 1. Agricultural.— Sweden and Norway: Oats, 
barley, rye, and potatoes are cultivated, with some little wheat 
and pulse , but the quantity produced is insufficient for the needs 
of the people, though Sweden exports some oats. 

2. Animal —Sweden is able to export cattle and sheep, but 
Norway has to import live animals 

3. Forest Products.— Timber, tar and pitch, resin and 
turpentine are very valuable The chief trees are the fir and pine. 

4. Fisheries.— The Norwegian fisheries are especially valu- 
able, and help to make up for the poverty of the soil. The 
chief are cod, herring, and whale. The capture, cuiing, and 
preparation of these fish and their products give employment to 
many of the inhabitants, 

6. Mmerals are plentiful in Sweden, but of httle impoitance 
in Norway. 

The chief is iron, which is remarkable for its excellent 
quahty. 

lUANUFACTURES. — These are chiefly the preparation for the 
market of the raw products of the country. The abundance of 
wood accounts for the large timber mills and the manufacture of 
matches. Wood is also pulped to make paper and cardboard. 
Wooden ships are built m Norway. The iron of Sweden is 
smelted, and excellent steel is made. Another important industry 
m Sweden is the manufacture of butter 

Textile manufactures are inconsiderable in Norway, but an increasing 
quantity of raw cotton is imported into Sweden for manufactuie 

TRADE. — ^Norway and Sweden, but especially Norway, possess 
large numbers of merchant vessels, and do a great carrying trade. 

MEANS OF INTEENAL COMMUNICATION — Conveyance of passen* 
gers and merchandise is much easier in Sweden than in Norway In 
Sweden the rivers and lakes kre often navigable, and are connected by >ery 
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useful canals There are also 7i600 miles of railway The chief canal i8 
the Gota Canal, which joins the Eiver Gota with Lakes Wener and Wettei 
and the Baltic 

Norway has about 1,500 miles of railway, but the chief mode of passing 
fiom place to place is by the fjords, on whose banks stand nearly all the towns 

Imports —Both countries import rye and other gram, 
manufactured goods, as woollens and machinery, coal, and 
tropical produce. In addition, Sweden receives raw cotton, 

Exports —Sweden— Timber, iron, Uve animals, butter, oats, 
matches. Norway— Timber, cod, herrings, and train oil. 

It wiU be noticed that Norway exports the products of its forests and fisheries , 
while Sweden, in addition to forest products, exports produce of its nunes, farms, 
and factories, 

SEAPOETS.-The chief ports m SWEDEN are Gothenburg, 
Stockholm, and Malmo. In NOEWAY, Christiania and Bergen 
are the chief, but every town of any importance is a seaport, 

TOWNS IN SWEDEN — Stockholm (351), the largest city in Scandinavia, 
stands at the entrance of Lake Malar, and, being built upon islands, bears 
some resemblance to Yenice It is the capital of Sweden, and is both a 
manufacturing city and a seaport 

Gothenburg (or Goteborg) (174) is the chief seaport of Sweden, and has 
important manufactures 

Malmo IS well situated for trafiBc with Germany 

TOWNS IN NOEWAY — Chnstiama (242) is the capital and by far the 
largest town It is a well-built city, with many fine and mterestmg buildings 

Bergen (77) is the chief fishing-port, and has a great export of dned fish 
and fish products, such as cod-hver and tram oil 

Trondhjem, on the fjord of that name, is the ancient capital 

Hammerfest is a small town within the Arctic Circle, visited by tourists 
to see the ‘ Midnight Sun ’ 

POPULATION —Sweden, 5,500,000, Norway, 2,390,000. 

THE PEOPLE are purely Teutonic, with the exception of less than 
fifty thousand Finns and Lapps 

GOVERNMENT — Norway and Sweden were under one king 
from 1814 until 1905. In that year the union was dissolved, and 
each country has now an entirely separate government. Each is 
a hmited monarchy, consisting of the sovereign and two Houses 
of Parliament The Parhament of Sweden is called the Diet, 
that of Norway the Storthing. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. State the position and boundaries of Scandinavia 

2. Descnbe the coast-hne of Norway and Sweden, naming the islands 

and openings 

3. Describe the river system of Scandinavia, and name the chief nvers 

4. Give some account of Stockholm, Christiama, Bergen, Gothenburg, 

Hammerfest, and Malmo 

B. 1. Name the natural products of Norway and Sweden, and point out any 

that are common to both coontiies or peculiar to either 

3, Say what you can of the manufacturing industries of Scandinavia 

3 State the population of Sweden and Norway, pointing out where the 
bulk of the people live in each country Name the races of people, 
and mdicate any points of their character. 

4. Name the imports and exports of Sweden and Norway, and give 

reasons for any diffeiences 


BUSSIA 

GElffERAL HESCRIPTIOlir.— Eassia is a vast country, which 
occupies more than one-half of the surface of Europe, and foims 
the mam portion of the Great European Plain, which eitends 
from the Ural Mountains to the north-eastern border of France, 
The coast-hne is m four detached portions, forming the shoies 
of as many seas. One of these, the Caspian Sea is a salt lake, 
with its surface much below the level of the ocean. The chief 
natural feature of Eussia is its system of gieat iiveis, which 
mostly rise at a low elevation, and flow long distances aoioss 
the plains. The nvers, being navigable, to some extent make 
up for the deficiency of coast-hne , but they suffer from being 
frozen in winter. Much of the soil is fertile, but there are large 
barren tracts in the extreme north and in the south-east, where 
very httle vegetation can exist, and the population is, conse- 
quently, scanty. 

BOUHDAEIES.— 1, On the north,— The Arctic Ocean, which 
is frozen for one-half of each year. 

2 Or the south.— The Black and Caspian Seas, and a tnbntary 
of the E. Eur 

8. On the east.— The ITral Mountains for part of the distance 

4. On the west.— The Baltic Sea and E, Pruth. 
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Artificial boundanes separate Bttssia from Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary in the west, while Eussian territory is continuous in Europe and 
Asia on the East 

SIZE— European Eussia, nearly 2,000,000 sq. miles. (Com- 
pare mth Indian Empire.) 

European Bussia is less than one-third the size of Asiatic Bussia. 

COAST-LINE.— The coasts are broken by many openings, 
more especially in the Arctic Ocean and Baltic Sea ; but all are 
frozen during winter. In the Black Sea the northern coast is 
icebound for about eleven weeks each year, while m the White 
Sea the period is thirty-one weeks. 

SEAS &c— The White Sea is the chief opening upon the 
northern coast. 

In the Baltic Sea the principal parts are the Gulfs of Bothnia, 
Finland, and Kiga. 

The Sea of Azof is connected with the Black Sea by the Strait 
of Kertch. 

The Caspian Sea is salt and veiy deep The Black Sea is less salt than 
the Mediterranean, but salter than the Baltic, which is brackish All these 
seas are either entirely or nearly tideless 

ISLANDS.— In the Arctic Ocean.— Nova Zembla is the 
largest of several large bleak islands to the north of Bussia. 

RELIEF. — The surface is veiy flat, with a slight slope out- 
wards from the Valdai Hills towards the Arctic Ocean, Baltic, 
Black, and Caspian Seas. 

MOUNTAINS — The highest mountains are the Caucasus in 
the south-east and the Urals in the east, 

1. The Caucasus Range hes between the Black and Caspian 
Seas, and is remarkable for its steepness and great height The 
highest peak is Elburz (18,500 ft.) This range has veiy few 
passes, and is crossed with diflSculty 

2 The Ural Mts. form a very long range of only moderate 
height, the highest point being under 6,000 ft The range is 
remarkable for the gentle nature of the slope from east and west 
throughout most of its length, and is very easily crossed. 

8. The Valdai Hills form a low plateau, and are important 
as being the source and watershed of many great nvers. 
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LOWLAKDS. — Some lemaikable districts in the vast plain of 
Eussia are ‘—1 The Tundras, the bleak, frozen plams bordenng 
on the Arctic Ocean. 2. The Slack Earth Segion, in the ' 
southern half of Bussia, lemarkable for the depth and richness 
of the soil. 8. The Steppes of the south-east. Much of the 
surface of the steppes is below the sea-level, and abounds with 
small salt lakes, the soil being sahne. This region is generally 
very barren. 

RIVERS.—Eussia is watered by many laige rivers, which are 
frozen in wmter, and aie hable to flooding when the snow melts 
and to shnnkmg during the summer heat The Great Plain is 
elevated to the south-east of Petrogiad into the low Valdai 
Plateau, and a low ridge is continued eastwards towards the 
Ural Mts In these elevations most of the livers take then use 
and flow outwards to the foui boi dering seas — the Arctic Ocean, , 
and the Baltic, Black, and Caspian Seas Hence the Russian 
livers aie easily placed in foui groups 

(a) Rivers Flowing mto the Ajctic Ocean.— Petchora and 
Northern Dwma. 

These sti earns flow through bleak and barren country with scanty 
population, and are of very little impoitance 

(b) Rivers Flowmg mto the Baltic Sea — ^KTeva, Western 
Dwina, Niemen, and Vistula 

The Neva connects the great lakes with the sea, and has Petrograd upon 
its banks 

(c) Rivers Plowing mto the Black Sea—Pruth, Dmester 
{700 m ), and Dnieper (1,200 m ) 

The Don (1,1 OQ m) flows into tJie sea of Azof The navigation of the 
four last named is hindered by rapids and shallows 

(d) Rivers Plowing into the Caspian Sea — Volga (2,200 m ) 
and Ural (1,150 m ) 

The Volga is 2,200 miles long, more than 400 miles longer than any 
•other European aver It rises m the Valdai Plateau, and flows by a winding 
course into the Caspian Sea, formuig a delta ivith very numerous mouths 

This rn er is a i ery important waterway, and is connected with the Neva 
-at Pctiogiad by a canal Jfany commercial and manufactuiing cities are 
upon the banks of the Volga 

LAKES — There aie tw'o lake systems m Russia 

(a) The Lake System of the Finland Plateau and the 
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Eussian Plain. — This includes the gieat lakes Ladoga, neaily 
7,000 sq miles in area, and Onega, nearly half as large These 
lakes, together with those of Finland, aie of fresh water, and 
form the laigest system of lakes in Europe 

(5) The Salt Lakes of the South-east. — Veiy numerous small 
salt lakes occupy the low-lying steppes to the north of the 
Caspian Sea 

CLIMATS AND BAINPALL — Throughout Eussia the 
winters are very cold and the summeis hot. The country ex- 
tends over about thirty degrees of latitude, and, consequently, 
the north is considerably colder than the south , but the diffei- 
ence in temperatuie is not so great as might be expected fiom 
the range of latitude This is due to the absence of any high 
land to shelter the suiface fiom the cold northern winds, and to 
the position of the country, so far from the influence of the 
Atlantic Ocean The lainfall is not abundant, but it occuis 
during summei, when most beneficial In winter the snowfall 
is heavy 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL — The soil of Russia varies very 
much in fertility Large areas are occupied by the barren wastes 
of the north called Tundras ; by swamps , and by the Steppes of 
the South-east. Forests cover about one-third of the surface, 
almost entirely in the northern half of the country The most 
fertile part is the Black Earth Region, through which flow all 
the nveis between the Pruth and the Volga Here the soil is 
exceedingly iich and deep, and produces abundant crops without 
manure Altogethei about one-fourth of the surface of Russia is 
fit for cultivation, and nearly an equal area is pasture 

PRODUCTS. 1 Agricultural — The agricultural products 
aie very varied The most geneial crops are cereals — rye, oats, 
wheat, and barley. 

In the south and south-west, the summer is warm enough to 

peimit of the giowth of flax, hemp, sugar-beet, tobacco, and the 
vme 

2 Mmeral Russia has a great abundance of mineials of 
many kinds The chief aie coal, iron, gold, platinum, silver, 

zinc, and copper Others of impoitance are mercury, salt, and 
petroleum 
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Iron IS worked on most of tlie coalfields, and the production 
is now very large. 

Other distncta nch in minerals are the Urals and the Caucasus, where 
gold, platinum, and copper are obtained The Caucasus region is also rich 
in petroleum, fiom which kerosene or paraffin oil is extracted 

MANUFAOTUEES — The chief manufactures, in the order 
of their values, aie cotton, vroollen, iron, linen, and silk. 

TRADE —The internal trade of Russia is veiy great, for 
there is an active intei change of the vaiious products of the 
many European and Asiatic provinces The external trade 
shows remarkable change and progress m the last twenty 
years. 

HEARS OF INTERNAL COHHUNICATION.— Rivers are the chief 
natural means for the conveyance of passengers and goods in European 
Russia, and these are to some extent connected by canals Thus, by the 
canal 30 ining the Neva with the Volga, goods may he conveyed without 
transhipment fiom the Baltic to the Caspian Sea Roads are bad through* 
out the greatei pait of Russia, ouing to the absence of stone Railways 
are not extensn e in proportion to the size of the country, hut are being 
developed The nver communication suffers from being frozen for many 
months in each jear 

rOREIGiNr TRADE — Imports — ^Raw cotton, raw metals, 
with metal wares and machinery, tea, raw wool and yam, and 
coal make up more than one-half of the total value of the 
imports 

Exports — Corn and flour, flax, timber, various ai tides of 
food, as fish, butter and eggs, Imseed, petroleum, and hemp 

Manufactured goods, though relatively small in value, show a decided 
and steady increase The export of iietioleum and its products more than 
tripled in lalue between 1887 and 1901. 

SEAPORTS. — ^The chief ports of Russia are Odessa, Petro- 
grad, Riga, and Batum 

The hulk of the foreign commerce is earned on through tho Baltic and 
Black Seas, for the IVhito Sei is very remote and is frozen for oicr six 
months m tho }cai, and the Caspian Sea is an inland lake 

The chief Baltic ports are Petrograd and Riga. 

The chief Black Sea ports aie Odessa and Batum 
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The White Sea port is Archangel ; and on the Caspian Sea 
are Baku and Astrakhan. 

Odessa (620) is the chief outlet for the wheat produced in the Black 
Barth Region It has the advantage of not being blocked by ice for so long 
a period as other Russian ports 

Petrograd (2,018) became an. important port in 1885, when a deep canal 
was made through the shallow end of the Gulf of Finland 

Batum has developed largely in recent years through the great increase 
in the production and expoit of petroleum 

Baku and Batum are, strictly speaking, in Asiatic Russia 

TOWNS — Petrograd, upon the Neva, is the most important city in 
Russia Many of the inhabitants make their home in Petrograd in winter 
and in the country in summer, and hence the population vanes from 
1,500,000 in summer to over 2,000,000 in winter [pre-war conditions] This 
city Was founded by Peter the Great in 1703, who chose the site because he 
wished the capital to be near the sea It is also a great manufacturing and 
commeicial city, with much foreign and internal trade 

Moscow (1,617), on the Moskwa, the ancient capital, has important 
manufactures, and is the centre of Russian railways The city differs from 
Petrograd in haiing an Oriental appearance, with its numerous bnghtly 
coloured domes The most remaikahle building is the Kremlin. 

Odessa (620) on the Black Sea, is the first poit in Russia in value of 
imports and expoits 

Riga (350), at the mouth of the Western Dwma, is an ancient seaport, 
with great export of the pioducts of Westein Russia, suth as flax, timber, 
tar, and resin Lodz, in Poland, has cotton and linen manufactures 

Helsingfors is the capital of Finland Tiflis is a laigo town to the south 
of the Caucasus Jlountains, on the great trade-route across that range by 
the Danel Road or Pass. 

THE PEOPLE — The populatioa is estimated at ovei 120 
millions, or about 64 to a sqiiaie mile All tiue Russians are 
Slavs, and these foim the bulk of the people , but theie aie many 
other races, as Germans in the Baltic Piovinces, Finns in Finland, 
Mongols (Tartars) in the Steppes, Jews in the west and south- 
w est, and Caucasians m the south east The majority of the 
people belong to the Gieek Chiistian Church. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS — Russia possesses all Northern Asia from 
the Urals to the Pacific, extending southward to the confines of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and China, and compnsing Sibena and Russian Central Asia 
The total aiea of these possessions is millions of square miles Russian 
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temtory also extends to the south of the Caucasus into Asia, including 
provinces which fonneily belonged to Tuikey 


POLAND 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION — The countiy of Poland has 
been restored to its former position of independence as a lesult 
of the war It is now an independent Republic Polish territory 
has been detached fiom Russia, Geimany, and Austria for this 
puipose, and the new State has an area of about 300,000 sq m. 
with a population of about 30 millions 

Poland IS iich in coal and iron, and has important manufacturing in* 
dustiies Its poi 1 13 Dantzig, thi ougli w liith Polish manufactui es m ill fand a 
passage to foreign maikets. The capital is Warsaw (S72), a city of great 
importance, both industiially and histoiically Its chief manufactures are 
woollen and silk goods Othei important towns are Lodz (415), Cracow (154), 
Posen (156) 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1 Name the boundaries of the Russian Empire, and indicate u here the 
frontier is artificial 

2 Name the mountain ranges of Russia, show their relative heights, 

and compare vith other mountain moges, as the Alps or 
Pj renecs 

3 Say what you can of Petrograd, Moscow, Odessa, Warsaw, and 

Tiflis. 

4 Describe the lake systems of Russia, showing their points of differ* 

ence Name the largest lakes 

B 1 Describe the coasts of Russia, and state any of their disadvantages 
2 Name the rivers m their various systems, and describe the Volga 

3. Name the chief agricultural products of Russia, and indicate as far 

as possible where they grow most freely 

4. State the imports and exports, state which are mcreasmg or 

dunmishing, and show why 

0 1 Show the position of the chief waterpartings of Russia, and name 
the most important nvers flowing from each 

i. Name the chief minerals and state the chief mineMi-producmr 
dibtncU 
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3 Compare the various parts of the Russian Empire as to climate, 

products, and density of population 

4 Say what you can of the Steppes, the Black Earth Region, the 

Tundras. 


AUSTBIA AND HUNGARY 

CrENERAL DESOEIPTION. — ^As a result of the Great Wai 
the Austrian Empire was broken up and other States were 
carved out of her territories Hungary broke away and is now 
an independent country The eastern pait of Austiia lies m 
the upper Danube valley, and contains much fertile soil. The 
western part is mountainous, and the country rises to the Tyrol 
mountains 

The whole area is about that of the Central Provinces 

BOUNDARIES — Austria and Hungary have many natuial 
boundaries. On the west, the Alps ; on the south, the Riyers 
Drave and Danube ; and for a short distance on the north-east, 
the Carpathians. In the north and east the boundaiies are 
artificial 

RELIEF. — Austria and Hungaiy consist of a great inland 
plain surrounded by mountain langes Austria extends west- 
wards into the Alpine region. 

MOUNTAINS — The mountains are in three systems 

1. The Alps, in the west, are a continuation of the Swiss 
mountains The Julian Alps, which extend to the south-east, 
connect the Alpine wuth the Balkan mountain systems The 
Alps gradually diminish in height as they appioach the Hungaiian 
plain, and as they stretch towards the Balkans 

2 The Carpathians desciibe a gieat curve, about 1,000 miles 
in length These mountains aie very steep and rugged, but 
much less in height than the Alps, the highest point being under 
9,000 ft , and the average height about 6,000 ft 

RIVERS — One laige and impoitant iivei diains Austiia and 
Hungaiy Tlie couiitiy does not possess the mouth of one 
navigable stream, or access to tlie sea 

Tlio Danube (1,700 m long) flovs through Soutlicni Germany, Austria 
and Ilungar}’, and then separates Roumania on the north from Bulgaria on 
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Gie south This river receives very many tnbutanes, several of which are 
themselves large streams— e g the Save and Theiss The Danube is navigable 
for many hundreds of miles; but its banks are swampy, more especially in 
Hungary and in its lower course, and therefore comparatively few large towns 
are built on it below Buda-Pesth. The most remarWble part of its course is 
where, on leaving Austria, the river flows for over seventy miles through a 
defile Caused hy the approach of two mountain ranges, the Balkans and 
Carpathians Here the stream is narrow and shallow, but has been deepened 
at great cost 

Some of the largest towns on the Danube in Austria are 
Linz, an impoitant trade centie; Vienna, the capital and laigest 
city in the empire; and Buda-Pesth, the capital of Hungaiy 
On tributaries are Innsbruck, on the Inn, an important town in 
the Tyiol; and Gratz, on the Mur, the laigest town in the 
Alpine pi 0 Vinces 

LAKES — The largest lake in Austiia and Hungary is Balaton, 
west of the Danube, m the Hungaiian Plain 

CLIMATE AND BAINPALL — In such large countries as 
Austria and Hungary, with so much diveisity of surface, there 
is naturally considerable vaiiety of climate; but, generally 
speaking, the winters aie cold and the summers are warm 

The heat of summer is accounted for hy — 

1. The latitude, from about 45* S. to 50’ S 

2, The country is near enough to Africa to come under the influence of 
hot winds. 

The seventy of the winter is produced by— - 

1 The cold winds from east and north, whicli find an easy entrance over 
the eastern and northein mountains and sweep over the great plains 

2. The elevation of tho surface of some of the country 

The ramfall is unevenly distnbuted, being plentiful among 
the mountains but scanty on the plains. 

PEBTILITY OP SOIL — The soil is fertile, especially in the 
great river valleys About nine tenths of the surface is either 
cultivated land, pastuie, or ivoodland In the gieat plains of 
Hungaiy aie laige tracts which pioduce only pastiue, and suffer 
much from summer diouglit and winter fiosts. 

The Alpine legions of the Tyiol contain the laigest propoi- 
tion of quite unproductive suiface 
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PRODXTOTS —Agncultural —I Cereals* Oats, rye, baarley^ 
and wheat, 

Hungary is especially noted for tlie production of hard wheat, which, 
makes very hue flour and is in great demand 

2 Potatoes, sugar*heet, hops, and maize aie important crops. 

3. The vme is groun on the sunny hill-slopes of the Alpine 
regions and in Hungary. 

4 Timber is a very valuable product, its cultivation being 
carefully fosteied by the Government The gi eat f oi ests ai e upon 
the Alps 

Mineral — Austiia and Hungary are iich m minerals. Coal — 
including common coal and bio\sn coal — ^iron, lead, silver, and 
zmc 

The greater part of the mineral wealth is found in Austna 

MANUTACTUEES —The great bulk of the manufacturing 
industries is carried on m Austria Hungary is almost entirely 
agricultuial oi pastoral 

The chief manufacturing towns are Vienna, where a variety 
of goods IS produced — viz silks, machinery, poicelain, and fancy 
goods generally, Gratz, non manufactures, Buda-Pesth, silks, 
velvets, and flour 

TEADE —The foreign trade, although showing a large in- 
crease in the last twenty years up to 1914, is small compared 
with that of some other Euiopean countries 

MEANS or INTERNAL COMMUNICATION -Speaking generally, the 
means of communication throughout both Austna and Hungary are capable 
of considerable improvement As in Germany and France, the nvers aflord 
convenient means foi the carnage of passengers and goods, the chief navi- 
gable stream being the Danube 

Eailways are numerous and convemenb m the great manu- 
facturing provinces, but they are lacking in Hungary, where 
laige tracts of country aie remote from railways 

TEADE — The chief imports aie raw materials foi manufac- 
ture-cotton, wool, hides, silk , and coal, machmeiy, aud tropical 
produce 
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The exports consist mainly of the products of foiests and 
farms— wood and woodwork, cattle, eggs, and sugar 

The trade is maintained chiefly with the adjoining countries 
DIVISIONS — The piontices Austiia and Hungaiy aie 
divided into Cis-Leithan and Trans-Leithau States This name 
IS deiived fiom the Leitha, a tiibutaiy on the light hank of the 
Danube, to the east of Vienna The Cis-Leithan States {m, on 
this side of) aie those on the west of the Leitha, the Tians- 
Leithan States aie those on the east of that uver 

TOWNS.— Ois-Leithan Piovinces —As these piovinces cany 
on the chief manufacturing industries, theie aie moie veiy laige 
towns than m Hungaiy. 

Vienna (2,100), the capital of Austria, is the fourth city of Europe ui 
population It IS well situated upon the Danube, by which great trade is 
<jarued on It is also at the meeting of the trade routes from Silesia and Italy 
Like Pans, the city is the centre of many manufactures, including silks, 
machinery, and fancy wares of many kinds 

Grata (160), in Styna, is the largest town in the Alpine provinces. 

Lena (70,000), a manufacturing town on the River Danube 

Trans-Leithan Provinces — Buda-Pesth (833), upon the 
Danube, Buda being on the nght and Pesth on the left bank 
Buda 15 an old Geiman town, while Pesth, a Magyar town, has 
a veiy diffeient appearance Fine budges connect the two toivns, 
which aie gieat ceiities of trade and the chief seat of manufac- 
tures in Hungaiy, the most impoitant being silk, velvet, and 
flour The united towns form the capital of Hungaiy 

PEOPLE — The population of the foimei Austiia was over 28 
millions (part of the population of Austiia is now included m the 
new Czechoslovak State), of Hungary 21 millions — total, 49 
millions, 01 180 to a square mile. 
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OZEOHO-SLOVAKIA 

This country, inhabited by Slav people, was formed at the 
termination of the Great War Most of its teriitory belonged to 
the former Austrian Empire, that bioke into pieces as a con- 
sequence of the war. 

BOUNDABIES — In the west, by the Erzgebirge Mts , and 
Bohmer Wald, in the south, by Austria and Hungaiy, m the 
north and east it is separated from Russia and Poland by the 
Carpathian Mountains 

POLITICAL FEATURES —The country is peopled, as implied 
by its name, by the Czechs and Slovaks The country is iich m 
mmeials such as coal and iron, and has large manufacturing 
industries 

AREA — 54,000 sq miles 
POPULATION. — About 13 millions 
The capital is Prague (500), on the Moldau, a tributary of the 
Elbe, and the centie of woollen, cotton, glass, and poicelam 
mdustiies 

Brunn (128), is also a toivn of considerable impoitance 


YUGO-SLAm 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION — This country was formed out 
of a southern pait of the foimei Austrian Empire, consisting of 
the States of Bosnia and Herzegovina, together with Serbia and 
Montenegro It touches Austria and Hungaiy on the north, 
and is bounded by the Adriatic Sea on the south The capital 
is Belgrade Zagieb (Agram) is a university city on the River 
Save Tlie mountainous pait of the country, especially the 
north-vest, is noli m minerals, the principal products being coal, 
non, quicksiivei, and salt 

AREA. — About 80,000 sq miles 
POPULATION — About 11 millions 

The plain -lands of Yugo SlaMa are fertile, and watered hy many streams 
floving into the Save The chief vegetable products are timber (forests 
cover a luge put of the surface), maize, wheat, plums (dried for export), 
and grapes Serajevo is another important ton n 
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Belgrade (91), the chief town of Serbia, is the centre of an 
agricultural district at the confluence of the Save and Danube. 


examination papers 

A 1 Name the countnes touching Austria and Hungary, with the boun- 
danes, indicating where the boundary is aitificial 

2 Describe the position of the Austnan Alps and Carpathians j name 

the different parts of these systems ; compare the average heights 
and name the highest peaks 

3 Name the chief mannfactunng towns in Austna and the industries 

specially earned on in each Give any reasons for the manufactures 
being located in these districts 

4 Name the nvers of Jugo Slavia, and give an account of the Danube, 

naming the countnes drained by it, the causes of obstructions in 
its cour*^, and tbe chief towns on the hanks of the main stream or 
tnbutanes 

B 1. Say what you know of the soil of Austna and Hungary, and name the 
chief vegetable products 

2 Compare and contrast Austria and Hungaiy with Germany, 

3 Compare tbe Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo Slavia States, 


SWITZERLAND 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. ~ Switzerland occupies tbe 
middle and highest portion of the mountainous core of Europe, 
its surface being almost covered with the Central Alps The 
mountainous character of the country— its lakes, its snow-capped 
peaks, its glaciers, and its waterfalls — render tbe scenery of 
Switzerland among tbe most beautiful in the w'orld, and it is 
visited by thousands of tourists annually It is on this account 
called the ‘playground of Europe ’ It is surrounded by four great 
countries — France, Germany, Austria and Hungary and Italy 
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— ^whose plains are fertilised by the abundant streams which 
are formed by the melting of the snows and glaciers on the Swiss 
mountains. 

SIZE.— Nearly 16,000 sq. miles in area, or about two-thirds 
the size of Ceylon. 

RELIEF — ^Along the western border he the parallel ranges 
of the Jura mountain system, south-east of a hne between 
L. Geneva and L. Constance lies the great Alpine system. 
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Between these two hes the Swiss Plateau, which is in many 
places hilly on account of spurs from the Juia and Alps. 

The Swiss Plateau covers less than one-third of the surface, 
but has the majority of the inhabitants and nearly all the soil 
capable of producing such crops as corn 

RIVERS AND LAKES. — Switzerland is watered by a large 
number of streams, which form the headwaters of important 
nvers. 

The Ehi&e nses in Mount St Gothard, and, passing through Late 
KMohStTl ^ which drains Lakes Zurich, Lucerne, and 
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The Rhone also nses m Mount St Gothard, and, flowing through a deep 
valley between the Bernese and Pennine Alps, passes through lake Geneva 
and enters France 

The Fo IS mainly the product of streams which rise in Switzerland and, 
flowing through transverse valleys, enter the Italian plains 

The Inn drams a considerable portion of Eastern Switzerland, and joms 
the Danube in Austria 

CLIMATE AND EAINFALL. — Switzerland has severe 
winters owing to the great elemtion of most of the surface, with 
very great snowfalls The summers are generally short, but very 
hot in the lower valleys, while the atmosphere m the higher 
portions is then remarkably bracmg and fresh. The rainfall is 
generally abundant. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL — Generally speakmg, the soil of 
Switzerland is not fertile, and has only been made productive by 
the industry of the people. Only about a quarter of the surfece 
is under crops, half under grass and forest, and the remamder 
consists of unproductive mountam tops 

PRODUCTS, — 1, Agricultural.— Hay ; oats, wheat, and rye ; 
grapes and tobacco. The cereals produced are not nearly 
8uj0ficient for the support of the people, and much has to be 
imported. 

2. Animal.— Cattle, goats, swine, and sheep. 

Large quantities of cheese and condensed imlk are made and eiported, 

MANUFACTURES.— The leading manufactures are silk, 
cotton, machinery, watchmaking, cheese, and wine. 

Silk, spinning and weaving, chiefly at Zunch and Bale 

Cotton, chiefly at Zunch. Swiss cotton yams are remarkable for 
fineness 

Watchmaking — Mostly in the valleys of the Jura Geneva is the chief 
place from which the watches aie exported, and hence they are known as 
Geneva watches 

Switzerland may be said to have an ‘ industry of hotels,’ so large is the 
number of these mstitutions for the convenience of tourists, and of the 
people employed m their up-keep 

MEANS OF INTERNAL COMKITNICATION ~ Swiss roads and railways 
are a great example of the triumph of human skill and energy o^e^ natural 
obstacles Durmg the nineteenth century, excellent carriage roads were 
made over the chief passes, and in recent years communication with 
Southern Europe has been made easy by the construction of the great 
railway tunnel through Mount St Gothard. 
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IMPORTS.— The chief are raw materials, as silk, cotton, 
and wool ; gram ; metals, minerals, and machinery 

EXPORTS.— Manufactured products, silk and cotton fabrics, 
watches, condensed milk, and cheese. 

DISTRICTS AXD TOWKS.— The twenty-two dmsions are 

called cantons. The chief towns are — 

Zuricli— This town has very extensive suburbs, which make the total 
population 189,000 thongh the town itself has less than 30,000 It is the 
chief town m German Switzerland, and is famous for its commerce and 
educational establishments 

Geneva (125), on the south-western end of Lake Geneva, is a handsome 
busy city 

Bale (132), situated on the Bhjne, where it turns northward , a busy 
manufacturing town with much trade 

Bern (85), on the Eiver Aar, the pohtical capital of the Kepubhc. 

POPTOATIOK. -Nearly 3,781,000, or 234 to a square mile. 

THE PEOPLE AND LANGITAQE —There is, properly speakmg, no 
separate Swiss language, and the people are made up of a German-speakmg 
race who form the majonty and occupy the plateau, and Preach' and Italian* 
speaking peoples, who hve m the south and west 

GOVEBNMENT.— A Federal Scpublic, with two elected Houses called 
the State and National Councils 

Each canton is mdependent in the control of its local affairs 


EXAMINATION PAPEBS 

A 1 Descnbe the rehef of Switzerland 

2 Name the natural products of Switzerland, indicating those that are 

insufficient in q^uantity 

3 Mention the prmoipal imports and exports, and name the chief 

countnes engaged in trade with Switzerland 

4 Wnte what you can of Zunch, Bale, Geneva, Bein, Lucerne, 

Neuchatel 

6 1 Name three important nveis whose sources are in Switzerland , mdi- 
cate where they nse; name any tributaries, and show direction 

2 Say what you can of the Jura Mountains, their position, direction, 

height, formation, and occupation of the inhabitants 

3 Name the manufactures of Switzerland , name districts and towns 

wheie they are earned on, and give any interestmg facts concern- 
mg them 

4 Give an account of the Alpine system, stating position, direction, 

height, names of divisions and ranges, and four weU-known peaks. 
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SPAIN AND POETUGAL 

6ENEEAL DESCRIPTION. — Spain and Portugal make up 
the Ibenan Peninsula, which is effectually cut off from the rest 
of Europe by the Pyrenees Mountains. It corresponds in position 
to Arabia, the pemnsula at the south-west of Asia. Like Arabia, 
the greater part of its surface forms a tableland, but whereas the 
surface of Arabia is more or less uniform in elevation, Iberia is 
divided into distinct portions by mountain ridges called sierras, 
lying almost parallel with each other across the country from 
east to west The slope of the tableland is generally to the west, 
and, as the chief watershed is nearer to the east than to the west 
coast, the long rivers nearly all flow to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
elevation of most of its surface causes the Pemnsula to have colder 
winters than other countries in the same latitudes, and, as the 
bordering mountain chains leceive most of the ram, the interior 
of the country also suffers from diought, and the rivers vaiy very 
much in volume at different seasons. The natural resources of 
the country, especially m mineral wealth, are great, but have 
been much neglected. Steady progress is now being made in 
developing the soil, the mines and manufactures 

BOUNDARIES.— The Iberian Pemnsula has natural boun- 
daries The short land boundary consists of the Pyrenees 
Mountains with high and difficult passes and easy means of 
communication only lound the ends of the range. On all other 
sides the peninsula is bounded by the sea. 

The Strait of Gibraltar is only thirteen miles mde in its narrowest part 
and 18 guarded by the two great promontories Gibraltar and Ceuta on 
opposite sides, which were called by the ancients The Pillars of Hercules 
Gibraltar is a fortress of immense strength, which has been held by the 
British since 1704 

SIZE,— Spam, nearly 200,000 sq miles. Portugal, 84,000 
sq miles (Compaie with Burma ) 

COAST-LINE. — Except m the north and north-west, the 
coast is veiy little broken, and consists of long sketches of low- 
land IjTBg between headlands. The openmgs m the north-west 
somewhat resemble fjords 

The lack of great openmgs is a disadvantage to the Pemnsula m commerce 

CAPES,— Ortegal in the norifii Piuisterre (Land’s End) m the 

II u 
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north-west. Roca, the most westerly point. St. Vmcent m the 
south-west. Trafalgar m the south. Europa on 6-ibraltar. 

ISLAin)S.— Balearic Islands m the Mediterranean; the 
chief are Majorca, Minorca, and Iviza. 

EELIEE —The great plateau covers almost the whole surface, 
and the general slope is to the west The only extensive 
valleys are those of &6 nvers— the Ebro in the north-east, the 
Guadalquivir in the south, and the Tagus and Guadiana in the 
south-west 

MOUMrAIMS— 1 . northern Mountains.— The Pyrenees, 
continued along the north coast in the Astunas Range. 

The Pyrenees somewhat resemble the CaucasQs m being high and steep 
with few passes The greatest elevation is over 11,000 ft 

2. Mountains of the Plateau.— The ranges are called Sierras, 
from the resemblance of a hne of peaks to a saw. 

From north to sooth the chief sierras are the Castile System, 
which hes across the middle of the country, and extends into 
Portugal. Sierra de Toledo and Sierra de Guadeloupe, which 
separate the vaUey of the Tagus from that of the G-uadiana. 
Sierra Morena, forming the southern edge of the plateau, 

3. Southern Mountains —Sierra Eevada, or snowy range, 
higher even than the Pyrenees, the highest peak being 11,500 ft. 

RIVERS, — The Spanish Peninsula is not well watered. 
The nvers vary very much in volume at different seasons, and 
often flow between banks too steep to admit of the water 
being nsed in the making of canals, either for commerce or for 
irrigation. 

The nvers flowing into the Atlantic Oeean are the Minho 
Douro (460 m ), Tagus (510 m ), Guadiana (450 m ), Guadal- 
quivir The only river of importance flowing into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea the Ebro (420 m ). 

The Guadalquivir end the Ebro are the only nvers which can be ascended 
by vessels for any considerable distance, and these two nvers are also 
used in irrigating large tracts of country 

CUMATE AMD RAIMF ALL —Spain extends southwards 
to 36® N. lat , and therefore the summer heat is considerable ; 
out, owing chiefly to the elevation of the surface, the winter is 
remarkably severe over most of the Peninsula. Rain is abun* 
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dant m the north and west, but the country generally suffers 
from drought 

PERTILITY OP SOIL. — Where the rainfall is sufficient, 
the soil is very productive. In the south and east the soil m 
places IS made fertile by irngation On the plateau the dryness 
of the chmate accounts for the barrenness of the soil, and very 
large areas are covered only with scanty grass. 

In Portugal the surface is rugged, and a considerable portion 
IS unproductive. 

PRODUCTS ~1. Agricultural. — As in France, the vine is 
the most valuable product, grapes, raisins, and wine being 
exported in large quantities, and as in other Mediterranean lands 
many kinds of fruit are grown, the most important being 
oranges, figs, and olives. 

Field crops are not so important — and wheat has to be 
imported. The chief crops grown are wheat, maize, and rye. 
Cork, the bark of a species of oak which is found all over the 
peninsula, is one of the chief resources. 

2. Animal, — The Merino Sheep is extensively reared on 
account of the fine texture of its wool. Mules and asses are the 
chief beasts of burden on the mountains. The silkworm supphes 
raw silk 

3. Mineral. —The peninsula is very rich in minerals. Coal 
and iron are found in the Cantabrian Mountains, and tbe Eio 
Tinto mines in the Sierra Morena supply one quarter of tho 
world’s copper, lead is mmed in the Sierra Nevada, and the 
quicksilver mines of Almaden have long been famous. 

MANUFACTURES —Blanufacturing industiies occupy only 
a small pioportion of the inhabitants of Spam and Portugal, 
but the quantity of goods manufactured in Spam is steadily 
growmg 

The almost universal manufacture is wine. Two districts 
are especially noted for wine production . — 1 The neighbourhood 
of Seville in Southern Spam, where sheny is produced and takes 
its name from the town of Jerez. 2. The district near Oporto 
in Portugal, where port wine is largely produced. 

Other manufactures m Spam are iron, cotton, and silk. 

Portugal, in addition to wme, manufactures salt and corks. 

TRADE. — An active and increasmg trade is carried on in 
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the coast provinces ; but the thinness of the population in the 
interior and the difiBculties of communication cause the internal 
trade to be relatively small. The commerce consists of the 
interchange of the products of mines, forests, vineyards, and 
gardens for raw cotton, manufactured textile and metal goods, 
articles of food such as wheat, and tropical produce. 

MEANS OP INTEEKAI COMIITIHICATION -The rivers are of hut 
httle use m commerce, and canals are very few Eoads are bad m Spam 
and Portugal, and the coasts are lackmg in deep mlets The railway system 
IS not extensive, bnt is growmg Much of the internal trade is stUl upon, 
mules’ backs on the rough roads of the mountain distncts 

FOKEIGN TRADE.— SPADS’ —Imports.— Raw cotton and 
cotton goods, coal, timber (especially for makmg casks), woollen, 
goods, iron goods and machinery, wheat, sugar, and fish. 

Exports. — ^Wine, minerals, and metals— viz. iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, and qmcksdver— fruits and cork 

PORTUGAL.— Imports— Wheat, woollen goods, machinery, 
iron, and coal. 

Exports.— Wine, cork, fish, and copper 

SEAPORTS —SPAIN —Barcelona (560), Valencia (233), 
Seville (155), Malaga (133), Bilboa (92) 

Barcelona is the chief seaport of Spam, with a large import of raw 
cotton for manufacture 

Valencia, Seville, and Malaga export fruit and wine 

Bilbao extensively exports iron ores, especially to Sooth Wales 

PORTUGAL — The chief ports of Portugal are Oporto (194) 
and Lisbon (435). 

Oporto, at the mouth of the Douro, is the outlet for the produce of the 
most thickly peopled district m the Spanish Pemnsula It is especially 
famous for the export of port wme 

Lisbon, upon the estuary of the Tagus, is splendidly situated and has 
much trade 

TOWNS.-SPAIN. 

Madrid (571), the capital of Spam, is situated upon the plateau at a 
greater elevation than any other European capital It stands upon the 
H Mauzanares, which is very variable m volume and of no use for commerce 
The city has an unpleasant climate owing to its great extremes of beat and 
cold, and is only important ns the capital 

Barcelona (5b0) is the chief manufacturing city of Spam and the hrst 
seaport An important and growmg manufacture of cotton goods is carried 
on, and large quantities of nuts and fruits are exported 
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Valencia (233) and Murcia manufacture eilk goods These towns and 
Alicante are also seaports with considerable export of fruit 

Seville (166) is a very ancient city, with thriving trade in wine and fruit, 
and has manufactures of iron and silk 

Malaga (133) is a seaport with much trade, especially the export of fruit 
Granada is famous for its Moorish remains, especially the palace called the 
Alhambra, aud was the last fortress held by the Moors in Spain 

Cadiz is an ancient seaport, with a good roadstead but a poor harbour. 
Jerez has a very great export of sherry wme Bilbao has manufactures of 
'iron and a great export of iron ore 

Valladolid is the chief place of internal trade in Northern Spain 
Toledo was once known throughout the civilised world for its manufao. 
>ture of sword-blades, and still carries on the industry Almaden is well 
Jknown for its nearness to the famous ^[uicksilver Tnmp p 

The Balearic Islands consist of three large islands — Majorca, 
Minorca, and Iviza — ^and a number of smaller ones, with a total 
area of nearly 1,900 sq. miles. They are very populous, and 
produce much fruit and ohves. 

The Canary Islands lie off the West Coast of Africa, and 
have an area of over 2,800 sq. miles. The chief islands are 
Teneriffe and Grand Canary. 

Tenenffe is famous for its great volcamo peak rising from 
the Atlantic to a height of 12,000 ft. 

The chief town is Santa Cruz. These islands are much 
visited by English people in search of health, the climate bemg 
very dehghtful. 

T0WHS.-P0RTCGAL. 

Lisbon (435) is the cupital of Portugal and has considerable tiade The 
city was destroyed by an earthquake in 1756, and most of the present 
bmldings are quite modern 
Oporto (194) See Seaports 

The Azores lie far out in the Atlantic, and afford a eon* 
vement refuge for disabled vessels The chief island is St. 
Michael, famous for its oianges 

The Madeira Islands are off the coast of Africa, north of the 
Canaries. The chief town is Funchal, a calling station for mail 
and othei vessels 

POPULATION — Spam, 19 millions , Portugal, nearly 6 
millions 

Portugal is considerably more densely peopled than Spain. 

THE PEOPLE are the result of a mixture of races Celtic, Latin, Teutonic, 
and Moorish peoples have m ton invaded and possessed the whole or parts 
of the Peninsula The earhest known inhabitants are the Iberians, whose 
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direct descendants, the Basques, still inhabit the northern provinoes, and 
are the only pure race m Spain 

GOTERNMEIST — ^Limited monarchy m each country, with two Houses 
of Parliament, known as the Cortes 

rOEEIGN POSSESSIONS —Portugal has great foreign possessions In 
A&ica, Cape Verde Islands , Portuguese West Africa, a vast district between 
the Rivers Congo and Cunene, and East A&ica, another great provmce 
between Zululand and theB Bovuma In Asia, Goa m India, part of Timor 
m the Malay Archipelago, and Macao in China 

SPAIN has m Africa, Fernando Po and various other settlements on the 
West Coast 

The Rock of Gribraltar, & promontory near the most southerly 
point of Spain, with an area of nearly 2 sq miles and an elevataon 
of over 1,400 ft , has been in British possession smce 1704, and 
IS governed as a Crown Colony. The population is about 27,000, 
of which over 6,000 form the garrison. 

The nearest point of Africa is only 13 miles distant, so that 
Gibraltar commands the entrance to the Mediterranean. 


EXAMINATION PAPEES 

A 1 State the size and give position and boundanes of Spam and 
Portugal 

2 Give an account of the nver system of the Ibenan Peninsula, sbow- 

mg general direction and peculiaiities, and name the chief stieams. 

3 State the vegetable, ammal, and mineral products of Spam 

4 Where and what are the foUowmg — Fmisterre, Europa, Iviza, Ebro, 

Minho, and Boca ? 

B. 1, Describe the surface of Spam and Portugal, showmg what parts are 
elevated and what lowland, and name the chief mountain ranges 

2 Name sis seaports of Spain and Portugal, nammg any special 

exports or imports connected with them 

3 Name the manufactures and state the chief manufactunng provinces 

of Spam and Portugal 

4 Name the chief imports and exports of Spam and Portugal 


ITALY 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — ^Italy bears the same relation 
to the mainland of Europe as India does to Asia, bemg the 
central of the three pemnsulas which project from the south of 
the continent It also bears a striking resemblance to India m 
other ways. India has the mountain wall of the Ebmalayas to 
the north, the alluml Indo-Gangetic Plain at the foot of the 
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mountaans, the mountainous peninsula of the Deccan, with the 
Island of Ceylon at the extieme south, Italy has the Alps to 
the north, the alluvial Plam of Lombardy at the foot of the 
mountains, the boot-shaped mountainous peninsula with the 
island of Sicily at the toe The chief difference in structure 
between the two countries is in the peninsular portion, the 
Deccan being a triangular plateau and peninsular Italy having a 
backbone of mountains, the Apennines extending throughout its 
length. The climate of Italy is generally pleasant, the rainfall 
fairly abundant , and, as the soil is mostly fertile, the agricul- 
tural products are varied and plentiful. The country has a very 
ancient history, and has played a veiy important part in the 
growth of civilisation and the spread of Christianity. 

BQTTHDAILIBS.— Ikly reaemblea India in its boundaries, 
viz, a semicircle of mountains, foiming a barrier on the north, 
and the sea lound the peninsula. 

The Alps on the north aie very lofty and have an important effect, upon 
the climate, bnt have never proved very formidable baineis against invasion 
(Contrast uitli Himalayas ) 

SIZE —Over 116,000 sq miles (befoie the Gieat Wai, but has 
been enlarged by teintoiy taken from Aiistiia by the Peace Tieaty 
or about as laige as the United Provinces of Agia and Oudh 

COAST-LINE —In outhne Italy resembles a long ridmg- 
boot, with Cape Spartivento, the most southerly point of the 
mamland, at the toe, and Cape di Leuca at the heel 

The bend in the north-west is called the (Julf of Genoa, and 
here the coast is steep, the Alps descending shaiply into the sea. 
This coast IS known as the Bivxera, and is much frequented in 
winter for its charming ohmate, the background of mountains 
formmg a barrier to the cold north winds. In other parts the 
coasts are mostly low. 

The Bay of Naples on the west is very beautiful The laige opening in 
the south IS the Gulf of Taranto, and on the east is the Adriatic Sea, m 
which severe storms sometimes occui 

Sicily IS divided from the mainland by the Strait of Messina, and the 
Strait of Bonifacio lies between Corsica and Sardinia 

Corsica belongs to France Elba is famous as the residence of 
Napoleon I from the Treaty of Pans in 1814 to the spung of 1815 

EELIEP—In the north is the Plain of Lombardy, well 
watered and very fertile, and hence very productive and populous. 

Marshy and, in some cases, u'Shealtby lowlands he near the 
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coast in many paits, the best kno'wn being tbeEonian Campagna 
{Gam-pm-ya) 

The crest of the Alps forms the noithem boundary, and here 
many spurs, between which flow tiibutanes to the Po, extend into 
the Northern Plain, At their western end the Alps bend round, 
and are continued under the name of the Apennines, throughout 
the whole length of the pemnsula, and into Sicdy. The highest 
peak, Mt Como, is near the centre of the range. Mt. Vesuvius, 
near Naples, and Mt, Etna in Sicily, are famous active volcanoes. 

RIVERS— Italy is, on the whole, a fairly well- watered 
country, but lacks navigable streams. 

The chief nver is the Po (450 m ), which drams the Plain of Lombardy, 
and, being largely fed from the glaciers of the Alps, maintains its volume 
m summer This river is navigable for a long distance, and also is of great 
service in irrigation because of its surface being above the level of the 
country through which it flows This raising of the bed is due to the great 
amount of solid matter brought down by the tributary streams Many 
large and famous cities are situated in the basin of the Vo, some of the 
chief being Turin, Milan, and Verona 

The Adige drams a large part of the Tyrol, and after flowing through 
the hlorthern Plam enters the Adriatic Sea a little to the north of the Po 

The Tiber (210 m ) and the Amo (150 m ) are the chief rivers of the 
Italian Pemnsula The latter is navigable by boats as far as Florence, 
and the former by small vessels to Eome, but both nvers vary much m 
volume at different seasons 

LAKES. — Italy has a considerable number of lakes, of which 
the most famous are those which he in the southern valleys of 
the Alps. The chief are Maggiore, Como, and Garda. 

CLIMATE AND RAINEAIiL.— Compared with Spain, Italy 
has a better rainfall, and not such great extremes of beat and 
cold. The chmate varies considerably m the southern, central, 
and northern portions. The south suffers from a hot African 
wind, called the sirocco, and has a deficient rainfall Hence the 
climate of this part resembles that of Spain. Central Italy has 
a pleasant climate and sufficient rainfall The Northern Plain 
has hot summers, but suffers from cold winds from the Alps m 
winter. 

PERTILITY OP SOIL. — Only about one-eighth of the soil 
of Italy IS actually unproductive, and about the same proportion 
is forest land. The remainder is either pasture or agricultural 
land, but the latter varies very much m fertility. The richest soil 
is that of the Northern Plam, which is irrigated by the waters of 
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the Po, and prodnces grea: and frequent crops o: ric5 and gr355. 
The ioTvervaUevs of the rivers are genetalsv very productive, hat 
the nplands are mostly tmder pastnre. 

Ft&.lOS— ISAiT. 
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PRODUCTS,— Agricnltural.^ — ^1. Wme, as in France, is the 
most valuable product, but is generally only of moderate quality. 

2 Cereals —Wheat, maize, pulse, nee, and the other Euro- 
pean gram crops. 

3. Olives are largely gromi, and much oil is extracted. 

4. Other crops are hemp, fiax, cotton, tobacco, and fruits 

5. Cheese is produced largely on the rich pastures of 
Lombardy. 

Animal.— Cattle, sheep, and goats are numerous Silk is 
produced m large quantities in all parts, but especially in the 
northern provinces of Piedmont and Lombardy. Fishing for 
coral, sponges, and tunny employs many men 

MmeraL — Coal is deficient m quahty and quantity, and 
much has to be imported Sulphur is very abundant m the 
volcamc island of Sicily, and is largely exported. Much iron 
ore of excellent quahty is obtained in the island of Elba 
Marble is plentiful, that of Carrara being the most famous. 

There are many other ores, but they are not extensively 
worked. 

MAEUFACTURES.— The silk mdustry is the most impor- 
tant, and employs a large number of persons, most of whom are 
engaged m reeling the silk, which is then largely exported to 
Prance 

Artistic articles m glass, marble, wood, coral, lace, cameos, 
straw, and earthenware are produced in many cities, and are the 
most widely known of Itahan exports 

The manufacture of iron and of cottons and wooUeus is 
being steadily developed, the latter chiefly in places where water 
power IS available. 

The chief manufacturing towns are Milan and Genoa, which produce 
silk goods , Venice, lace and glass , Florence, earthenware and mosaics , 
and ITaples, cameos, corals, dre 

TRADE— Italian trade is steadily growing m volume, 
especially northwards through the Alpine tunnels and eastwards 
by the Suez Canal Perishable goods are now earned by rail 
northwards to Antwerp, and thence to the British Isles. A very 
active interchange of products is carried on between Italy and 
Germany. 
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MEANS OF INTERNAL COMMUNICATION.- In the Noitbein Plain 
commeroe is easily carried on both by the livers and railways, of which a 
good system exists In the Peninsula the lailwnys mostly follow the coasts, 
with branch hnes mland, but these lines aie seldom earned over the Apen- 
nines Roads are mostly bad, except the old Roman loads Canals for 
navigation aie of small impoitance 

FOREIGN TRADE.— Imports —Coal, wheat, and raw cotton 
are the most impoitant 

Exports,— Silk (cocoons, raw, thrown, and manufactured), 
much the most valuable, wine, eggs, sulphur, raw hemp, and 
flax. 

SEAPORTS.— The chief poits in their Older of importance, 
judged by the tonnage of vessels entering and leaving, aie Genoa, 
Naples, Messina, Palermo, Leghorn, and Venice. Genoa (273) 
and Venice (160) weie great poits m the Middle Ages, before 
the discovery ot a water route by the Cape -of Good Hope to 
the East Indies and the discoveiy of America at the end of the 
fifteenth century They then declined, but have levived m 
recent years and now— 

Genoa has a large import trade, while Venice has the chief export trade 

Naples (678), the largest city m Italy, has a gieat import of (1) wheat 
for conversion into macaroni, the staple food of the people, and of (2) 
manufactaied goods 

Meosina (126) and Palermo (340) expoit wine and finit Legh> rn is the 
port for Florence and Pisa 

Trieste (121), an impoitant port, now included in Italy 

TOWNS — 1 Of the Northern Plain 

Milan (599), the laigest city in Noith Italy, lias moimfactuies of silk and 
cutlery, and has great trade It is famous foi its beautiful nia'blo cathedral 

Turin (427), on the Po, was once the capital of Italy, and now has silk 
and woollen manufactures Gieat trade through the Mont Gems Tunnel is 
earned on from Tmin 

Genoa (272) is beautifully situated overlooking the Gulf of Genoa, and 
has many splendid palaces and chuiohes It is famous as the hnthplace 
of Columbus In the Middle Ages, Genoa was the chief seat of tlie manu- 
facture of velvet, which is still earned on there It is also an important 
port 

Venice (160), built upon a numbei of small islands on the shoie of the 
Adriatic Sea, is remaikable for its beauty and is famous in history In the 
Middle Ages, Venice was a powerful Republic, and also the chief centre of 
trade with the East Like Genoa, it gradually decayed as British, Dutch, 
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and Spanish commerce grew, but still continued to be the seat of art and of 
luxury. In recent times prosperity has to some extent returned to Yemce 
owing to the openmg of the Suez Canal. 

2. Of the Peninsula. 

The largest city is but the most celebrated is Borne (54:2], on the 

Tiber This city was founded about 2,700 years ago, and was for many 
centuries the capital of the Boman Empire It afterwards, under the Popes, 
became the centre of Christianil^, and exerted great influence upon 
European history In 1870 Borne became the capital of the kingdom of 
Italy, and the Pope was deprived of temporal power The city abounds 
with beautiful buildings, both ancient and modern, the chief of the latter 
being the cathedral of St. Peter. The numeious churches and gallenes are 
adorned by priceless paintings, statues, and other works of art 

Naples (678) is beautifully situated upon the Bay of Naples, and is 
a very important trading and manufacturing city. Unlike most Italian 
cities, Naples is relatively modern, and has few historical associations It 
was the capital of the kmgdom of Naples till 1860, when it was added to 
the bngdom of Italy 

Florence (232), on the Arno, was an independent republic with con- 
siderable tenitories in the flfteenth and sixteenth centuries, and was then 
a centre of art and letters It now has manufactures of mosaics, jewellery, 
and silks 

Pisa, near the mouth of the Arno, was once a powerful repubho, but is 
now chiefly known for its leaning tower Herculaneum and Pompeu were 
overwhelmed by an eruption of Vesuvius m 79 a n , and have been partially 
unearthed in recent times Bnudisi is important as the point of departure 
for mails and passengers to the East through the Suez Canal 

Sicily and Sardinia are each between 9,000 and 10,000 
sq miles in extent, the former being somewhat the larger. 
Sicily has a very fertile soil, and a dense population (355 to 
a square mile), while Sardinia has much unproductive soil and 
less than one-fourth the density of population. Sicily has three 
large towns — ^Palermo (340), Catania, and Messina— all of which 
are seaports, with exports of wine, fruit, and sulphur The chief 
town in Saidinia is Oaglian 

POPULATION —Over 37^ millions, oi 310 to a squaie mile 

This IS a great density, especially as a large part of the surface is 
mountamous 

THE PEOPLE —The Italians are a mixture of many races In very 
early times, before the arrival of the Aryans, the country was inhabited by 
numerous tnbes of people, with uhom many races of Aryan extraction 
mingled— VIZ Latins, Greeks, Celts, and Teutons 
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FOREIGN POSSESSIONS — The Colony of Eritrea on the Afiican Coast 
of the Bed Sea has an area of about 88,000 sq miles Its capital is Massana 
Italy has also a proteotoiate on the coast of Somaliland Tripoli and 
Benghazi in Northern Africa 

MAL TA and the adjoining islands of Gozo and Comino are 
situated m the Mediterranean Sea between Sicily and Africa. 
Total area, 120 sq. miles, population 228,000, or over 1,600 to 
the square mile These islands belong to Great Britain. 

Valetta (26), the capital, a strongly fortified city, has one of 
the finest harbours m the world, and being half-way between 
Gibraltar and Port Said is a most important port of call for 
vessels. 

Malta IS the headquarters and repairing station of the British 
fieet in the Mediterranean. 

People. — Mostly of Semitic origin, speakmg a pecuhar lan- 
guage allied to Arabic and ancient Carthaginian , the upper 
classes mostly speak Italian 

Industry — Many of the population are employed in con- 
nection with the shipping , about 5,000 m Gozo make Maltese 
lace The islands are very highly cultivated, and produce corn, 
cotton, early potatoes, oranges, grapes, and melons. 

Citta Vecchia (7) (Old City), the former capital, is the only 
other town of importance 

Government. — The Governor, who is appointed by the Crown, 
IS assisted by an Executive and a Legislative Council, the latter 
of which consists partly of elected membeis 

Climate — Hot summeis and mild winters 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1 Name the mountain ranges within and on the borders of Italy, m- 
dicatmg their direction, and nammg the most prominent peaks 

2 Describe a coasting voyage from Venice to Genoa, mentioning the 

chief capes, openings, islands, and straits 

3 Name the chief vegetable products of Italy, as far as possible in 

order of importance, and give reasons lor their cultivation in 
certain parts 

4 Name six Italian seaports , indicate their position , give some 

particulars concerning their trade 
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B 1. Draw a map of Italy, msertmg the mam physical features 

2 Name the islands on or near the Italian coast and describe Sicily, 

statmg its physical features, productions, and chief towns 

3 What minerals do you connect with Elba, Carrara, and Sicily ? and 

mention any other minerals worked m Italy 

4 Say what you can of Borne, Venice, Naples, Genoa, Milan, Turm, 

Palermo, Brmdisi, and Florence 
C. 1 Compare Italy with India m as many respects as you can 

2 Name some manufacturing mdustnes earned on in Italy, and men* 

tion some towns connected with them. 

3 Where is Malta’ What is its value as a Bnhsh possession ? 

4 Delhi has been called the ‘ Borne of Asia ’ Why ? 


BOUMAJm. 

Eomnania is one of the Balkan States, but being north of the 
Danube it does not belong, geographically, to the peninsula. It 
18 a fertile, well-watered country, almost as large as Nepal, lymg 
between the lower course of the Danube and the Carpathian 
Mountam system The kingdom is made up of the provinces 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, and mcludes also all the Delta of 
the Danube. A part of Eastern Hungary ivas added by tbe 
Peace Tieaty 

The majonty of the people aie engaged m agriculture, the 
chief crops being maize and wheat Plums aie also laigely 
grown and espoited Mining is becoming moie and moie 
important, the countiy being veiy ncli m nnneials Coal is dug, 
and petroleum is of gieat commeicial importance, as it can be 
put on the market more cheaply than the Baku oil 

The capital and largest town is Bukarest, which has about 
340,00u inhabitants. The chief ports are Galatz and Braila, 
npon the Danube 

The government is a limited monarchy. 


BALKAjCT PBNIirSXTLA 

GEHERAL DESCRIPTION.— This is the most eastern of the 
three great peninsulas of Southern Europe, and, like the Itahan 
and Ibenan Pemnsulas, has an elevated surface. This peninsula 
comprises a number of states, which were once parts of the 
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Turksli Empire, but most of ■n-hicb are now either entirely or 
partly independent. The inhabitants are of many races and 
religions, and often bitterly hostile to one another. The popula- 
tion IS scanty, and the many natural resources of the country 
are but shghtly developed In consequence of its elevation, the 
Peninsula resembles Spam in havmg very cold ivmters ; but the 
ramfall is generally sufficient and the soil is fertile. It is a land 
of rapid streams, ivhich are of very little service m commerce 
Greece, the southern portion, thongh very small, has played a 
great part in the history of civilisation. 

STATES— 1 European Turkey; area about 10,880 sg 
mUes 

2 The kingdom of Greece , area about 41,900 sq miles 

3 The kingdom of Bulgaria with Eastern Bomnelia; area 
about 43,000 sq miles 

4 Albania ; 4000 sq miles 

5 Jngo-Slavia 80,000 sg miles. 

BOEITOARIES — The boundaries aie, with the exception of 
a shoit distance m the north-west (Bosma and Heizegovma), 
natural — ^the Danube on tbe north and the sea on all other 
sides 

COAST-LINE Except in the Black Sea the coast is remark- 
ably broken by deep openings, especially m Greece and the coast 
of Turkey between Greece and tbe Dardanelles The Adriatic 
and loman Seas wash the w'est coast, and the .dSgean Sea, Ssa of 
Marmora, and Black Ssa are on the east The straits connectmg 
these seas, the DardaneUes and the Bosporus are polmcany 
important as affording the only highway for Russia to the open 
sea on the south 

Gulf of Salonica in Turkey, and 
e of Corinth and ^gina, which almost cut Greece mto 
wo parts, the Isthmus of Corinth connectmg the pemnsula'of 
Morea with tbe mainland 

T 1 has many islands. On the west are the Ionian 

ft, ^ Corfu and Zante, the best known, and on the east 

tne Archipelago, of which the largest is Negropont, a long island 
near the mainland o r > o 
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Candia, to the south of the Archipelago, is 160 miles long and over 
3,300 sq miles in area It is mountamous, the chief mountain being 
Mount Ida 

RELIEF. — The surface of the Balkan Peninsula is almost 
wholly occupied by plateaux, from which riveis flow in many 
diiections Upon the plateaux are numerous scattered groups 
of mountains and mountain ranges. 

The Balkan Mountains form the chief range, nsmg from the 
Danube Valley on the north, and descendmg to that of the 
Maritza on the south. This range, though not of ’sery great 
height — its highest point bemg 8,000 ft — is remarkable for 
steepness and for the height of its passes. 

From the Balkans a lowei lange, the Rhodope Mountains, 
run to the south-east, and the Pindus Mountains south into 
Greece Ml Olympus, near the Grecian border, and Ml Par- 
nassus, noith of the Gulf of Corinth, are lofty and well-known 
peaks. 

Lowlands —The only plains are in the east — the Bulgarian 
Plain, south of the Danube, and the Valley of the Maritza. 

RIVERS —The Danube —Thia river, which forms the northern boundary 
of the Balkan Peninsula, flows through an extensive plain, and receives the 
drainage of the Balkans and of the Tiansylvaman Alps The lower course 
of the Danube is a great navigable stream, with many lakes and s'namps on 
the left bank, and when near the sea the stieam divides into many channels 

Numerous rapid nveis flow fiom the high lands to the coasts, but they 
are of very little service in commeice The chief aie the Maritza and 
Vardar 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL —The summers are hot, except 
m the more elevated parts, and the winters are very cold, 
especially compaied with parts of Italy m the same latitude. 
The winter clunate of Gieece lesembles that of Spain m its 
dryness and seventy Turkey and Bulgana, in the mountamous 
regions, have much snow The rainfall is generally suflBcicnt 
for agriculture 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. — The river valleys are very fertile 
throughout the Balkan Peninsula. In Turkey and Bulgaria the 
uplands are largely covered with foiests, which are now bemg 
rapidly cut down The uplands of Greece resemble those of 
Spam m bemg dry and barren. Modes of cultivation are 
generally very rude 
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PRODUCTS.— 1. Agricultnral.— These are not nearly so 
important as they might be with better methods of cultivation. 
The most general crops are maize and other cereals, tobacco, 
cotton, and fruits. The vine is largely grown and much wine is 
exported. Currants, figs, and olives are exported from Greece, 
and plums from Serbia. Roses aie grown m Eoumelia for the 
manufacture of attar of roses, and Turkey produces coffee, madder, 
opium, and gums. 

2. AmTnfll — The common domestic ammals are the chief. 
Asses and mules are used for transport over the hilly roads of 
Greece. 

Silk is obtained in Turkey, Greece, and Bulgaria. 

Fisheries. — Sponges are an important product of the Medi* 
terranean The Bosporus and Sea of Marmora have valuable 
fisheries of food fishes 

8. Mmeral. — Turkey Coal abounds, but very little is ob- 
tained. Copper, lead, silver, and iron are also plentiful, but 
mining industiies are not actively worked in Turkey. Greece • 
Lead ore is abundant and actively worked. Iron ore also exists, 
but IS undeveloped. Silver, statuary marble, and zinc are also 
found in consideiable quantities 

Serbia ; Mineials are abundant, but are little worked. 

Sulgaria produces coal iron, and salt 

HAinrFACTURES — The manufacturing mdustries of all the 
Balkan countiies are chiefly domestic and on a small scale. 
Carpets, muslins, copper and brass utensils are the chief 

TRADE — The carnage of merchandise is generally difficult in 
this pemnsula owing to the lack of navigable riveis, canals, and 
good roads The railway system is now being developed under 
difficulties, owing to the height of the plateaux and of the passes. 
The internal trade is consequently small. The seaports carry on 
an active external trade, the imports much exceedmg the exports 
The Greeks possess a great part of the commerce of the Levant 
and Black Sea 

RAILWAYS. — The two mam railway hues m Turkey are . — 

(a) From Belgrade through Nish to Salonica. 

(b) From Nish to Gonstantmople 

In the construction of these lines the valleys of the Morava, Vardar. and 
Mantza have been followed 
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CANAL, — The Ship Canal between the Gulfs of Corinth and 
,2Egma is the only one of importance. 

IMPORTS. — The manufactures of the Peninsula are unim- 
portant, and hence the imports are manufactured goods, chiefly 
cotton goods. Others are woollen goods, machinery and metals, 
and ti'opical produce. 

EXPORTS. — These are the agricultural products. From 
Turkey are exported silk, wheat, raisms, and tobacco; from 
Greece, currants and other fruits, sponges, and olive oil ; from 
Serbia, wine and plums ; and from Bulgaria, wheat. 

The chief seaports are Constantinople, Salonica, and Patras 

Constantinople has great trade, being the centre of commerce in the 
Turkish Empire Much of the produce of Asiatic Turkey passes through 
this port 

Salomca has grovm greatly m importance since the construction of the 
railway to Nish and Belgrade, and is now on the shortest route to Egypt 
from Northern and Western Europe 

Patras is the chief port for the export of currants. 

STATES AND TOWNS.—THE TURKISH EMPIRE— This 
empue embraces European Turkey, 10,880 sq miles, together 
with extensile teiritoiies in Asia 

In Africa, Egypt is no longei pait of the Tuikish Empire 


EUROPEAN TURKEY consists of the south-eastern corner 
of the Balkan Peninsula, and is bounded by the Black Sea, the 
Sea of Maimora, the ^geau Sea, and Bulgaria The country 
IS mostly lowland, crossed by low langes of hills 

The population is over 2 millions, or 180 to a square mile, 
and consists of Turks, Gieeks, and Albanians, together with 
representatives of many other races, as Slavs, l^Iagyais, Jews 
and Armenians, 

Constantinople (1, 200) is the capital and largest city of the whole Turfash 
Empire It is excellently situated for commerce upon the Bosporus, and 
presents a very beautiful spectacle when seen from the water ; but it is 
badly ligb ted and drained, and mahy of the streets arc very narrow and dirty. 
Por many centuries previous to its capture by the Turks in 1433 this city 
was the capital of the Eastern Homan Empire, which emsted for about a 
thousand 1 cars after the downfall of the Western Boman Empire 

Adtianoplo and Gallipoli arc important trading towns, and the last 
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named is the chief port for the Tarbsh narj, and commands the passage 
of the Dardanelles 

GREECE, or the kingdom of the Hellenes, consists of the 
indented peninsula of Morea, Northern Greece, the Islands, and 
Thessaly, with a total area of 41,900 sq miles The population 
is more than 4 millions, or about 70 to a square mile, and the 
Greek people are of mixed HeUenic and Albanian race 

The surface of Greece is very moiintanious and largely barren. 
Therefore the Greeks have long been compelled to seek a living 
in maritime and commercial pnrsmts, and are now noted as 
seamen and merchants. 

Athens (168) the capital, is the largest city, and is one of the most 
famous historical cities m the vrorld Twenty-five centuries ago this city 
was the home of a number of sculptors, poets, architects, dramatists, &c,, 
whose names have become immortal, and much of whose work still remains 
as models of perfection Athens has many beautiful and interesting rums, 
the chief bemg upon the rooky hill called the Acropolis 

Piraeus is the port of Athens Patras has the chief export of currants 
Connth and Olympia are now decayed, but were important places in the 
days of ancient Greek glory Salomca is an important seaport 

SERBIA IS a mountainous and feitile country to the west of 
Bulgaria, ivith an area of 33,890 sq miles and a population of 
4| millions It now forms part of the new Yugo-Slavia State 

The people are mainly Slavs, with a good many Rumamans, 
Gypsies, and Germans. The country is iich in minerals, but 
almost the sole occupation of the people is agiiculture Serbia 
became quite independent of Turkey in 1878 by the Txeaty of 
Beilin 

Belgrade (90), the capital, is a fortified town at the confluence of the 
Save and Danube 

Nish IS at the junction of the railway lines from Constantinople and 
Salomca, and is a place of increasing commercial importance 

BULGARIA and EASTERN ROUMELIA form a state about 
43,000 sq miles in area The northern boundary is the Danube, 
the southern is the jEgean Sea, and the eastern is the Black Sea 
The soil is pioductne, and the people are mostly engaged in pas- 
toial and agricultiual puisuits The population is'ovcr 4^ niillions, 
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or 110 to a squaie mile, and consists chiefly of Bulgars (Slavs), 
togethei with Tuiks, Gieeks, Jews, &c 

Sophia (100) IS the capital, and PhilippopoliB (46) is the ne\t largest town 
Rustchuk and Silistria are towns of some iinpoitancc upon the right hank 
of the Danube Varna, upon the Black Sea, is the chief poit. 

MONTENEGEO and ALBANIA weie foiineily independent 
couiitiies. They aie now contained m the Jugo-Slavia State 
They compiise mountainous land boideiing the Adiiatic Sea 

RELIGION - Muhammadanism is the religion of the Tiuks, The Gieek 
Chinch foini of Chiistianity is the leligion of Gieeoe and of most of the 
Slavs Roman Catholicism is piofessed m Seibia and Bosnis, and there 
aie many Jews and Armenians 

Samoa, an island of 180 sq miles and population of 48,000, lying off 
the coast of Asia Minor, foims a principality paying tribute to Tmkcy. The 
soil produces wine and olive oil, which, with hides, foim the chief evports. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1 Deaonbo a coasting voyage from the Gulf of Salonica to the Gulf of 
Aria, naming seas, openings, islands lying near the mainland and 
scapoi ts 

2 Name the general vegetable products of the Balkan States, and those, 

in addition, peculiai to Greece 

3 Name the Balkan States with their capitals, and say what form of 

government each has 

4 What political inipoi tanco attaches to the position of Constantinople ? 
B 1 Describe the climate of Greece and Bulgaiia, compiling each with 

the other and with Siiain 

2 Name the chief exports of Turkey and Giecco 

3 Name tho races of people inhabiting Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, and 

Serbia, indicating those who form tho majority in each state 

4 Name the mountain ranges of tho Balkan Peninsula, and giie some 

idea of then height 



AFRICA 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — ^AMca is the soiith-\restern 
portion of the great land mass of the Eastern Hemisphere. It 
IB dmded from Europe by the Mediterranean Sea, but the north 
of Africa is geographically similar in many respects to the south 
of Europe, and the Eed Sea, which separates Africa from Asia, is 
only like a long narrow lake stretching across a contmnous 
desert. 

Africa extends for about an equal distance north and south of 
the Equator, and it may therefore be called the Tropical Conti- 
nent. Its area is about llj miUion sq, mUes, or two-thirds as 
large as Asia, and three times as large as Europe ; the population 
is vaguely estimated at 200 millions. The most thicWy peopled 
part of the continent is the Sudan. The deficient rainfall causes 
the vast tracts of the Sahara in the north and the Kalahiri in 
the south to be almost uninhabited. 

Until recent years the mtenoi of the continent was a comparatively 
unknown land, but the discoveries of livmgstone on the Zambesi and the 
southern lake district, of Burton, Speke, and Baker around the head 
waters of the Kile, of Cameron and Stanley in the Congo Basin, and of 
many other mtrepid explorers, have made known to ns the courses of the 
great rivers of Central Africa 

This lack of geographical information whicn so long prevailed with regard to 
Africa was largely due to the following causes — 

1 The Sahara, an almost impassable bamer, shut off the centre from 
communication with the Mediterranean States 

2 The unbroken character of the coast prevented foreigners from penetrating 
beyond the fringe. 
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3 All the great nvers have their courses impeded by rapids and 
cataracts, thus preventing direct communication by sea 

4. The hot and unhealthy climate of the coast districts in many parts 
prevented European settlements. 

5 The barbarous condition of the inhabitants. 

For some time past the continent has been undergoing the process 
of being partitioned among various Euiopean States. England possesses 
vast tracts extending from the Cape of Good Hope nearly to the Equator, 
considerable districts in Eastern Africa, Senegambia, Guinea, Egypt, and 
the Sudan. France possesses Algeria, Senegal, French Equatorial Africa, 
and exercises a protectorate over Tunis and Madagascai Portugal holds 
the coast from the Congo to Cape Frio on the west, and from Delagoa Bay 
to Cape Delgado on the east Italy has the coastal district from near 
Sawakm on the Red Sea southwards to the neighbourhood of the Equator 
and Tripoli Belgium owns the Belgian Congo 


BOUNDABIES AND COAST-LINE. — Africa is practically 
surrounded by water, a fact which has also tended to its isolation. 
The Atlantic Ocean washes the western shores, the Mediterranean 
Sea separates Africa from Europe, and on the east are the Indian 
Ocean and the Bed Sea. 

The coast-hue is remarkable for its unbroken character, 
in this respect resembhng Australia and South America. This 
regularity of outline has had important results on the pohtical 
development of the continent, and it has important effects on the 
chmate , it is at present a bar to commercial growth. 

Commencing in the north of the continent, the character of 
the coast of Africa in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean 
Sea IS found to he very different from that in the western basin. 
Here the coast is low and sandy, belonging to the desert region. 
The delta of the Nile is well irrigated and fertile except where 
it is below sea-level and covered with lagoons. The ports of 
Alexandria and Port Said, the former dealing with the produce 
of Egypt, and the latter the famous coahng station at the end of 
the Suez Canal, aie the only commercial ports of importance. In 
this basin are the only openings on the noith coast, the Gulfs 
of Sidra and Gabes, the latter hounded westward by Gape Bon, 
the end of the Atlas Mountams, from which extends the sub- 
marme ridge connecting with Sicily, and dividing the two basins 
of the Mediterranean. Near Cape Bon is Cape Blanco, the most 
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northerly point of the continent. From here to Cape Spartel, 
on the Strait of Gibraltar, the coast is high. The chief port 
passed is Algiers. 

On entering the Atlantic Ocean, the coast has a background 
of mountains for some distance. On the right are the fertile 
Madeira and Canary Islands with a gemal chmate, the latter 
group possessing the volcamc peak of Teneriffe over 12,000 feet 
high The coast now becomes low and sandy, the western edge 
of the Sahara desert havmg been reached. South of the Tropic 
of Cancer, Cape Blanco is passed and further on Cape Verde, the 
most westerly point of the continent, between the mouths of the 
Senegal and Gambia. South of this cape the coast bends round 
to the east, forming the great Gnlf of Guinea, with an abundant 
rainfall and luxuriant vegetation. Gapes Three Points, Formosa, 
and Lopez enclose two Wds, the Bights of Benin and Bia&a, 
between which is the mouth of the Niger. A chain of islands, 
evidence of a submanne ridge, hes m the Bight of Biafra ; the 
chief are Fernando Fo and St. Thomas, the former belongmg to 
Spam, the latter to Portugal. The coast from here to the south 
of the continent consists of a narrow coast plain, backed by the 
mountains bordeimg the plateau. The mouths of the Congo 
and Orange nvers are passed, and there are several ports with 
a coasting trade, but the only harbour of note is Walvisch Bay, 
a British whahng station in German South-West Africa. Far 
out in the Atlantic Ocean are the islands of Ascension and 
St. Helena, both belonging to Great Britain. The former is a 
naval station, and the latter is interesting as bemg the scene 
of the last exile of the Emperor Napoleon (1815 to 1821). Both 
islands are volcamc in origin. 

The Cape of Good Hope is the termination of a peninsula with Table 
Bay, on which stands Cape Town, to the north, and False Bay to the east 
Hounding Cape Agulhas, the most southerly point, the coast runs eastward 
to Algoa Bay, on which stands Port Elizabeth. The coast of South Africa 
diifeis fiom that of the rest of the contment m having an extensive con* 
tinental shelf, that is to say, the slope nnder the sea away from the laud is 
less steep A submanne bank, known as the Agulhas Bank, stretches for 
a considerable distance from the shore 

Entenng the Indian Ocean, the character of the coast is little altered as 
far as Belagoa Bay. a good harbour, with Lorenco Marques on its shores 
From this point the coast makes an outward bend and the coast plain 
widens Fassmg the mouth of the Limpopo and Cape Comentes, the 
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Mozambique Channel is reached, 230 imles ^de at the narrowest place, and 
separating Madagascar from the mainland Madagascar is a rolcanic 
island, belongmg to the French The chain of mountains which extends 
throughout its length terminates in Cape St Mary m the south and Cape 
Amber in the north Beyond Madagascar are the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, the former belongmg to the Bntish, the latter to the French The 
nyer Zambesi flows into the Mozambique Channel, and at its northern end 
are the Comoro Islands, a French possession 

Bounding Cape Delgado, the ports of Dar-es-Salam with a good harbour, 
Zanzibar on an island of the same name, and Mombasa, the port of British 
East Afiica, are passed Opposite Mombasa are the Seychelle Islands, from 
which the Government of India leceive valuable information during the 
summer months as to the state of the monsoon wmds Contmnmg past 
the inhospitable coast of Somaliland, Cape Gruardafni, the most easterly 
point of the continent, is reached, oS uhich is the island of Socotra, a 
dependency of Aden Passing through the Gulf of Aden and the Strait of 
Bab>el*Mandeh, the Bed Sea is reached with a loety desolate coast, another 
edge of the Sahara The Bed Sea divides in the north mto the Gulfs of 
Suez and Akabah, between which hes the loeky pemnsula of Sinai The 
GuE of Suez is connected with the Mediteiranean Sea by the Suez Canal, an 
engineering feat which has shortened the sea passage between Asia and 
Europe by many weeks The town of Suez stands at the southern end of 
the canal, and Fort Said at the northern end. 

BELIEF. — The physical map of Afnca on page 851 shows 
that only a compaiatively small area of the continent in the 
north IS below 100 ft in elevation, the remainder consisting 
of a plateau or senes of plateaux, the height of which vanes 
from 1,000 to 7,000 ft. above sea level The average elevation 
south of the Equator is much higher than to the north, the area 
of high elevation being bound seaward by mountain walls more 
or less paiallel to the coast fiom the mouth of the Congo to the 
Abyssinian Highlands, and acioss the contment m a south- 
westerly direction along the watershed in which the tnhatanes of 
the Nile and Congo take their rise. This laige plateau is 
traversed by distinct ranges of mountains The Ahyssiniaa 
Plateau has an average elevation of about 7,000 ft and its 
highest peaks leach an altitude of 14,000 and 3 5,000 ft South 
of Abyssinia a line of mountains can be traced parallel to the 
east coast, the highest peaks bemg Mount Kenia (18,600 ft) 
and Mount Kilimanjaro (nearly 20,000 ft) near the Equator. 
Between the nvers Zambesi and Limpopo are the Matoppo Hills, 
and the east coast range is continued south of the latter nver 
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in the Drafcenberg Mountains, "which are kno-mi in the Capa 
province as the STieiiwveld Mountains. This is one of the 
paxallel ranges which enclose the Great and Little Karroos, two 
of the terraces of the plateau The livers which drain the great 
plateau are the Zamhesi and the Limpopo which flow to the east, 
and the Orange River which flows to the west Like all the 
other great rivers of Africa they form falls or rapids as they 


Fio 105 —Afbica Beuxf 



descend from the elevated intenor to the coast plains. The lakes 
of Africa are also situated in the southern half of the continent, 
often at an elevation of 2,000 or 8,000 ft. They he m two long 
depressions which stretch from north to south The western 
depression extends due south of the Nile valley, and contains 
Lakes Albert, Albert Edward, Kivu, and Tanganyika The 
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eastern depression is a continuation of the rift of whieli the 
Valley of the Jordan and the Hed Sea form a pait. It contains 
Lake Eudol^ Nyassa, and several smaller lakes. Under the 
Tropic of Gapncom, m the southern belt of calms, is the Kalahari 
Desert. 

The Guinea coast has two regions of highlands North of the Congo in 
Lower Guinea is a plateau which culminates in the Cameroon hlountains 
(18,000 feet) near the Right of Biafra The chain of islands m the bight 
are the crests of the submeiged portion of this ndge In Upper Gninea 
another plateau fills the region between the sea and the valley of the 
Niger , the elevation is not more than 3,000 ft 

The low tableland of the Sahaia stretches from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Red Sea with a general height of about 1,000 ft , but it is crossed 
diagonally by a higher belt from the Congo-Nile watershed north-west to 
the Tuat oasis where the meridian of Greenwich crosses the Tropic of 
Cancer The lake Chad basm of dramage lies between this belt and the 
Cameroon Mountains In the east is the Nile Valley flanked by the higher 
land of the Red Sea coast. 

The extreme north west of the continent is high with true monntam 
ranges The Atlas Mountains m Morocco attain an elevation of 14,0(X) ft., 
the slope being steeper towards the Mediterranean than towards the 
mtenor In Algeria, the range divides mto the little Atlas near the coast, 
and the Great Atlas farther south The Atlas system is related to the 
mountam system of Southern Europe 

DBAUfAG'E. — ^Most of the riveis of Africa axe remarkable 
for the unnavigahility of their comses from the sea This is due 
to the configuration of the suiface of the contment The rivers 
rise on the plateau, and for a considerable distance their currents 
are steady and suitable foi mland navigation ; but on reachmgthe 
edge of the plateau they descend to the plam m rapids or cataracts, 
and render traffic for any distance from their mouths impossible 

1. The tropical belt is diained by four large rivers — lie Kile, 
Kiger, Congo, and Zambesi — and several of smaller magnitude, 
the chief of which are the Senegal, Gambia, Ogowe, and Kwanza 
on the west, and the Iimpopo, Kovuma, and Juba on the east 

The Nile rises south of the Equator, and drams Lakes Victoria and 
Albert Nyanza, together with several of smaRer size Its chief tributaries 
are the Babr-el-Ghazal, on the left, and the Bahx-el-Azrek and Atbara, from 
the Abyssinian Plateau For the last 1,400 imles of its course it does not 
receive a single tributary, and finally enters the Mediterranean by an 
extensive delta Its length is estimated at 4,000 milp g. 
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The ITiger rises m the Eong Mountains, drains the Western Sudan, and 
after making a grfeat curve northwards enters the Gulf of Gumea, forming 
a large delta at its mouth Its chief tnhutary is the Benue, on the left 

The Congo, although not the longest, is by far the greatest river of 
Africa It uses to the west of Lake Hyassa, drams Lakes Bangweolo and 
Moero, and also receives the overflow from Lake Tanganyika From 
Stanley Falls, near the Equator, it is a broad, deep, navigable stream for 

1.000 miles, until it passes through the East Coast Bange, here its naviga- 
tion IS interrupted by lapids It enters the Atlantic after a course of 

3.000 miles by a deep wide mouth Like the Niger and several other 
Afncan rivers, it makes a big curve towards the north 

The Zambesi drains the country to the south-east of the Congo basm, 
and enters the Indian Ocean through a vast delta The Victoria Falls, 
m its southern bend, is one of the grandest cataracts in the world Its 
tnbatary, the Shire, drams Lake Nyassa 

2 The only large river draining mto the ocean, either to the north or 
south of the tropical belt, is the Orange Biver 

3 Lake Chad, situated to the south of the Sahara, and Lake Ugami, on 
the border of the Kalahari Desert, are centres of inland dramage Both 
lakes are fresh and decrease very greatly m size durmg the dry season 

CLIMATE AND EAINEALL. — Tlie climate is generally Lot, 
the average yeaily temperature of the greater part of the conti- 
nent being 80°. There is, however, much greater uniformity 
than in the case of the other continents The difference between 
the summer and winter temperature in most districts is not more 
than 20°, while near the Equator it docs not exceed 5®. 

The seasons are determined by the rainfall, wet seasons and 
dry seasons recurring with great regularity. 

The contment may be divided mto five districts, according to the rain- 
fall - 

1 The Tropical Belt — Here the rainy season follows the coarse of the 
sun ; thus, when the sun sbmes vertically north of the Equator it is the 
ramy season for the Sudan, while the Zambesi Valley has its rainy season 
when the sun’s lays are vertical south lif the Equator (See maps, p 346 ) 

This IS due to the fact that the land heated by the sun causes an uidraught 
from the sea The south-east trade-wmds from the Indian Ocean discharge 
their moisture on tlie mountains of Eastern and Central Africa, nlulethe Guinea 
Coast IS drenched with ram brought by the ninds blowing from the Gulf of 
Gumea. 

2 The Sahara, isbere little or no ram falls 

The winds from the Indian Ocean and the Gulf of Gmnca part with then 
moisture before reachmg this district, while the north-east trade-wmds, which 
prevail m these latitudes, are land winds, and consequently dry 
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3 The Kalahari district, in the eoath*west 

The mountauis of the east coast depnre the south-east TruidE of their ram 
before they reach this distnct 

4 The Atlas region, in the north, has ram dormg oni mnter, when the 
midday sun is overhead south of the Equator 

5 The South«\76Bt of the Gape Province has ram during out summer, 
ivhen the midday sun is overhead north of the Equator 

PBAGnC&L EXEECISES 

1 Look at the maps of Africa on page 347 and say vrhat are the 
summer and winter temperatures of Cape Town, Cairo, and Zanzibar 

2 What are the causes of the great heat and dryness of the Sahara ? 

3 Examme the rainfall maps of Africa on page 346 and notice how the 
heavy rainfall moves northward from December to June Explain this 

4 What causes the great dip to the southward of the isotherm of 70® 
January and July isotherms ? (See maps on p 347 ) 

5 Study the rainfall maps on page 346 and then say what countnes are 
least likely to produce crops 

6 K a traveller proceeded from Cape Town to Cairo in snmmer (summer 
m the Southern Hemisphere), what variations of temperature would he 
meet with? 

VEGETATION.— In no continent can the relation between 
climate and vegetation be more closely traced than in Africa, the 
oontment being divided into broad belts with charactensfcic species. 

1. The Equatorial Forest Belt —The cbaractenstic trees of this belt 
are the giant baobab, ebony, camphor, gum, and many hard and ornamental 
woods The rubber tree has given use to a thnvmg industry 

2 Savanna Belts —Proceeding outwards from the Equator, dense forests 
give place to rolhng plains with good timber trees, along the courses of the 
nvers 

3 Steppe*like Belts —These he between the savannas and the deserts 
The thorny acacia is the most cbaractenstic tree, and tropical plants 
flounsh wherever cultivated. The bamboo is found in this belt 

4 Desert Belts —These lie on the tropical belts of calms, which partly 
accounts for their desert nature (see map on p 348) Stunted acacias find 
a precarious existence, and groves of palms occur on the oases 

5 The Temperate Belts —Along the north of the continent the vegeta- 
tion IS similar to that of Southern Europe , in the South Temperate Belt 
the vegetation is characterised by brilliant flovsermg plants and the com- 
parative absence of trees 

Except m the desert areas, vegetation in Africa is remarkably luxunant 
The natives find food withont much cultivation, and this accounts to some 
extent for their want of civilisation The chief food-plants are cassava, 
yam, ground-nut, banana, tamarind, coco-nut, pmeapple, and among 
cultivated plants are miUet, maize, cotton, and sugar-cane 
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ANIMALS —The giassy plains of Southern Africa feed vast herds of 
antelopes, zebras, quaggas, &a , which aie preyed upon by lions, leopards, 
hysenas, &c WTieie trees occur the tall giraffe is seen, while the elephant 
and rhinoceros are found in the woody and maishy districts The hippo- 
potamns and the crocodile abound m the great rivers and laies ; the gorilla 
and chimpanzee inhabit the foiests of the Lower Guinea Coast, and monkeys 
and fieiee baboons aie numeious, the lattei chiefly round the Gulf of 
Guinea The ostrich abounds in the desert districts of the north and south 
Locusts and white ants are the insects most destructive to vegetation, and 
the tse-tse fly is fatal to horses and cattle The python is the largest of 
numerous varieties of snakes 

Of domestic animals the camel is used as a beast of burden in the north, 
and the horse and ox m the south Sheep are reared in large numbers in 
South Africa 

The commeicial value of the various animal products of Africa has long 
been known, the chief being ivory, ostnch feathers, and wool 

ISONERALS. — The most impoitant mmerals m Africa are 
gpold, diamonds, salt, and copper. Silver, iron, and lead are 
also widely diffused 

Gold IS found m Cential and Southern Africa and on the east and 
west coasts The goldfields of the Transvaal now produce annually more 
than those of Australia 

Diamonds are obtained from the Kimberley Mme, in the Cape Province, 
in greater abundance than from all the other diamond-producing districts of 
the woild combined 

Salt is found m meat quantities in the deserts of the north and south 

Copper is abundantly found m Central and Southern Africa Ookiep, m 
the Cape Province, and the Katanga district, to the west of Lake Tanganjia, 
produce great quantities 

COMMERCE Some of the obstacles in the way of commercial develop- 
ment m Africa have already been leferred to Another obstacle is the 
want of facility m transport Duect communication with the sea from the 
inteiior by means of the riveis is difficult or impossible, and roads and 
lailways are at piesent only m process of construction 

In the north the camel is used for transport, but in many parts of the 
continent the presence of the tse-tse fly renders the use of animals im- 
possible, and human porters have to be employed Railway commnnication 
between north and south will be established on the completion of the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway Tins is being laid m the Nile Valley in the noith, 
Md has aheady reached the Sudan, and along the great depression from 
Cape Town m the south 

Euiopean nations are now making much progress in developing the con- 
sent m their respective spheres of influence Agriculture and mining are 
bemg improved, and trade is making rapid advance 
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PEOPLE — Africa is inhabited by two races— the Cancasic 
and the Eegro^ 

Pio 106 — AmcA Phssical. 



1 The Caucasic stock inhabits the north and north-eastern 
parts of the continent, and came originally from Asia There are 
two great branches— the Semitic, inhabiting the northern coast 
•iistncts, of whom the Arabs are the chief type ; and the Hamitic, 
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chiefly inhabiting the Sahara and the north east, of whom 
the Berbers, Egyptians, and Somali are representative types. 
Southern Africa is settled by Europeans, chiefly Biitish and 
Dutch. Arabs are widely distributed as traders in Eastern and 
Central Africa. 

2. South of the Sahara the people belong to the Negro stock. 
They may be divided into three branches— the true Negroes of 
the Sudan, the Bantus of the centre and south, and the 
Hottentots of the south-west The laziness of the negro has 
rendered it necessary to import labourers, and there are conse- 
quently many Indians m Central and South Africa. 

The Caucasie people of the north, and some of the Sudan 
negroes, are Muhammadans. The Europeans are Christians, and 
the rest of the people are fetish-worshippers 


THE COUNTRIES IN AFRICA, WITH THEIR CAPITALS 


Country 

Independent States (550,000 sq miles) . 
Morocco 
Abyssima 

Libena , , 

Bntish (3,277,000 sq miles) 

Egypt (nominally under Turkey) 
Egyptian Sudan 
West Alncan Settlements 
Nigena 

Biitish East Africa 
Nyassaland Protectorate 
Biitish South Africa . 


Capital 

Fez 

Addis Abeba 
Monrovia 

Cairo 
Khartum 
Freetown, Lagos 
Zungeru 

Mombasa, Zaiizibor 
Blantyre 


The Union of South Afuca, 
embracing 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Rhodesia 


Cape of Good Hope Cape Town 
Natal Pietermaritzborff 

Orange Free State Bloemfontein 
The Tiansvaal Pretoiia 
Maseru 

• . Mafeking 

, - • . Salisbury 

A large aiea that formerly formed German East Africa is now under 
Biitish control 


French (3,640,000 sq miles) » 
Algeria , 

Tunis 

Fieiich West Afnca and Saliaia 
Flench Equatorial Afnca 
Madagascai 


Algieis 
Tunis 
. Dakar 
Lihieville 
Aiitananalivo 


’ Including a laige aiea unoccupied (the Sahaia Desert). 
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Fig 107.— Aratoi • Poutical 
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Portagueso (794,000 sq miles) 
Portuguese West Afnca 
Poi tunueso East Afnca 
Belgian (905,000 sq miles) 
The Belgian Congo 
II 


S Piulo dp Loanda 
Lorenjo Marques 

Donu 

Y 
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Italian (230 000 sq miles) 
Tiipoh 

Colonies on Red Sea 
Italian Somaliland , 
Siianish (154,000 sq miles) 
Spanish Sahara 


Tripoli 

Massaua 

Itala 

Rio de Oro 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES 

1 How do you account foi density of population in the Nile Yalley ? 

2 Explain why in South Afiica so much of the land is deseit on the 
•westein side wheieas the eastern side is very fertile 

3 What nie the chief natuial pioducts of the Congo basin ? 

4 Gotnpaie the density of the population of Cenlial Afiica with the same 
latitudes in South Anieiica 

5 What paits of Afiica, south of the equatoi, aie best suited foi the 
borne ot white men, and why ? 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1 Give the area of Afiica, and say winch paits aie most thinly peopled 

2 Mention some of the most famous Afiioan exploreis What dis- 

coveries are associated i\ith then names? 

3 Give any leasona why the mteiioi of Afiica leniamed so long unknown 

4 What Euiopean nations have possessions in Afiica ? Say wheie they 

aie situated 

B 1 Mention the chief mountain langes of Afiioa and desoiibe the East 
Coast Range 

2 Name the principal islands to the west of Afiica 

3 Which aie most pioininent capes m Afiica, and wheie aie they 

situated ’> 

4 Explain why there is so little diffeienoe m the summei and winter 

temperatuie of Tiopical Afiica 

C 1 When does the lainy season occui in the Cape Piovinoe, Natal, 
Moiocco, Seiiegambia, the Zambesi Valley ? 

2 Why IS the Sahaia distiict almost lamless’ 

4 Descube the Congo and Zambesi 

4 Describe the i egetation belts of Afiica, and mention the chaiacteiistic 
pioductions of each 

D 1 Account foi the position of and give a shoit description of the 
Afijcan lakes 

2 Give situation of the Kong Mountains, the Little Atlas, Mount Kenin, 

inei Benin, Mauiitius, Socotia, Victoiia i'aHs, and the Blue Nile 

3 What disliicts aie noted foi gold, diamonds, palm oil, coppei, and 

the date palm ? 

4 Wheie do the folloiMng laces live, and to what stock do they belong 

Kiiflns, Beibers, Hottentots Arabs, Soniahs, Boeis? 


NORTHEBN AFEIOA 

GEKEHAL DESCEIPTIOlSf.— No'*thern Afnca includes the 
States boidoimg on the Mediteuanean Sea some of which— a 
Lg)pt— baxe been the seats of cmlisation from very eaily tunes 
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The Sahara Desert forms the southern boundary of these States, 
and has prevented their civilisation from spreading southwards 
The inhabitants belong mostly to the Caucasian type, and consist 
of two great divisions —1. Berbers (whence the name Barbary 
States), who are mostly engaged in agriculture. 2. Arabs, who 
are settled and engaged m agriculture in Egypt, but who are 
largely nomadic and occupied with pastoral pursuits in the 
western States. Muhammadanism is the prevaihng rehgion. 

The estimated area and population of the four mam divisions 
ace as follows — 


1 Morocco, 220,000 sq miles, 3,600,000 inbabilants 

2 Algeria, 180,000 „ 5,000,000 „ 

3 Tunis, 50,000 , 1,800,000 

4 Tnpoli, 400,000 „ 520,000 

5 Egypt(excluding the Sudan), 400,000 „ 11,100,000 „ 


MOEOCGO 

This 18 the most westerly of the Barbary States, and is under 
the rule of a sultan possessing absolute power 

The surface is very mountainous, rising in terraces to the 
range of the High Atlas (11,400 ft ), which extend thioughout 
the country in a north-easterly direction from Cape Ghir, on 
the west coast. 

The climate is warm and healthy. The mountams arrest the 
moisture brought by the north-west winds, which prevail from 
October to February, hence the Kiuntry at the foot of the range 
on the western side is exceedingly fertile, while that on the eastern 
side IS and and barren. 

PEODUCTS —Minerals are \ndely distributed, but little rrotked Eiuits 
of all kinds and gram dourish The dates of Tafilet are especially noted 
The camel is the most nseful animal and is the chief means of tiansporfe 
The prmcipal exports are maize, wool, oil, leather (from goat-skms), and 
fez-caps 

TOWNS —There are three important mlnnd tovms —Fez (140), the 
capital, noted for the manntacture of leather and the red fez*caps ■worn by 
Muhammadans, Morocco, m the south, and Mekmez The chief ports 
arc —Tangier, on the Strait of Gibraltar, the first trading town of the 
country, Mogador, the port of Morocco, and Eabat-Sallee, the port for 
Fez and Mebnez 

Spam poBsesscB Ceuta and one oi two Bmoli poite on the Mediterranean, 

t2 
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ALGERIA AND TUNIS 

Algeria has been a French province since 1830. The ruler 
(Bey) of Turns has been under French protection since 1881 

RELIEF. — The surface of Algena may be divided into three 
•well-marked regions. 

1. The fertile lowland strip near the coast, known as the 
TeU. 

2. The upland region, which rises in terraces to the Great 
Atlas Mountains, an and district, where alfa-grass (used in the 
paper manufacture) is the chief product 

3 The desert region, lymg to the south of the mountains, 
where the only habitable spots are the oases 

In Turns the moat fertile region is the valley of the river 
Mejerda. 

PRODnCXS, PEOPLE, &c —Since the French occupation, the area under 
cultivation has largely increased, railways and roads have been constructed, 
artesian wells have been sank, swamps dramed, and large aieas planted 
with trees (especially blue gums), causmg the climate to be more heallby 
and the country more productive 

Berbers and Arabs make up most of the population, the former being 
chiefly settled and engaged m agriculture, while the latter are mainly 
nomadic Numerous Jews are scattered throughout Northern Africa 

The chief exports are wine, sheep, wool, alfa-grass, iron ore, and coral 

TOWNS.— Algiers (I70)i the capital, has a fine situation 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. Ifc is an important port, 
and IS connected by railways with other towns of the colony 
Oran and Bona are also important ports, and Constantine, a 
strong fortress, is the chief inland town. 

Tunis (1641, the capital of the protected State, manufactures 
silk and woollen goods, leather, and earthenware , Goletta is its 
port Eairwan, further south, is one of the sacred cities of the 
Muhammadans 

TRIPOLI 

This State was taken by Italy in 1911, and mcludes the oases 
of Pezzan. The desert here reaches the Mediterranean, and 
the only fertile part is a narrow strip near the coast. 

The exports are alfa-grass, ostrich feathers, and sponges Tnpoli is the 
only unportant toiin, and is the starting-point for the caravans crossing to 
the Sudan 
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EGYPT 

Egypt lias an independent government, which is at present 
under English oontiol The luler is called the Sultan. 

EXTENT, &c — Egypt Proper extends from the Mediterranean 
up the Nile Valley to a line drawn E and W through Wady Haifa, 
and fiom the Red Sea (including the peninsula of Smai) to the 
Libyan Desert Of this, only the nanow Nile Valley, the Delta, 
and the oases, embracing a total area of 13,000 sq. miles, are 
habitable 

The Nile Valley has been for ages the seat of a dense population The 
extensive remains of pyramids, temples, tombs, &c , datmg from very early 
times, attest its former magmdcence. 

The climate is hot and dry, and but for the annual rising of 
the Nile the whole country would be uninhabitable. 

PRODUCTS, &c.— The principal occupation of the inhabitants 
is agriculture The cultivated districts are — The Delta, the 
valley of the river, a depression irrigated by a canal from the 
Nile, known as the Bahr Yusuf, and several oases, of which the 
Oasis of Siwah, m the Libyan Desert, is the most noted. 

The productiveness of Egypt depends upon the annual rise of the Nile 
This iising IS caused by the rainfall on the Abyssinian Mountains and the 
districts of the Upper Nile An ordinary nse at Cairo is about twenty-five 
feet An excessive rise is liable to damage the embankments and crops of 
the higher levels, while a deficiency in the amount of water allows only a 
small area to be irngated Since the country has been under English 
mfiuence, extensive works have been constructed so as to enable irrigation 
to be earned on tbroughont the year, particularly the great dam at Assuan 

The principal crop is cotton. Egypt is exceeded only by the 
Umted States and India m the amount of cotton produced Other 
important crops are maize, wheat, sugar>cane, and dates 

PEOPLE —The cultivators are called fellahin, and are mostly of Arab 
descent The descendants of the old Egyptians are a Christian race known 
os the Eopts There are in addition a considerable number of Bedomns, 
chiefiy nomads Population About 11 millions 

KEANS OF COMHUNICATION —The Nile is the great waterway, and 
IS navigable, without hindrance, to Assuan, where the first cataract is 
situated In flood time both the first and second cataracts are navigable, 
The Mahmudieh Canal connects Alexandria with the Nile, iihile another 
canal mutes the Nile with the Suez Canal 
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Southern and Eastern 
in 1869 
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Railways connect most of the towns of the Delta, and one line extends 
for several hundred miles up the Rile Valley 

TOWNS — Cairo (654), the capital, is situated at the head of the Delia, 
and IS the laigest toiin in Africa To the south are situated the famous 
pyramids of Gizeh Alexandria (320) is the chief poiii Rosetta and 
Damietta are situated near the two pimcipal mouths of the river Siout 
IS the chief town in Upper Egypt Assuan, Wady Haifa, and Karnak, 
wheie are the rums of Thehes, are also noteworthy places 

THE EGYPTIAN SUDAH 

Pnor to 1884 Egyptian territory extended up the Nile Valley 
to the Equator, including the districts of Nubia, Kordofan, Darfur, 
&c. A levolt led to these territories being abandoned, but they 
were recovered on the defeat of the Khahfa in 1898. 

The northern pait is mostly desert, the Nile Valley being the only 
habitable district , further south the rainfall is more abundant, and the 
country loses its deseii; character 

Durrah, a land of millet, and dates are the principal food>plants, sheep 
and camels the most useful animals 

Khartum, situated at the junction of the Blue Nile and White Nile, is 
the commercial capital of the distnct Here the heroic General Gordon lost 
his life m 1885 Sawakm, the only port, is now occupied by the British 

POPULATION — About three nulhons. 

The Sahara, with an area of 2,500,000 sq miles, is mainly under French 
induence and consists chiefly of a plateau, locky m some parts and sandy 
m others, with depressions to the north and west The evidence of fossils 
points to the fact that it was once the bed of a sea The only habitable 
spots are the oases, wheie springs or underground streams furnish water for 
the date-palm and the coarse grasses 

Salt, obtained from the dned-up beds of lakes, is an important export to 
the Sudan 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1 What races inhabit No’-them Africa, and what arc their chief 
occupations? 

2 Where is the cultivated land of Morocco situated? Say why this 

IS so 

3 Arrange the States of Northern Africa (1) eccordmg to area, 

(2) according to population, (3) according to importance Which 
of them are under European influence ’ 

4 Describe the surface of Algeria 

B. 1 Show bow the French occupation has affected Algeria 

2 Where does the Sabaia approach nearest to the Mediterranean? 
Give reasons why it does not approach so near towards the west 
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3 What are the principal exports of Algeiia ? 

4 Explain how the pioductiveness of Egypt is affected by the Nile 

0 1 What are the habitable districts of Egypt ? What is then total area 
and densify of population ? 

2 What aie the chief means of communication in— (1) Moiocoo, 

(2) Algeria, (3) Tripoli, (4) Egypt? 

3 What IS the commercial value of the Suez Canal (1) to Egypt, 

(2) to India? 

4 What IS the most important crop m Egypt ? 

D 1 Draw a map of North Afnca and mseit the following towns —Tan- 
gier, Constantine, Kairwan, Siout, Wady Haifa, Sawakm, Ehaitum, 
Alexandria, Algeria, Fez, and Tiipoli? 

2 What is meant by the teim Egyptian Sudan ? Say what you can 

of its ohmate, people, and products 

3 What distiicts export salt, dates, leather, cotton, alfa-grass, ostiich 

feathers, iron ore ? 

4 Compare the piodncts of North Africa with those on the European 

side of the Mediterranean Sea 


THE SHDAH 

GENEEAL DESOEIPTIOE. — This term includes the portion 
of Central Afnca lying between the Kong Mountains and the 
basin of the Nile Owing to the abundant rainfall this is a 
fertile district, and in many parts is thickly peopled. Here is the 
true home of the KTegro race , but a mixed race, the Fulbeh or 
Fulah, although not the most numerous, are the most enter- 
prising and aggressive people of the Sudan They have founded 
several powerful States in the Niger basm, of which Sokoto is 
the chief. Bornu^on the western side of Lake Chad, is the 
most powerful Negro state. Muhammadanism has now spread 
throughout the whole region 

The chief means of commumcation aie the Niger and its tributary, the 
Benue, and by camel caravans horn the States of Noithern Afnca 

The chief occupations aie agriculture and cattle-reanng Durrah is 
the chief food-plant Maize, nee, and cotton are also extensively culti- 
vated The trafSo m slaves is still largely earned on with Morocco and 
Tripoli 

Numerous towns are scattered throughout the Sudan, some of which 
have a large population Among the most important are Euka, the capital 
of Bornu, and Eano and Timbuktu, both great centres of caravan traffic 
with Northern 
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GENEEAIi BESGRIFE[OE’. — This is the district extending 
from the nver Senegal to the Orange River It is now almost 
exclusively under European influence , the only native States of 
importance were the kingdoms of Dahomey and Ashanti, on 
the Guinea Coast, and the Negio republic of Liberia, originally 
founded for freed slaves. 

The coast region, from the Senegal to the Congo, has a hot 
moist chmate, and is particularly unhealthy for Europeans. 
South of the Congo the coast-strip has a deficient rainfall. 
This and distnet inci eases m width towards the south, where 
the Kalahan Desert extends inland to the nver Limpopo. 

1 BRITISH POSSESSIONS.-! Northern Nigeria contains about 
256,000 sq. nules and ovei 10,000,000 inhabitants, the gieat majority of 
whom ate negioes 

The chief product of the coast country is palm oil , rubber, ivory, hides, 
ostrich feathers, &a , in tbe inteiioi The chief impoits aie cotton goods, 
hardware, provisions, and salt The internal trade is carried on by caiavans, 
but a railway has been constructed The chief towns are Asaba, Eabba, 
and Zungern. 

2 Southern Nigeria This contains also the old Colony and Protectorate 
of Lagos Its area is about 77,000 sq miles and it has a population of 
about 7,000,000, of whom only about 1,000 are whites 

The chief products are palm oil, rubber, cocoa, cotton, coffee, gum, dc The 
cotton industry is making rapid stndes Much of the trade is done by cara- 
vans, and theie are about 200 miles of lailway The chief town is Lagos. 

3 Gold Coast. This also includes Ashanti. Its aiea is about 80,000 )Sq. 
miles, with a population of about 1 ,500,000, of whom only about 700 are whites 
The chief exports are palm oil, rubber, and cocoa Gold is also being 
obtained m mcreasing quantities The chief towns aie Cape Coast Castle 
and Accra. 

4 Sierra leone. It consists of a Colony on the coast and a Protectorate 
inland, with a total area of about 32,000 sq miles and a populotion of o\cr 
a milhon It exports palm oil, ginger, rubber, dc Freetown is the most 
important town and seaport 

5 Gambia The colony is only 4 sq miles, with a population of about 
9,000 ; but the Protectorate has an aiea of about 4,500 sq niilc<5, with 
about 140,000 people It exports ground nuts, hides, cotton, rubber, dc 
Bathurst is the capital and seaport 
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II FRENCH POSSESSIONS —France claims the whole of "Westein 
Africa from Cape Blanco to the Congo, excluding the British and German 
spheies of mfluence, and including the Western Sahara The chief settle- 
ments are Senegal, of which Fort Lotus is the capital, and French Equatorial 
A&ica, which extends inland to the Nile basm Dahomey is now a French 
protectorate Abomey is the capital 

III PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA.— This extends fiom the Congo to 
Cape Fno and inland to the Uppei Zambesi The area is about 500,000 sq 
miles The highland legion behind the and coast district is a iich land 
with a healthy climate, and produces coffee, palm oil, and rubber 

Loanda is the capital and chief port Benguela and Mossamedes aie 
the only othei important stations 

IV THE BELGIAN CONGO. — This State has an area of neaily one 
million sq miles, and includes most of the basm of the Congo It is 
now practically under Belgian administration The Congo is navigable to 
Matadi, from hCie rapids obstruct the navigation for about 200 miles A 
lailway has been constructed from Matadi to Leopoldville, above the falls, 
fiom whence the iivei is navigable for 1,000 miles to Stanley Falls, and 
has in places a width of ten miles 

The chief exports are palm oil, ivory, and rubber 

Boma IS the principal port 

Native State— Liberia is an Independent Negro lepublic, founded in 
1820 for freed slaves, lying south of Sierra Leone Monrovia is the 
capital The Xroomen, a native race mhabitmg the coasts of Upper Guinea, 
make excellent sailors 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1 Give the boundaries of the Sudan Account foi its feitihty 

2 How IS tiade earned on m the Sudan, and what aie the chief means 

of communication 7 

3 What are the most important States of Oential Afiica, and where are 

they situated? 

4 Show how Western Afiica is under European influence 

B 1 What aie the typical exports of Western Africa ? and give the chief 
poits from which they aie shipped 

2 What aie the principal British possessions in Western Africa*’ 

Name the chief towns 

3 Give the situation of the following — Freetown, Port Louis, Loanda, 

Leopoldville, Rabba, Kuka, Stanley Falls, and Timbuktu 

4 Wba, are the two gieat waterways of Western Africa? Desonbo 

them 
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The greater portion of Southern Africa is now under British 
control. It consists of colonies and protectorates. The principal 
divisions are : 


The Union of South Afnea, which includes the provinces of — 


Cape of Good Hope (including 
Gxiqualand, Fondoland and 
Bechuanalaud) 

Natal 

Orasge Free State 
Transvaal (including Swazi- 
land) 


Bhodesia 

Nyassaland Protectorate 
Bechuanalaud Protectorate 
Basutoland . 


Sq miles 

UOutes 

Coloured 

276,995 

582,000 

1,982,000 

35,290 

98,000 

1,095,000 

50,400 

175,000 

352,000 

110,000 

420,000 

1,265,000 

438,000 

25,000 

1,700,000 

39,600 

1,200 

1,000,000 

275,000 

1,700 

1,230,000 

11,716 

1,400 

404,000 


The whaling station of Walvisch Bay (Wliale Pish), the only good harbour 
m German South-west Africa, also belongs to British South Africa 

COAST-LINE — The coast-hne, extending from the mouth 
of the Orange River to the neighbourhood of Oelagoa Bay is 
comparatively unbroken and possesses few good harbours. The 
western poition is particularly dreaiy and desolate. 

The chief indentations are St. Helena Bay, Table Bay, and 
False Bay at the south-west corner, and Algoa Bay on the south. 
The Cape of Oood Hope and Cape Agulhas are the most promi- 
nent capes. 

RELIEF. — ^The terraced formation of the land m Northern 
Africa IS repeated here to a more marked extent. In South 


Pio 109 — Section acboss the Cape Pbomnce 
Nleumeld 



Africa the land rises from the coast in three terraces, the edges 
of which present the appeaiance of mountain ranges on the 
seaward side. First comes the coast-strip, wbch on the south 
and east includes many feitile districts. The first terrace is a 
productive region extendmg northwards to the Zwarteberg Range. 
The second terrace is the chief wool-producing district of the 
colony, and extends to the mam mountain range, which rises to 
a height of 8,000 ft , and is known as the Nieuwveld, &c. This 
«ang6 is continued towards the north-east as the Drakenherg 
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Iffiountains, whicli attain an elevation of over 10,000 ft. Beyond 
this range comes the third terrace, which falls slightly to the 
Orange Eiver Beyond this is the Kalahari Desert, a region of 
deficient rainfall extendmg northwards for a thousand miles. 

The terraces are known as Earroos and slope shghtly towards the 
interior During the diy season the giound is baked haid and is destitute 
q{ vegetation, but with the advent of the lams the plants, whose roots are 
protected fiom the heat by a woody covering, spiing up, and the plain is 
quickly coveied with vegetation The Great Karroo, on the second terrace, 
is from 60 to 70 miles in width The nvers find then way to the sea 
through the edges of the terraces by deep gorges The mountain langes are 
massive m outlme and fiat-topped to a great extent 

EIVERS. — ^Deficiency of water is one of the drawbacks to 
South Africa. The stieams of the south and west are torrents 
after the rams, but dried- up watercourses for most of the year. 
It is only wheie the rainfall is more abundant that the streams 
have a constant fl!ow of water. Nearly all the river channels 
are obstructed by rapids, and are thus of but httle service for 
navigation. There are three large rivers — 

1 The Orange Biver nses m the Diakenberg Mountains, and flows m 
a westerly direction for over 1,000 miles to the Atlantic, forming for a 
considerable distance the northern boundary of Cape Colony Its principal 
tributary is the Vaal 

2 The Limpopo uses m the Transvaal, foims the northern boundary of 
the State, and after descnbing a great cuive of over 1,000 rnilos empties 
into the Indian Ocean to the north of Delagoa Bay 

3 The Zambesi rises in Labe Dilolo, and flows for a considerable 
distance tbiough the British South Africa Company’s temtoiies It then 
enters Portuguese East Africa, and reaches the Indian Ocean after describing 
a double cuive of over 2,000 miles. 

Of the minor nvers, the Olifants on the west, the Gooritz and Great 
Fish Elvers on the south, and the Tngela between Natal and Zululand, are 
among the most important 

CLIMATE. — The chmate is dry on the whole, and esceed- 
mgly healthy. The coast district on the eastern side is, however, 
subject to fevers. 

The rainfall varies greatly m different districts. The eastern 
side, which is under the influence of the trade-winds, has its 
rainy season from September to April ; the south-western corner 
is beyond the influence of the trade-winds, and receives its 
moisture from the north-west winds of the Atlantic fiom Apnl 
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to October. On the east side the coast range condenses the 
moisture and a plentiful rainfall occms on the sea^vard side, this 
rainfall correspondmg in time to the summer monsoon- and 
being brought by the same uinds that supply India with ram 
durmg that season, on crossing the range the winds become 
comparatively dry, and the north-western part of the colony is 
almost rainless. 

VEGETATION.— There are not many large areas covered 
with forests ; flowers, especially heaths and bulbous plants, exist 
m great variety, grasses and herbs supply good pasture for 
cattle and sheep , fruits, both native and European, are exten- 
sively grown (the grapes of the colony aie said to be the best 
m the world) ; and maize, wheat, millet, and tobacco are largely 
cultivated. Sugar is also an important product in Natal. 

ANIMAL IIEE.— The larger wild animals are now scarcely 
found in the south. Leopards, hysenas, jackals, are the most 
destructive carnivora , vast herds of antelopes, zebras, quaggas, 
&c , hve on the grass of the plains, and large baboons cause great 
damage to the gardens , ostriches, eagles and vultures, bustards, 
pheasants, partridges, and quails are found in great numbers , 
the python is the largest of the numerous varieties of snakes, 
many of which are very poisonous Among the insects, the tse-tse 
fly, whose bite is fatal to horses, cattle, &c , mosquitoes, dragon- 
flies, and locusts may be mentioned 

The chief domestic animals are sheep, cattle, horses, Angora 
goats, and ostriches. 

MINEEALS. — The mineral wealth of South Africa is very 
considerable. The diamond mines of Kimbeiley are the most 
productive in the woild , the goldfields of the Transvaal have 
a greater output than those of Australia , while the copper ore 
of Namaqualand yields a rich letuin of metal Coal, iron, silver, 
lead, manganese, and other metals are also found, but aie not 
worked to any great extent 

PEOPLE, — ^The colonists are mostly of Dutch and Biitish 
descent The natives belong to two races 1, The Kaffirs, a 
tall, well-built, warhke race, who have offeied at various times 
considerable resistance to British rule They inhabit the eastern 
portions of South Africa and aie now peaceably engaged in cattle 
reanng and agriculture 2 The Hottentots and Bushmen of the 
'Vestem districts are a small, stunted race, and low in the scale 
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of civilisation 'Jhe Hottentots lear large heids of cattle and 
fat-t-ailed sheep The Bushmen aie skilful hunteis 
There are many Indian emigrants in Natal 

The chief occupations of the inhabitants are the rearing of «iheep cattle, 
and goats, for n ool, hides, and hair } ostrich farming, mining, and agricuUm e 
including corn growing, line culture, and sugar-planting m Isat il 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION.— Since the di<coiciy of 
diamonds and gold the railways of South Africa have been kigely 
developed The pnneipal are — 

1. A line from Cape Town across tbe great Karroo, through the diamond 
fields, and on through Becliuanaland to Mafeking and Buluv^njo, whence it 
has been contmned to Sahsbory, m Mashonaland A branch has been laid 
between Bulawayo and Victoria Falls, and is being continued to the North 

2 Lmes from Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban, evtend to the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal 

3 A line flora Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal has been completed, and 
anothei from Ben a, in Portuguese East Africa, to itashonaland has been 
completed as f.ir as Salisbury, in Southern Rhodesia, where it loins up with 
the tliiough line from Cape Town 


XJMION OF SOUTH AFEIOA 

In 1910 the self-governing colonies of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, Orange Free State and the Transvaal united as the 
Union of South AMca. The executive go^elnm6nt is vested m 
the King, who is represented by a Governoi -General and Mimstors 
of State Pretoria is the seat of the Goiernment and Cape Town 
of the Legislature 

South-West Africa, foimeily German, is now undei the 
contiol of the Union 

The principal Provinces, with their chief towns, ilc , aie as 
follows . — 

1. THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE has an area of o\ei 277,000 
sq miles, and a population of 2 “>00,000, of whom more than 
two thirds aie natives 

The chief exports ate wool, mohair, diamonds, copper, and 05tn<*h 
feathers 

TOWNS —The capital is Cape Town (146), a fine city, with great 
trade, situated at the foot of Inble Mountain Port Elizabeth (3.4) on 
Algoa Bay, is the most important trading centre of the eastern pan of the 
colony East London is a rising poit on the Buffalo Ri\er Simon’s 
Town on False Bay, is the South Afnnn naMil station Of the inland 
tow ns, Graharastown (10), to the east of Poi t Elizabeth is the rhi« f tow n of 
the eastern district Kimberley (34), the centio of the di inioiid lields is the 
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largest inland town Beaufort, at the foot of the Nieuweld Mountains, is 
the centre of the wool-producing district Faarl is situated in the midst 
of the wme-producing district in the south-west. 

II. NATAL, with Zululand, has an area of about 35,000 sq 
miles, and a population of 1,200,000, most of whom aie Kaffirs 

The chief exports are wool, hair, hides, and sugar 

Bnrhan (70) is the principal seaport, Fietermantzhurg, m the interior, 
is the capital 

Zululand — After the war of 1879, the military power of the 
Zulus was broken up, and their country subsequently became 
part of the Empire. 

III. SECHUANALAND is a Grown Colony, with an area of 
61,000 sq. miles. It is an open grassy country, inhabited by the 
Bechuanas, and well suited for cattle-rearing. Mafeking and 
Vryburg, both on the hue of rail from Cape Town, are the chief 
towns. 

The Protectorate of Bechuanaland extends north of the Crown Colony 
to latitude 22® S —275,000 sq. miles 

Palapye, the largest native town m South Afiioa, is the chief town 

IV. BASUTOLAND, a mountainous and fertile district, is 
inhabited by a warlike and industnous race of Kaffirs. It became 
a Crown Colony in 1884 

V THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY’S TERRI- 
TORIES or RHODESIA. — This is a vast region, divided into two 
parts by the Zambesi. 

Mataheleland and Mashonaland, on the southern side of the 
nver, are fertile, well- watered districts rich m minerals. In 1898 
the aggressive action of the warlike Matabele led to a war, which 
resulted in their capital, Buluwayo, being captured and their 
power bioken. 

Salishury, m Mashonaland, is the seat of the administration, and is con- 
nected by telegraph and railway with the Cape A lailway from Beira, 
on the coast m Portuguese territory, has been completed as far as Sahsbury 
and affords through railway oommumcation from Beira to Cape Town 

VI. NYASSALAND PROTECTORATE —North of the Zam- 
besi, the district lying along the river Shne and to the west of 
Lake Nyassa, opened up by missionaries and the Afncan Lakes 
Company, now forms the Nyassaland Protectorate. A good road 
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leads from the north of Lake Hyassa to the south of Lake 
Tanganyika, and gunboats are maintamed on Lake Nyassa to 
check the slave trade and maintain order. 

Zom'ba and Blantyre are the chief stations The outlet for the trade of 
this district is by the Shire Valley to Chinde on the Zambesi 

YH. THE ORAHGE FREE STATE.-This colony hes 
between the Yaal and Orange Rivers It consists of rolling 
uplands, and contams a large proportion of fertile soil The 
fine climate and good rainfall are favourable to pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, and most of the inhabitants are farmers 
(Boers) The area of the colony is about 60,000 sq. miles 
(compare with Nepal), with a population of 500,000 (compare 
with the city of Haidarabad, Deccan) of whom about 175,000 
are of European descent 

In 1836, a number of Boers vrho •were dissatisfied -with their lot in Cape 
Colony trekked across the Orange Biver and founded a Kepubhc, which was 
annexed by the British m 1900 dunng the Boer war 

Industries — ^The chief occupation of the people is agriculture, 
the chief crops raised being wheat and maize, Slaize-fiour, 
known as mealies, is the ordinal y food of the farming population. 
Stock-raismg is as important as farming, the colony possessing 
large numbers of horses, cattle and sheep Ostnch-fanumg is 
also cairied on 

Muung employs a large numbei of people The minerals 
found are coal, diamonds, and gold, and the output of coal is 
steadily increasing m quantity 

Commerce — Since the colony has been under British lule, 
trade has made steady piogiess The chief exports are the 
products of the mines, diamonds being the most valuable, and 
the sui-plus agiicultural pioduce — wheat and maize, and wool, 
hides, and skins The imports are manufactuied goods, eg, 
cotton goods, clothing, and hardware, and articles of food 

To’wns. — Bloemfontem, near the centre of the colony, is the 
capital It IS connected by railway iMtli the chief towns in the 
Cape Province, the Tiansvaal, and Natal The population is about 
34,000 Hamsmith is a tiading centre near the Natal border 

Ladybrand, near the borders of Basutoland, is the centre of 
a wheat-grow ing district 

YITI THE TRANSVAAL. — The Transvaal (=be 3 ’ond the 
Yaal) lies to the north of the Orange Free State between 
n z 
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the Yaal and Limpopo Eivers. It is a high plateau of gently 
ToUmg uplands mth a fertile soil. It has a fine bracing 
chmate with an ample rainfall, and owing to the elevation 
above sea-level there is a great variation in temperature, and 
though in summer it is very hot in the daytime the nights 
are cool The area is about 110,000 sq miles (compare with 
the United Provinces of Agi*a and Oudh), of which about 
6,500 sq miles is Swaziland The census of 1911 gave a 
population of about 1,700,000, of whom about 420,000 were of 
European descent The whole population of the colony is about 
equal to 1^ times that of Calcutta with its suburbs 

The Transvaal was first settled by Boer farmers who trekked from Cape 
Colony m 1836-7, and founded a Eepubhc In consequence of troubles with 
the natives it was annexed to the British Empire m 1877, but self-government, 
subject to the suzerainty of the Bntish Crown, was restored in 1881 The 
discovery of gold in the colony led to a large inrush of British settlers, and 
disparity of treatment between Bntish and Dutch led to the Boer war, m 
which the Orange Free State joined The Transvaal was finally annexed 
in 1900, during this war 

Industries. — As m the Orange Free State tbe mam 
occupation of tbe people is agriculture, but the Transvaal is 
bettei suited to stock«raising than to the gi owing of crops, as 
there aie large sti etches of natural pasture land. The most 
important crops are wheat, maize, and tobacco 

The wealth of the colony is obtained fiom its mines. The 
Band Gold Fields are the most valuable m the world, the amount 
raised m a year being worth 60 croies of rupees Other min erals 
worked are coal and diamonds. 

Commerce For a new colony the value of the trade of the 
Transvaal is very great, the imports and expoits totalhng 70^ 
crores of rupees, of which the export of gold accounts for nearly 
three-fifths The exports are the products of mines — gold and 
diamonds, and farms — wool, hides, skins, &c , and the imports are 
manufactured goods— textiles, machinery, &c , and foodstuffs. 

Towns. Johannesburg, on the Band, is the largest town, and 
the centre of the gold-mimng industry. The population is about 
240,000. 

Pretoria, a beautiful town lying about 80 milRA from 
Johannesburg, is the capital. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1 Name the British Colonies and Piotectoiates in South Afiica 

2 Desoiibe the lehef of the Cape Piovinee 

3 What aie the charaeteiistic featuies of tlie coast of South Africa’ 

Ncxme the chief inlets 

4 Why IS the lainfall moie abundant on the east of South Africa than 

on the west ? Compaie the rainfall with that of India 
B 1 Name the thiee great iiveis of South Afiica, and desciibe then 
courses 

2 What aie the Kairoos, and what industiies are connected with them ? 

3 Give the situation of the chief ports of South Africa 

4 What are the most common plants, animals, and minerals of the 

Cape Piovinee ? 

C 1 How would a tiaveller fioin India reach the following places *— 
Johannesbmg Salisbury, Viybmg ’ 

2 What aie the chief industries in (1) the Cape of Good Hope, (2) Natal? 

3 Diaw a map of South Aliica and show the boundaries of all the 

Biitish Colonies 

4 Why aie the following impoitant - Kimbeiley, Johannesbuig, 

Grahamstown, East London ’ 

D 1 What are the most impoitant expoits of (1) the Cape Proiince, 
(2) Natal’ 

2 Say what you can of the Busnmen, Boers, Kafliis 

3 Describe the situation and pioducts of the Tiansvaal 

4 Wheie aie the following -Mashonaland, Walvisch Bay, Pretoria, 

Bloemfontein, Blantyre, Pieteimaiitzbuig? 


EASTERN AFRICA 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION — This name is apphed to the 
regions lying between Delagoa Bay and the Egyptian frontier. 
The whole distiict is now uudei the coiitiol of Poitugal, England, 
and Italy 

This jiait of Africa is at present but little developed. The coast district 
in many parts is very unhealthy Goods aie earned by human porters in 
Biitish East Afiica, the tsetse fly and the climate preienting the use of cattle 
and horses as beasts of bin don Faithei north, in Somaliland, wlieie the 
climate is diicr, the camel is used 

The exports aie of a similar cluiroctei tluougliout the distiict, the chief 
being oil seeds, luhhei, ivorj', gums, and hides 

I PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA — This distiict iius an area 
of 299,000 sq miles, and extends along the coast fiom Delagoa 
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Bay to the river Eovuma, while inland it is bounded by the 
British possessions 

Fruits of various kinds, gram, cotton, tobacco, and coffee glow in gieat 
luxuriance where cultivated 

TOWNS.~Loren^o Marques, an excellent harbour on Delagoa Bay, is 
becommg an important centre of tiade, as a railway has been con- 
structed to the Transvaal gold-fields Mozambique is the chief town of the 
northern distiict Beira has a good harbour, and is the starting-point of a 
railway to Mashonaland Quilimane, Sena, and Tete are stations on the 
Zambesi 

II. The TANGANYIKA TEREITOET (late German East 
Atnca) — This extensive legion has an area of 380,000 sq miles 
It lies north of Poituguese East Africa, extending inland to 
Lakes Nyassa, Tanganyika, and Victoria Nyanza A railway 
has been built fiom Bar-es-Salaam on the coast to Uiiji on Lake 
Tanganyika 

Bar-es-Salaam and Bagamoyo aie the chief ports 

III BEITISH EAST AEEIOA — This vast district coveis an 
aieaof about 305,000 sq miles, and extends northuaids to the 
nvei Juba, vhich is navigable foi 400 miles. Inland it extends 
to the Nile 

For adminibtrative purposes it is divided into The Kenya Colony and Pro- 
tectorate and The Uganda Protectorate, both being under Impenal control 
Mombasa IS the chief toun, and has a good harbour The Uganda Railway 
connects it with Lake Victoria Nyanza 

THE ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE —Zanzibar is an island off the coast 
of Tanganyika Territory The Aiab Sultan, who is now under British pio- 
tectiun, once luled oVer the neighbouiing mainland The town of Zanzibar 
(50) IS the chief centre of trade in Eastein Afiica 

THE SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE —The Somali Coast, a district 
boideniig the southern shoies of the Gulf of Aden, is a British protectorate 
Berhera, the chief port, canies on a considerable trade with Harrar, lu the 
interior THE WITU PROTECTORATE at the mouth of the R Tana 

IV ITALIAN POSSESSIONS — These consist of the Colony 
of Entiea and a Protectorate on the Somali Coast 

Massaua, on the Red Sea, is the chief portend seat of the Government 
of Eritrea 


ABYSSINIA, an ancient empire, till 1896 an Italian Protectorate, has 
now recovered its independence Its surface is evceediugl} mountainous, 
and its people, who aie nomnially Chnstians, arc chiefly engaged in pastoral 
occupations Lake Dembea, through uhicJi the Bine Nile flous, lies at an 
altitude of 6,000 ft, Gondar end Ankobar are tu o of the principal towns 
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AFEIOAJSr ISLANDS 

Most of the African islands are mountainous, and of volcanic 
formation, and all belong to European nations. 

In the north-west are the Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verde 
Islands, belonging to Portugal, and the Canary Islands to Spam. 

Wine and frait are the chief exports of the Azores and Madeira The 
Canaries contain the famous volcano of Tenenffe, 12,000 ft high. 

In the Gulf of Guinea there are several islands, of which the Spanish 
island of Fernando Po is the largest 

The British islands of St Helena and Ascension he far out in the 
Atlantic They are calling-places for ships 

In the south-east he the large island of Madagascar, the 
British islands of Mauritius and the SeychoUos, the French 
islands of Bourbon, and the Comoro group, 

Madagascar, one of the largest islands m the world, has an area of 
228,000 sq miles and a population estimated at 2,700,000 A range of 
mountains extends from north to south The eastern side has a heavy 
rainfall and a luxuriant vegetation The capital is Antanananvo, situated 
m the interior The French sent an expedition in 1895, took the capital, 
and declared a protectorate over the whole island In 1896 it was formally 
declared a French colony 

Mauritius and Bourbon export great quantities of sugar. 

Socotra, off Cape Guaidafui, belongs to the British Empire 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


A 


B. 


1. Mention in order from the south the possessions of the European 
Powers in Eastern Africa 

2 How is traffic carried on, and what are the chief articles of export in 

Eastern Africa ’ 

3 Give the name and situation of the chief ports in Eastern Africa 

4 Why are Lorenpo Marques, Beira, and Zanzibar important’ 

1 Describe the situation, surface, and people of Abyssinia 

2 What are the chief groups of islands belonging to Africa ? Where 

aie they situated ? 

3, What places are noted for sugar, wme, oranges, ivory, gums, coffee? 

4 Compare Eastern and Western Africa as to their products and the 
faoihhes for trade 
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AMERICA 

America is the name of the great mass of land in the Western 
Hemisphere, extendmg from 72® N lat. to 64® S. lat., that is over 
126 degrees of latitude. The tivo great divisions are called 
North and South America, connected by the narrow Isthmus of 
Panama 

COMPAEISON WITH THE OLD WORLD.— The area of 
Ameiica is only one-half of that of the great mass of land in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Asia, AMca, and Europe are 82^ milhons 
of sq miles in extent ; North and South America are 16 j miUions 
of sq miles. A hue from Behnng Strait to Cape Horn is about 
the same length as one from Behring Strait to the Cape of Good 
Hope; and thesa lines would pass through the mam elevated 
portions of the land surface. The long slope of America is 
towards the Atlantic Ocean, while that of the Eastern Hemisphere 
IS also towards the Atlantic. The short slopes ore towards the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans Towards the centre of each is a 
great inland sea — the Mediterranean in the Eastern Hemisphere 
and the Gulf of Mexico in America dividing the continents, and 
producing some similarity of shape. Thus, South America is hke 
Africa in havmg its widest portion in the north, and tapering to 
the south with few openings North America, hke Europe, is 
much indented 

COMPARISON OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA.-The 
two contments of the New Woild present many stnkmg points of 
sumlanty 

(а) Each is broad in the northern part, and tapers towards the south 

(б) The eastern coast of eich is generally low, with somewhat shallow 
water immediately adjoining, and is fringed with narrow islands, which 
make a double coast-hne The western coast is high, \vith deep water near 
the shore, and is much less indented than the east 
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(c) Bach has a great mountain system running throughout its whole 
length, and much nearei to the west than to the east , while a mountain 
system of less importance lies near to the east coast in each 

(d) Great plains extend from north to south, bounded by high land on 
east and west 

(c) Great rivers are a striking feature, and have a general resemblance 
m direction and size 


NOBTH AMERICA 

America is called the New World because it became known to 
Europeans in comparatively recent times — ^viz. late in the fifteenth 
century. In reality much of the continent consists of very ancient 
rocks, and there aie traces, especially m Mexico, of early civili- 
sation. The first Europeans known to have visited America were 
the Norsemen, who in the tenth century came to the eastern shores 
of the continent by way of Iceland and Greenland. But it was 
in 1492 that Christopher Columbus, sailing west to find a shorter 
route to India, accidentally discoveied the islands to which he 
gave the name of the West Indies. Prom this time an impetus 
was given to American oxploiation, until m the seventeenth century 
the first English colony was formed there. Since its settlement 
by Europeans the history of North America has been one of steady 
progress and advancing prosperity 

BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT.— Except for the narrow 
isthmus of Panama, only 42 miles wide. North America is bounded 
on all sides by water— on the noith, the Arctic Ocean; on the 
west, the Pacific Ocean , on the east, the Atlantic Ocean. 

The area, including Greenland and the northern islands, is 
about 9^ millions of square miles, rather more than half the area 
of Asia America is within almost the same latitudes as Asia, 
the northern coasts of both continents lying within the Arctic 
Circle, and the latitude of Panama corresponding with that of 
Cape Comorin The greatest length from Point Barrow to 
Panama is about 4,300 miles, the greatest bioadth about 8,100 
miles. 

COAST-LINE. — Noith America has many more mdentations 
and a greater length of coast-hne than South America. The 
three northern continents — Asia, Europe, and North America — 
have a much greater proportion of coast-lme to area than the 
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(iiree southern continents — Austraha, Africa, and South America. 
The east coast is mshed towards the south by the Tsarm 
Gulf Stream, which takes its name from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and along its northern shores by the cold Arctic Current. 
Where these two meet — about the latitude of Newfoundland— 
fogs prevail. 

The Arctic Coast — The noithein coast of America has 
been explored under enormous difficulties, the seas bemg icebound 
nearly all the year round. Much of the exploration has been 
acoomphshed in connection with attempts to reach the North 
Pole, a feat which was first achieved by Commander Peary, an 
Ameiiean, in 1910 Many of the seas and lands bear the names 
of intrepid explorers, some of whom gave then hves in the effort 
to fill m the map of the Arctic regions— Hudson, Banks, Baffin, 
Davis and Pariy The shoies are high and bold in Alaska, the 
termmation of the gieat mountain chain of the continent, but 
they are low and consist of tundras m British North America, 
Ofi the coast is the Arctic Archipelago, with several large islands 
and many smaller ones. The largest is Baffin land, separated 
from Greenland by Baffin Bay and Davis Strait. The chief river 
is the Mackenzie. All these coasts are veiy much broken, and 
glaciers come down to the water’s edge, from which m summer 
icebergs break off and float into the North Atlantic causmg fogs 
and impedmg navigation. 

The Atlantic Coast. — There are two large openings on the 
east of Bntish North America The shallow Hudson Bay is the 
submerged portion of a great plam extending from the Highlands 
of Labrador to the edge of the western plateau. It receives the 
waters of many rivers which dram a large number of lakes. 
The bay is land-locked by Southampton Island and Baffin Land, 
and is frozen over m the winter. It connects with the Atlantic 
Ocean by Hudson Strait. The latitude of 60° N. passes through 
Cape Parewell, the southern pomt of the large island of Green- 
land, and Cape Chidley m Labrador. The coasts of Greenland 
and Labrador hare many fiord-hke indentations and belong to 
the tundras 

The second great openmg is the Gulf of St Lawrence, con- 
tammg the islands of Newfoundland, Gape Breton, Prince 
Edward and Anticosti Into the gulf flows the Elver St. 
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Lawrence, bringing with it the waters of the greatest system of 
fresh-water lakes m the woild The estuaij is not altogether 
free from ice in the winter The peninsula of Nova Scotia 
encloses the Bay of Fundy, which is so situated as to receive one 
of the highest tidal waves m the woild Nova Scotia terminates 
in Cape Sable. 

The eastern coast of the United States is fiinged with islands, 
forming a double coast-lme It consists of three curves, the 
first from the Bay of Fnndy to Cape Cod, the second from Cape 
Cod to Cape Hatteras, and the third from Cape Hatteras to 
Cape Sable at the south of the Peninsula of Florida. The first 
bend contains Massachusetts Bay, on which stands Boston, and 
Cape Cod Bay, where the Pilgrim Fathers landed m 1620 In 
the second curve are Long Island, with Brooklyn, opposite which 
stands New York, and the extensive Chesapeake Bay, into 
which flows the Potomac, with Washington upon its banks. 

Passmg thiough Florida Strait, between Cuba and the main- 
land, the Gulf of Mexico is entered, with a low, damp, unhealthy 
coast, fringed with islands and lagoons and bounded seawards by 
the West Indian Archipelago. Two great river mouths are 
passed, those of the Mississippi and the Eio Grande , the delta 
of the former is steadily pushing itself out to sea The Gulf of 
Mexico gives its name to the Gulf Stream. 

Geographically the continent of North Arnamnn. ternunates at 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, between Campeachy Bay and the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec. Here the saddle between the North 
American mountain ndge and the highlands of Central , America 
descends to within a few hundred feet of sea-level. 

The Pacific Coast is much more regular than the Atlantic. 
In Mexico is the long nariow Gulf of California, bounded by 
the peninsula of the same name which terminates in Cape San 
Lucas. The coast of the Umted States has the Los Amgeles 
group of islands, and the port of San Francisco standing on the 
harbour known as the Golden Gate. The shores of Canada and 
Alaska are very broken, with innumerable indentations and 
islands. The channels between the islands and the mainland 
are protected from wind and storm and provide excellent fishing. 
The largest islands aie Vancouver, sepaiated from British 
Columbia by Queen Charlotte Sound^ Queen Charlotte Island, 


V 
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and Sitka. From the south-western corner of Alaska a long 
pemnsula juts out whieh is contmued in the Aleutian Isles, 
enclosing the Bering Sea. The contments of North America 
and Asia are separated bj Bering Strait. 

RELIEF. — ^From the mouth of the Mississippi a depression 
extends northward almost without mterruption to the Arctic 
Ocean, formmg the Valley of the Mississippi and the basin of 
the Bed River of the North, and being occupied in its northern- 
most portion by numerous lakes. 

Westward from the Mississippi Valley the surface gradually 
rises by rolhng plams called prairies to the Great Plateau 
which occupies most of the western half of North America. 
This plateau is crossed by numerous mountam ranges, generally 
from north-west to south-east, of which the Rocky Mountains 
form the chief The plateau is bordered on the west by the 
Coast Range and Cascade Range. The Sierra Nevada hes 
a httle to the east of these ranges, and parallel with them. 
The greatest height is reached m Alaska, where Mt, St Ehas 
IS 19,800 ft. high. In the Umted States are many peaks m 
the Rockies, and the Sierra Nevada, between 14,000 ft and 

15.000 ft high In Mexico some of the peaks reach a height of 

18.000 ft 

The Appalachian or Alleghany Mountams stretch fiom the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence for about 900 miles m a south- 
west direction, and comprise several parallel ranges with long 
valleys between. The highest point is Black Dome, about 

7.000 a 

PLAINS.— The prairies he between the lowlands of the 
Mississippi Basin and the edge of the Great Plateau. 

The Eastern Lowlands lie between the prairies and the 
Appalachians. 

The Northern Lowlands he along the Arctic Slope, and 
resemble the tundras of Russia and Siberia 

RIVERS. — The position and direction of the highlands of 
North America determme the courses of the great nvers which 
flow outwards to aU the surroundmg seas. The main water- 
shed of the contment follows the ndge of the Rocky Mountains, 
which separates the nvers of the Pacific slope from those flowing 
into the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans. 
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It Rivers of the Pacific Slope. — The iivers flowing into the 
Pacific Ocean have short rapid courses, cutting their way through 
the mountains by deep gorges called canons In the United 
States are the Columbia, the Sacramento, and the Colorado, 
which empties itself into the Gulf of California. The Yukon 
also rises to the west of the Eocky Mountains. After passing 
the Klondike goldfields it bisects Alaska by a -vside stream, 
navigable in summer, but frozen over for most of the year. It 
falls mto the Behrmg Sea. 

Subsidiary watersheds divide the rivers east of the Eocky 
mountains into separate systems. 

2. The Arctic Basm — The wateished extends fiom Eobson’s 
Peak along the north of the Churchill Ener, and the basm 
mcludes the rivers flowing into the Aictic Ocean and the 
noithern half of Hudson Bay. The Mackenzie is the largest 
river. It drains many laige lakes, but like the rivers of 
Siberia it is frozen foi many months and is commeicially unim- 
portant. 

3. The Saskatchewan Basin —The watershed on the south 
of this basm coiresponds roughly with the land boundary 
between Canada and the United States, as far as Lake Superior 
The basm includes the Nelson River, which receives the waters 
of the Saskatchewan Eiver and the Manitoba system of lakes, 
the ChurchiE and Albany, and other riveis flowing into the 
south of Hudson Bay. 

4. The St. Lawrence Basm hes between the Labrador High- 
lands and the Appalachian Mountains The mom stieam drams 
the Gieat Lakes and leceives numerous tributaries chiefly on the 
left bank. 

5. The Gulf of Mexico Basin — The chief river is the 
Mississippi, which, with its many tiibutanes, drains an area 
almost as laige as the Indian Empire The Mississippi is 2,400 
miles in length, but the souice of the Missouii, the longest 
tributary, is more than 4,000 miles fiom the sea. The other 
large river falling mto the Gulf of Mexico is the Rio Grande del 
Norte (Great River of the North) which dindes the United States 
from Mexico for a considerable distance. 

6. Rivers of the Atlantic Slope. — The watershed is the 
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Appalachian Chain. The rivers are all of moderate length 
(average about 400 miles), but all form good harbours at their 
mouths, and are navigable for considerable distances. The most 
important are the Hudson, Delaware and Potomac 

7. Inland Drainage Basin — This is on the plateau near the 
parallel of 40® N. The streams flow into Great Salt Lake and 
other smaller lakes. 

For a descnption of these streams, see chapters on the separate countries 

LAKES.—A very considerable portion of the surface of the 
northern half of North Amenca east of the Eocky Mountains is 
occupied with lakes. 

The largest and most imporknt are the great lakes which 
dram into the river St Lawience, viz Superior, Huron, Michigan, 
Ene, and Ontario Superior is the largest fresh-water lake in 
the world, having an area of 32,000 sq. miles, a third as large 
agam as Ceylon, and the total area of the five lakes is about 
100,000 sq. miles. These lakes aie of great commercial import- 
ance Of the other Canadian lakes. Great Bear Lake, Great 
Slave Lake, Deer Lake, and Athabasca are drained by the 
Mackenzie into the Arctic Ocean, and Lake Winnipeg by the 
Nelson mto Hudson Bay. 

All of these lakes are either completely or partly blocked by 
ice m winter. 

CLIMATE A27D BAIHFALL.— (a) Throughout North 
Amenca (except Mexico and Central America) gieat extremes of 
temperature are experienced. 

Causes — 1. The great extension of the continent to the north 
and south. 

2. The absence of a range of mountains from east to west to 
bar cold northern or hot south wmds. A study of the Isotherm 
maps will show the great range from north to south of summer 
heat and winter cold 

(6) The western coast is of higher average temperature than 
the east See January Isotherm map on p, 385 

Causes. — ^1. The prevalence of warm western winds from the 
Pacific. 

2 The existence of a polar current on the east 

3 The general direction of the great mountain system causes 
it to act as a barner to prevent the cold wmds fiom leachmg the 
western region. 
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(c) The rainfall is generally abundant on the west coast, in 
the lowland plains east of 100^’ W. long., and along the Atlantic 
Slope. It IS scanty in the Plateau region, in places between 
the Eockies and the Western Mountain ndges--e.gr the Mohave 
Desert in California— with large districts in Texas and Montana, 
extiemely so. 

Causes —1. The moist west winds brmg the rain to all the 
coast north of 40® N. lat. as far as Alaska, where it is very heavy. 
See Bainfall maps on p. 884. 

2 The east winds from the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico 
bnng much moisture to the Eastern States and the Lower 
Mississippi basm. 

3. The height of the western ridges. Sierra Nevada, &c., con- 
denses moat of the moisture before the clouds pass over to the 
eastward. 

Local Peculiarities.— 1 ‘ Hot or cold waves ’ are common 
and sudden, and may extend over great distances. The cold 
wmds are known as Blizzards 

2. CoM winters extend far to the south. Even in the Gulf 
States (30® N.) frost is not uncommon, and the cotton shrub has 
to be planted annually. 

3. Excessive heat and cold on the Desert Plateaux, owing to 
the height and dryness. 

4. Very violent winds, called tornadoes, aie experienced m the 
great plains, causing much destruction. 

5. The atmosphere is generally very bright and clear, owing 
to the dryness of the winds that sweep ovei the continent from 
the west. 

Comparison with the Old World— 1 As in the Old World, the west 
coast IS warmer than the east, fiom causes stated above 

2 The west of Europe is warmer than the west of North America 

3 The east of Noith America is warmer than the east of Asia 

FMCnCAL EXERCISES 

1 Wmmpeg is m the same latitude as the western end of Cornwall 
Why IS its winter temperature so much lower ? 

2 From a study of the maps on pp 384-5 compare wmter and summer 
climates of New York and San Francisco as regards temperature and rainfall 

3 What ranges of winter temperature he between New Orleans and 
Toronto? [See Map p 385] 

4 How do you account for the small wmter rainfall of the central part 
cf North America ? 

5 Which parts of North America would you expect to be more or less 
desert from a study of the rainfall and isotherms ? 

6 Moke a sketch, contmuing July isotherms of 50** and 60° across West- 
ern Europe Note any pecolianties as to the latitude these isotherms reach. 
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iihe crops there and m the northern parts of the United States 
are hable to injury from early frosts. 

There is a great extent of very barren soil upon the Great 
Plateau, where the veiy slight rainfall renders successful cultiva- 
tion impossible except by iriigataon. Along the northern coasts 
the soil IS fiost-bound during the greater part of the year, and 
at some httle distance from the surface is never thawed 

PEODUOTIOII'S. — 1 Vegetable. — When discovered by Euro- 
peans, North America possessed many valuable plants, three of 
which — viz. tobacco, maize, and potato — ^have been since widely 
cultivated in the Old World. Besides these were cotton, vme^ 
and many excellent timber trees, as firs, pines, cedars, oak, and 
maple. Numerous plants have been introduced fiom the Old 
World, and form important crops, as wheat and other cereals^ 
sugar-cane, and coffee. 

2 Animal. — The animal products are almost all denved from 
the domestic horse, cattle, sheep, and pigs, all of which have 
been introduced by Europeans. Wild animals were once very 
numerous, but are fast diminishing as the land is occupied and 
cultivated. The most valuable product of wild ammals is furs, 
from the seal, beaver, and many smaller animals. The bison, or 
buffalo, which a few years ago roamed over the w'estern plains 
in great herds, is now extinct as a free wild animal. The chief 
animals of the chase are the elk tnbe, deer, panthers, lynxes, 
and wolves, in the United States and British North America. 
In Mexico and Central America are many monkeys and other 
tropical animals. Birds are very numerous and in great variety, 
from the wild swans, geese, turkeys, &c , of the temperate and 
Arctic regions to the humming birds of the tropics. Fish good 
for food are plentiful in salt and fresh water— the cod, salmon, 
shad, and oyster are some of the most valuable. 

3. Mineral,— Almcst every valuable mineral exists in North 
America m large quantities. The precious metals, gold and 
silver, have been freely obtamed amongst the western mountains, 
though the production of the former is now less than it was 
some yeais ago. Coal and iron are abundant in many parts of 
the lowland regions. Copper, quicksilver, petroleum and natural 
gas, and salt are worked m many districts. 

COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMBECE.-The waterways 
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of i^orth America are of great o )mmercial importance. All the 
great rivers are navigable— -the Mississippi as far as St. Paul, the 
St Lawrence as far as the head of Lake Superior, and the livers 
of Canada are largely utilised for internal communication. The 
poits on the great Lake system have traffic equal to two-third*? 
that of New York. 

Canals have been constructed wheie rapids or waterfalls 
render iiver navigation difficult. 

The railways of North America are very important. Six 
tiunk lines cioss the continent, connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and Japan is four days nearer to England by the 
western than by the eastern route 

Proximity to Europe accounts for most of the seaports being 
on the east coast, the United Kingdom taking two-thuds of the 
total exports of the United States and about an equal shaie 
of those of Canada The Pacific trade is, however, rapidly 
increasing 

PEOPLE— The native inhabitants aie known as ‘Indians,’ having 
leceived this namefiom the iiist Emopean exploreis, who had mistaken the 
country to which they had nirived These people still foim the majoiity of 
the population in Mexico and Cential Ameiica In the United States they 
aie comparatively few, and leside mostly on lands set apaitfoi them, called 
reservations Some of the tubes have made considerable adiance in 
civilisation, whilst others are still little bettei than saNages In Biitish 
North Ameuca the natives loam fieely thiougb the gieat foiests and plains, 
hunting fur animals 

Europeans, descendants of immigiants, foim the great bulk of the 
population, the most numeious being of British descent There arc also 
many Germans, French, and Spanish, and considerable nurabeis of othci 
European peoples Immigiation still goes on , icstnctions arc placed upon 
it in the United States, but tlieie is still gieat scope for people to aid m 
opening up the intcnoi of Canada 

Tlie planters of the southern States formeily imported much negro 
s1a%e labour from Africa to woik in the unhcalthv plantations of the lower 
Mississippi, and the lesult is a large negro and nixed coloutcd population 
There arc also some Chinese, chiefly on the western coast 

THE CoffNTEIES IN NOETH AMEEICA, WITH THEER CAPITALS 

Cojmtrif Capital 

The Dominion of Canada 1 Entish f Ottawa 
Nc«foundla«d j NertJ. Am',rica 1 '’t Tnhn’s 

Tlie Unitea ,‘?'.aics 'Vashingion 

1^*0 jHoxito 

U. 



Fro 111 — BniTrsn Nouth Amkiuca Pn\BicAL and Politic \d 
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Gnatemala . 

San Salvador 
Honduras 
Kicaragua 
Costa Bica 
Bntisli Hondnras 
Panama 


States of 
Central 
America 


I 


Cnatemala 

San Salvador 

Tegncigalpa 

Managna 

San Jose 

Belize 

Panama 


PKACnCAL EXBBCISES 


1 What are the reasons for the dense population on the eastern side of 
the United States ’ 

2 How do you account for the dense population along the Mississippi 
valley ? A study of the vegetation and ramM maps will show this 

3 Which are the great wheat producmg distncts of North Amenca ’ 

4 What are the chief crops of North Amenca ? Which is the chief 
seaport for the export of cotton ? 


BEITISH KOETH AMBBIOA 

GElfEBAIr BESCBIPTIOli'. — The British dominions m North 
America include the whole of the contment north of the United 
States, except the United States territory of Alaska, in the 
extreme north-west, and Greenland, in the north-east, which, so 
far as is habitable, is Damsh temtory. 

The area of British territory is nearly 3^ milli ons of square 
miles, or about twice as large as the Indian Empire Much of 
this extends so far to the north as to be unfit for the growing 
of crops, and, consequently, the population of a very large 
district is, and must remain, very scanty On the other hand, 
great areas possess fertile soil, upon which the chief European 
food-plants flourish fieely, even the vme being successfully 
reared in the southern districts. This fertile portion extends 
along both banks of the St Lawrence and westward, skirting 
the great lakes to the Rocky Mountams 

The ramfall is considerable, and the snowfall heavy over 
the greater part of British North Amenca, and there is a great 
accumulation of water m the many large lakes which lie mostly 
on the plams to the east of the Rocky Mountains. The drainage 
fiom these lakes flows northwards and eastwards, forming great 
rivers, which afford valuable means of cominumcation in sum- 
mer, but are frozen in winter. A large part of the surface is 
covered with forests, which supply the timber that forms a 
source of great natural wealth, and are inhabited by tribes of 
Indians, who hve by huntmg fur animals. 
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BOITNDAEIES. — UortK. — ^Arctic Ocean. East. — ^Atlantic 
Ocean. West.— Pacific Ocean. South.— The honndaTy is partly 
natural, through the middle of the great lakes, and then irest- 
wards along the 49th parallel of N. lat. to the Pacific, and east- 
wards by the nver St. Lawience to 45°, where it crosses to the 
right bank of that nvei, and touches the north-eastern part of 
the Umted States. 

RELIEF. — The surface is mainly m three divisions 

(а) The Western Plateau, of which the Rocky Mountains 
form the eastern boundary 

(б) An Eastern Plateau, of less elevation, which stretches 
from the Labrador coast westwards, and forms the platform upon 
which he the great lakes, of which Superior is the chief. 

(c) An mtervemng Lowland, with slopes to the Arctic Ocean 
and to Hudson Bay. 

MOMTADTS.— The Rocky Mountains, with Robson Peak 
13,700 ft., and many other peaks between 11,000 and 18,000 ft. 

PLAIHS. — The great lowland region of British North America 
is varied m the character of its surfece and productions. Thus, 
in the north are extensive distncts that are frost-bound almost 
all the year, and produce httle beyond hchens and Arctic plants. 
Boidermg these to the south and west is a wide forest belt To 
the south of the forest region hes the neb lowland of Manitoba, 
and westward to the Rockies are rolhng treeless pranries, which 
are largely capable of cultivation. 

RIVERS AND LAKES — The nvers and lakes of British 
North America form three chief systems, which dram respectively 
to (a) the Atlantic Ocean, (b) Hudson Bay, and (c) the Arctic 
Ocean The riveis of the Pacific Slope are entirely separated 
from these systems Though the lakes he at no great elevation 
(Supeiior IS only 600 ft. above the sea), each system descends 
by a series of steps, and, consequently, most of the rivers are 
impeded by rapids and cataracts. 

(a) Tlie St Lawrence drams the system of lakes which aie distinguished 
by the name of the Great Lakes These are Superior, Huron, hCcbigan, 
Erie, and Ontano, of which Huron and Michigan are at the same level. 
The latter is entirely in the United States 

From its extreme sources the St Lawrence is 2,000 miles m length, but 
from Lake Ontario it is only 700 miles to the sea. Of the various con- 
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necting nvers, the most famous is Niagara, which flows from Erie to 
Ontario (33 miles), and forms m its course the great Falls of Niagara, over 
150 ft m height The vanous rapids are avoided by canals, and large 
vessels can now pass from the sea to Bnlnth, a port at the western end of 
Superior Many tributaries join the St Lawrence on both banks, some of , 
which are considerable rivers The chief is the river Ottawa on the left, 
upon which stands Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion of Canada Many 
important towns stand upon the banks of the nver or connected lakes, the 
largest bemg Montreal and Quebec, the most famous in history 

{b) The Nelson is the chief nver entermg Hudson Bay This river 
carries ofl the waters of some large streams that rise m the Rocky Mounkins, 
and also of the Bed Biver of the North It drains many lakes, of which the 
chief IS Winmpeg Navigation is hmdered by rapids at a short distance 
from the mouth 

(c) The Mackenzie is a vast stream that drains many great lakes which 
are fed by nvers from the Rockies The chief lakes ore the Great Slave 
and Great Bear 

Of the Pacific Slope rivers, the only one of importance in 
British North America is the Fraser, in British Golumbia, which 
18 of considerable length (having a circuitous couise), but is very 
rapid and variable, and not of much use in navigation. 

CLIMATE —The differences in climate are great, British 
North Ameiica having over the whole of its surface a cold winter, 
while even in far northern districts the summer heat is consider- 
able. The latitude of British North America corresponds to that 
of Siberia, but the chmate is on the whole less extreme. The 
varieties of climate experienced are due to several causes. 

(а) The height of the western mountain region prevents the moderatmg 
mfluence of the winds from the Pacific from affecting any large area Con- 
sequently, the western coast has a much milder climate than the plains 
bordering upon the Rocky Mountains 

(б) The eastern coast comes under the influence of a cold polar current 
Hence Labrador, a large district in the same latitude as Great Britain, 

IS almost wholly unfit for European settlement Also the estuary of the 
St Lawrence, which non here reaches lat 50° N , is impeded with ice every 
winter, and the proi'inccs bordering upon it experience severe frost and 
snow 

(c) The great lowland region lies exposed to the cold of the Polar regions 
and suffers from very cold \s inters while, on the other hand, the absence 
of lateral highlands allows free play to the southern hot winds in summer 
As a result of this, crops ripen very quickly, and are successfully reared in 
places wher; the summer is very short 

FERTILITY OF SOIL — ^The bulk of the fertile soil lies 
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along the banks of the St. Lawrence, and particularly in the 
district lying between Huron, Erie, and Ontario; in the Gulf 
provinces, viz. Hew Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island ; and in Manitoba and parts of the other pro- 
vinces to the west of Lake Superior. The greater part of the 
plains to the north and east of the forest belt is barren, as are 
also Labrador and much of Newfoundland. British Columbia 
is mostly elevated, and contains only a small proportion of fertile 
soil, but Vancouver Island is productive 

As has been shown m the paragraph upon ohmate, a great part of the 
Dominion suffers occasionally from the too eaily approach of winter, even 
where the soil is naturally feitile This makes farming risky m the north- 
western provinces, for, while in a favourable year excellent crops may be 
safely haiwested, in another year severe damage may be inflicted by frosts 
before harvest 

PRODTICTS.— 1. Vegetable.— Natural.— Timber covers vast 
districts, and is the most valuable export. Sugar is obtained 
from the juice of the maple tree Grass on the western prairies 
affoids food for many cattle, and is also conveited into hay. 

Cultivated.— Wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and pulse are 
common throughout the Dommion, while tobacco and maize 
grow in the warmer paits of the province of Quebec, the vine in 
the south of the province of Ontario, and apples are an important 
product in Nova Scotia. 

2 A nim al. — The animal products may be classed as 
follows — 

(a) Products of wild animals, as furs from forest ammals 
and from seals, and oil from the seal. 

{b) Products of domestic ammals— viz. cattle, dead meat, 
butter, Ac Cheese is an increasingly valuable product. 

(c) Products of the fisheries, both in salt and fresh water. 

The chief fishing grounds are in the Gulf of St Lawrence and on the 
famous Banks of Newfoundland, where the cod is the most valuable both 
for its flcsli and oil Many other food-fishes~viz mackerel, herring, and 
lobsters— arc plentiful 

Tlie chief fish of the rivers and lakes are the salmon, more particularly 
in British Columbia, and the white fish of the lakes and rivers of the 
great plains 

The valnc of tho fisheries on the Banks of Ncwfonndland was discovered in 
the Sixteenth centnry, and has been tho cause of many disputes and treaties 
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between Great Britain and the United States, as also with France and other 
European countries 

3, Mineral.— Vast stores of mineral wealth exist in Canada, 
and they are bemg rapidly developed and worked. The most 
important products aie coal, iron, nickel, gold found in the 
Klondyke district on the Yukon, Dawson City bemg the chief 
TTnmng settlement, and petroleum. Many other mmerals exist, 
and only await development. 

MANTTMCTURES —Up till the present time the energy of 
the people of British North America has been mainly directed to 
the development of its great natural resources. Many mills are 
engaged in the pioduction of flour, the conversion of lumber into 
planks and various manufactured articles of wood, and in wood 
pulping for paper manufacture. leather is largely made. 

TRADE.— A very active trade is carried on— 

First, in the exchange of the varied products of the many 
provinces. 

Second, in the exchange of the products of forests, farms, and 
fisheries for the manufaetuied goods of the United States and 
of Europe. 

MEANS OF INTESm COHMITNICATION -The first trade routes 
naturally followed the St Lawrence and its connected lakes and stieams 
The difficulties caused by the occurrence of falls and cataiacts have been 
obviated by the construction of several canals, of which tbe Welland Canal 
between Ene and Ontario is the chief, as it avoids tbe Niagara Eiver and 
Falls Large vessels of hght draught, specially constructed, can now pass 
from the sea to the western end of Lake Superior 

There is also a considerable length of railways, the chief line being the 
Canadian Pacific, from Halifax to Yancouver 

FOREIGN TRADE,— ImportB,— Iron and steel goods, 
woollen and cotton goods, coal, sngar, and tea. Also numerous 
articles of luxury and of tropical produce 

Exports.— Timber and animals (cbefly cattle) form about 
one-sixth of the total value. 

Wheat, cheese, gold, and dried fish are also important. 

PORTS.— On the Atlantic Coast.- Halifax, m Nova Scotia, 
has a great advantage over most of the other ports of the 
Atlantic coast and of the St. Lawrence in being generally free 
from ice all the year round , and it is. therefore, the winter port 
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of the Donmiion. St. Joltn. (New Brunswick) also has a fine 
harhonr and large trade. 

Oo tie St la'PreEce— Montreal (466), on an Island in the nver, is the 
largest town In the Dominion. Formerly large vessels only reached 
Queheo, bnt the river has been deepened, and now ocean-going steamers 
ascend to Montreal 

Q,uehec (78) still has a large trade, thongh a vanety of causes has made 
the City lose its place as chief port 

Lake Ports —Toronto (376) is well situated upon L Ontario, and is a 
town of rapidly increasing importance 

Hamilton is also a thriving port upon L Ontario 

Pacific Ports —Victoria, m Vancouver Island, is the chief port of the 
province of British Columbia; Vancouver, the weBteni terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific Bailway, is of rising importance 

PEOYINCES AND THEIB CAPITALS.— The following 
fourteen proTinees form the Dominion of Canada : — 

(1) Ctnehec, cap. QiUehec, at the confluence of the rivet 
Charles with the St Lawrence. 

(2) Ontario, cap. Toronto, on Lake Ontario. 

(8) Nova Scotia, cap. Bhlifax, upon an exoeUent harbour 
on the Atlantic. 

(4) New Brunswick, cap. Predericton, upon the river St. 
John. 

(5) Prince Edward Bland, cap, Charlottetown, upon a good 
harhonr on the west of the island. 

(6) Kanitoba, cap. Winnipeg, at the junction of the Bed 
and Assiniboine Kivers. 

(7) Eritish Columbia, with Vancouver Islaud, cap Victoria. 

(6) The new provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, formed 

in 1905 out of the districts of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Athabasca, 
Assiniboia, &c 

(9) The district of Keewatin and the Yukon territory. 

H eWfoimdland is a Crown Colony harmg no political connection with Canada. 
With fins island is included the coast ol Labrador 

1. Province of ftnebec, — This province extends along both 
sides 01 the St. Lawrence That district which is on the right 
bank is the most thickly peopled. A large proportion of the 
province is still covered with forests, and lumbermg is the chief 
occupation. The chief crop is oats. The main portion of the 
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province forms part of the plateau of Canada, and, ovnng to its 
elevation and to its northern exposure, has very cold wmters. 

The chief cities are Quebec and Montreal. 

Quebec (78), the capital of the proTince, is built at the foot and on the 
top of binds forming the left bank of the St Lawrence, and thus has a 
very strong position Owing to the deepening of the nver to Montreal, 
Quebec has not grown so rapidly m recent years as some other Canadian 
cities, but it IS still the point of departure and arrival for passengers and 
has a large trade in lumber. Many of the mhabitants are French 

Montreal (466), the largest city in the Dominion, stands on a long 
island in the St Lawrence, and has great trade 

2 Province of Ontario.— This province is about two-thirds 
the size of Quebec, but has a larger extent of cultivated land. 
The district which hes between Lakes Erie, Ontario, and Huron 
in the southerly portion of the Dominion has a pleasanter chmate 
than Quebec. In addition to wheat, barley, and oats, maize and 
the vine are cultivated with success. The lumber industry is 
very important. The moat valuable crop is barley, which is 
exported to the United States. 

Toronto (376), upon L Ontario, the capital and largest town of the 
province, is growing very fast Ottawa (60), upon the R Ottawa, is 
the capital of the Dominion, and is the centre of the lumber trade of the 
provmce Hamilton is a lake port upon L Ontano. 

8. Nova Scotia, including Gape Breton Island, is extremely 
well situated for commerce. The natural productions are timber, 
with coal and other minerals, and the adjoimng seas swarm with 
valuable fish. 

Eahlaz (46), the capital, upon an excellent harbour, is the chief naval 
port for Biitish ships in American waters, and is the winter port for the 
Dominion, owing to the freezing of the St Lawrence 

4. New Brunswick, a hilly province, is very similar m pro- 
ductions to Nova Scotia 

Fredencton, upon the B St John, is the capital 

St John, the same size as Halifax, is the largest town 

5. Fnnce Edward Island is a fertile island, with the densest 
population in the Dommion. 

The capital is Charlottetown 

6. Manitoba is the northern portion of the low-lying plain 
which extends southward into the Umted States, and forms the 
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basin of the Bed Kiver of the Boith. This province has pro- 
gressed with great rapidity in the last twenty jears, owing to the 
suitability of the rich soil for wheat growing. The construction 
of the Canadian Pacific Bailway and the devdopnieni of the 
lake shipping have enabled Manitoban wheat to he earned swiftly 
and cheaply to Europe. 

Winnipeg (100) is the capital and largest town. 


7. British Columbia and Vancourer Island are together 400,000 
s^. miles m aiea, but there is on the average only about one in- 
habitant to 2 sq[ miles. Much of the suiface of British Columbia 
consists of the gieat Western Plateau, which is very dry and 
barren. The coast iidges receive abundance of ram, and are 
clothed with splendid foiests. Considerable quantities of gold 
and silver have been obtained, and coal is abundant. 

^ctoria, the capital, is upon Tancouver Island. 

8. The Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan include vast 
areas between Manitoba and the Bocky Mountains, and are being 
rapidly developed They contain extensive districts suitable for 
the habitation of Europeans and the giowth of cereals. 

POPTJLATIOK’.— -Over 7 milhons, or about 2 to a sq. mile. 


Ihe People -More tlian fiTe-suths of the people are native bom of 
Bntish or Erenoh descent Bather more than one-qnarter of the whole 
population IS of French extraction 

Of the European-born inhabitants the majority are from the Bnhsb 
Isles Native Indians number about 110,000. 

History —The were the first Europeans to form settlements 

® Lawrence and in the provinces on the south 
of the Gulf When the Seven Tears’ War was raging, the whole province 
of Canada was conquered, and was recognised by the French .ns British 
territory^ in iTdS Great progiess was made during the nineteenth 
® districts and the formation of provinces- 

DoiamonScmadJ”’^^^^ Newfoundland were formed into the 


Government— A Governor-General represents the British Sovereign, 
and he is ^sisted by a Pniy Council and two Houses of Parhament Each 
govmce has a Lieutenant-Governor with a .Mmistry and one or two 
Houses of Parliament All the provmces share in the election of the 
House of Commons of the Dominion 
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Sewfoundland. — This large island lies across the entrance 
of the Grulf of St. Lawrence, and is separated from the coast of 
Labrador by the Strait of Belleisle. 

The surface is varied with fertile valleys and barren uplands. 
The chmate is mfluenced by an icy polar current, and, conse- 
quently, the winters are very cold The summers are delayed by 
the presence in the adjoimng seas of large numbers of icebergs 
brought down from northern regions ; and fogs are common at all 
seasons. The natural wealth consists of fish (cod, lobsters, &,c.) 
on the famous Banks of Newfoundland, seals on the Labrador 
coast, copper ore, and iron pyrites and lumber. The soil has 
been tilled to only a small extent, but the cultivated area is in- 
creasing as the fertile spots become better known. The people 
number about 240,000, of whom the great majority are directly 
connected with the fisheries. 

The exports are the produce of fisheries and mines— viz. 
cod-fish, cod and seal oil, copper and non, lobsters, and seal- 
skins. 

The imports are articles of food, as fiour, bacon, cheese, &c., 
from Canada and the Umted States; manufactured goods, 
woollens, cottons, and canvas from Great Britam, tropical 
produce, sugar, coffee, tea, &c , from Bntish Colonies. 

The island is a Crown Colony, with a large share of self- 
government. The Governor, who is appointed by the British 
Sovereign, is aided m his functions by a Council and two Houses 
of Parliament. 

The capital is St. John’s (81). 

The Bermudas,— -The Bermudas are a group of numerous 
small islands lying nearly 700 miles to the south-east of New 
York On account of their charming chmate, these islands are 
visited by many Americans in winter 

The capital is Hamilton. The islands are a British Colony 
under a Governor, with a Council and an elected House of 
Assembly. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A, 1 Show how the direction of the chief rivers of Bntish North Amenca 
IS determined 

2 What provinces in British North Amenca produce wheat, timber, gold, 
copper, wme, sealskins, and cod ? 
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3, Compare the position, surface, and products of Manitoba vnth those 

of New Brunswick 

4. Give an account of the climate of British North America, with 

reasons as far as possible 

B 1 Give some descnption of the Mackenzie and Eraser Bivers, showing 
bow these nvers differ from each other, and giving causes 
2 Desciibe the water route by which goods may pass from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the west of Lake Supenoi, drawing a sketch-map 
8 Descnbe the position of, and say what you can of, Halifax, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Montreal, Hamilton, Toronto, St John’s, and Quebec 
4 State the nationalities which make up the population of the Dommion, 
showmg causes for the presence of each important element. 


THE UHITBD STATES 

BOtlNBAItlES AND ABEA — The boundanes of the United 
States are natural for a considerable distance — the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east, the Pacific Ocean on the west, the Biver 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes on the north, and the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Bio Grande del Norte on the south. 

The area is 3 million sq. miles— with Alaska 8| millions. 
(Compare with Bntish North America.) 

COAST'LINE. — The east coast is much more indented than 
the west, the only opemng on the latter being San Francisco 
Bay. 

On the east are New York Harbour, with New York upon 
it; Delaware Bay, with Philadelphia, and Chesapeake Bay, 
with Baltimore 

The Mouth of the Mississippi is advancing rapidly out to 
sea by reason of the great deposit of sediment brought down by 
the river 

The chief island is Long Island, separated from the mainland 
by Long Island Sound 

BELIEF. — ^Beginnmg on the Atlantic coast and proceeding 
westward the surface of the Umted States consists of — 

1 The lowlands of the Atlantic Slope This plain widens 
from north to south. In the north the land is hilly and not very 
fertile, in the south it is swampy and fertile 

2 The highland region, known as the Appalachian System, 
which consists of parallel chains with longitudinal valleys. 
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8. Broad plains, which stretch westward to the Mississippi, 
These include many of the most productive States in the Umon. 
In the northern part are the famous Prairies, which produce great 
quantities of wheat. 

4. The Great Plains, which extend for many hundreds of 
miles to the east of the Eocky Mountains, with a very gradual 
slope towards the Mississippi Valley. The lainfall over these 
plains is not abundant, and large areas are sterile. 

5. The Great Plateau, which occupies most of the western 
half of the Umted States. This plateau varies in width. It is 
600 miles wide near the Canadian frontier, 1,000 miles in the 
centre, and 600 miles wide on the Mexican frontier. Several 
mountain ranges traverse the plateau from north to south. 

(a) The Eocky Mountains, to the east of the plateau, form the 
chief ridge. Several peaks are over 14,000 ft. in height. 

(h) The Wasatch Eange, branching off m a south-westerly 
direction, divides the Great Plateau into the Great Basin and the 
Colorado Plateau, which differ m physical character. 

(c) The Coast Eange lies near the Pacific, and is of moderate 
height. 

(d) The Cascade Eange in the north and the Sierra Nevada 
in the south form the western edge of the plateau. 

EIVEES. — The Umted States possess many great and 
important streams, but all others are dwarfed by comparison 
with the mighty system of nvers which unite to form the 
Mississippi. The rivers can be divided intu systems which 
correspond with the slope of the country which they drain. 

1 The St laTOcnoe System —The rivers which flow from the United 
States into the St Lawrence are chiefly useful for the power which they 
furnish for the working of machinery Consequently, many lumber, flour 
and other mills are situated upon them banks 

2 The Atlantic System —The most important streams forming this 
system vary in length from 300 to 500 miles, and are of great importance 
to agnoultnre, manufactures, and commerce Most of them have falls 
where they leave the high land for the plain , and near these falls many 
important manufactunng towns have grown The mouths of the nvers 
form good harbours 

The Hudson (325 miles) is commercially the most important of these 
nvers, flowing through a vaUey which is the most convenient tradmg route 
towards the West, and having at its mouth the great city of Hew York, with 
its many adjoinmg towns 
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Other important streams are the Delaware, Sns^nehaima, James, and 
Savaimali 

3 The Pacific System —The Colorado is of very little use for irrigation, but 
IS navigable for about 500 miles The banks of this river are exceedingly 
steep and high, reaching a height of even 7,000 ft 

The Sacrastento is of very gieat importance m the ungation of the 
great valley of Oahfoima 

The Colombia drains a mountainous distnot, and has many falls, which 
furnish abundant watei-power A great industry on this river is the 
capture and preparation of salmon for export 

4 The Mississippi drams almost the whole of the United States between 
the Bocky Mountains and the Appalachians, its basm bemg about one and a 
quarter milhon of sq miles The source of the Mississippi proper is lU the 
numerous lakes upon the plateau of Minnesota, and the length of the 
Upper Mississippi is about 1,400 miles from the source to its junction with the 
Missouri The Missouri drams a legion which is almost half the area of the 
Mississippi Basin, but the rainfall of its basm is small and the river has a 
less volume at its confluence than at a point nearer to its source Another 
great tributary is the Ohio, which is almost as long as the Upper Mississippi, 
and has a very gieat volume Below its union with the Missouii the river 
receives tibe Arkansas and Bed Eivers on the right bank The Lower 
Mississippi flows through a valley which, for a considerable distance on 
each side, is below the level of the nver, and is consequently subject to 
floods The total length from the source of the Missouri to the Gulf of 
Mexico is over 4,000 miles Into the Gulf of Mexico there also flows the 
Eio Grande del Norte (Great Eiver of the North), which comes from the 
Great Plateau and has a course 1,400 miles in length 

CLIMATE AND EAINEALL.—Generally speaking, the West 
Coast States have a more eq[uabl6 climate than those of the East, 
while ‘the Noithern States naturally have colder and longer 
winters than those in the South This latter difference is not 
so great as might be supposed from the fact that the greatest 
distance from noith to south is neaily 2,000 miles. 

EERTILITY OF SOIL.— Theie is a veiy great extent of 
fertile soil in the Umted States, the bulk of it being in the 
basin of the Mississippi. The Great Plateau, for leasons stated 
previously, is very barren, and only a very small proportion of its 
surface is tilled. The States of the Atlantic Slope contain much 
fertile soil, particulaily those south of New York The great 
Western plains suffer fiom scaicity of rain, but they produce 
nutritious grasses, upon which vast herds of cattle are fed. The 
prairies of the North generally have a good rainfall, and produce 
large crops of cereals. 
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PRODUCTS.—!. Agricultural.— The most valuable orop is 
maize, vrhich is exceedingly widespread, but is grown most exten- 
avely m the Central States. Hay, wheat, oats, and cotton are 
all of very great value. Wheat is very widely grown, but is the 
crop m the Northern States, more parfacularly those to the 
west of Lakes Superior and Michigan. Oats are largely grown 
in the moister regions, where wheat would not flounsh so well. 
Cotton is the chief crop in the States bordering upon the Gulf of 
Mexico, as well as in the southern half of the Atlantic States. 
Other important crops are barley, rye, and buckwheat, tobacco, 
potatoes, and fruits. The most important fruit States are Florida, 
where the orange is abundant ; California, which produces many 
varieties, especially grapes, apricots, and oranges ; and the New 
England Stetes, where apples are very plentiful. 

Forest Products —When the XTmted States were first settled by Euro* 
peons, dense forests extended from the Atlantic Ocean across the 
Appalachian Mountains and westwards towards the Mississippi A very 
large area is still covered with forests, but the quantity of timber cut down 
yearly is enormous, and the planting of trees is now widely carried on. 
The most common trees are pines and firs, with various kinds of cedars, 
hickory, and walnut. 

The forests on the Cascade Range are remarkably fine, and the lumber 
industry has become very important there m recent years 

2. Minerals. — A list of the mdnerals worked in considerable 
quantities m the United States includes almost all the important 
minerals used by man. 

Coal, iron, silver, gold, lime, petroleum, buildmg*stone, 
copper, and lead taka first rank, and besides these there are 
many others. 

Speaking generally, it may be stated that the precious metals are 
worked to the west of the Mississippi, and the other minerals to the cast 
of that river 

Thus, gold, silver, and quicksilver are found m the mountains of the 
Great Plateau, especially in the States of Cahfornia and Nevada 

Coal, iron, hmc, petroleum, &c , abound m the northern section of the 
eastern half of the United States Alabama and Georgia, farther to the 
south, ha\c valuable coal and iron deposits 

The Alleghany coalfield is of great extent, stretching from the State of 
Pennsylvania to Alabama 

The States in which mineral oil abounds are also rich in natural gas, 
vrhich issues from the soil, and is largely used for heatmg and lighting. 
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Vast quantities of coal are now annnally saved in the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Indiana by the ose of this gas 

Copper exists in great quantities neai Labe Supenor, especially in the 
peninsula between that lake and Michigan 

In Pennsylvania, the chief iron-prodnoing State, the iron ore has largely 
to be brought from a distance , but in Alabama the town of Birmingham 
hes in a district wheie coal, iron ore, and lime abound together, and hence 
a great iron industry has sprung up 

3. Animal Products,— In the United States the produce of 
\nld animals has diminished vnththe development of the country, 
and the only important products are the furs and oil of the seals 
which are hunted on the coast and islands of Alaska. 

From domestic ammals — ^viz. cattle, sheep, and swine — the 
produce is exceedingly valuable, furnishing not only abundance 
for home consumption, but large quantities for export. Thus, 
meat, especially fresh and cooked beef, hve cattle, lard, bacon, 
hides, &o , are exported to European markets. 

4. Fisheries.— The adjoimng seas, as well as the lakes and 
rivers, abound with valuable food-fishes, and their capture and 
preparation employ large numbers of persons, 

MANUFACTUEES.— The earhest manufacturing industries 
in the United States were those connected with the preparation 
of natural produce for home and foreign markets, as lumber, 
flour, meat, and firuit. lumber-mills for the sawing and manu- 
facture of timber are numerous in the forest regions, especially 
where water-power is handy. Flour-milling is extensively carried 
on at Slmneapolis and St Louis, on the Mississippi, and at 
other places to which the gram can be convemently carried. 

Meat curing and packing is a very important industry at 
Chicago and Cincinnati. Fruit-cannmg is very largely earned 
on at San Francisco. 

Other important manufactures are iron and steel, textile 
fabnes— VIZ cotton and woollen clothing— leather and leather 
goods 

Iron and steel are wrought and manufactured into all kinds 
of machinery, rails, tools, «fcc., at many places, but chiefly 
at Pittsburg and Sirmingham 

The textile manufactures, clothing, and leather are mostly 
carried on in the North-eastern States— 1.(3. those to the north 
of Philadelphia 
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TRADE . — Owing to the great variety and amount of the 
products of the forests, farms, mrnes, and waters, there is a large 
surplus for export, and theie is also a large demand for manu&o* 
tured goods from Europe and for tropical produce. The home 
demand grows so fast that the exports do not increase so rapidly 
as the imports. The growth of manufactures m the Umted 
States causes a greater consumption of raw materials, and tends 
to make the country more self-supportmg. 

MEAITS OP INTESNAI COMMITNICAnOir.-The rail\ray system is 
remarkably extensive, a network of lines r unning from Atlantic to Pacific. 
The railways crossmg the Eockies and the Great Plateau are all marvels of 
engmeenng sbll By nvers and lakes many thousands of navigable water- 
ways are available, though these suffer m all the Northern States from 
frost in winter, and m the hotter and dner States horn drought m summer. 
A very great number of steamers and other vessels are engaged in this 
traffic 

EOREIGH TRADE.— Imports —Sugar, coffee, and molasses, 
chemicals, woollen goods, and silk manu&ctures aie the most 
important, hut, besides these, there is a great variety of raw 
materials for manufactures, as raw silk, hides and skins, flax and 
jute, and mdia-rubber ; also manufactured tmplates for canmng 
meat, frmts, &c , tea, and tropical produce. 

Exports. — ^Raw cotton (nearly one-third of the total value), 
breadstuffs, provisions, beef, bacon and hams, butter, cheese and 
lard, mineral oils, animals (cattle chiefly), manufactured iron 
and steel (particularly machmery), wood and its manufactures, 
and tobacco. 

The foreign trade is mostly with the United Kmgdom, Germany, Bntish 
North Ameiica, the Netherlands, and Prance The United Kingdom takes 
almost one-half of the exports, and sends about one-fifth of the imports 

SEAPORTS — The following six towns are the most important 
seaports :— New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco. 

Of these, New Yoik carries on just over one-half of the total 
foreign commerce. 

The four first-named export and import a great variety of 
produce and manufactured goods. 

New Orleans chiefly exports cotton San Francisco exports 
wheat and canned goods, and imports Bntish and other manu- 
factured goods. 
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Pilgnm Fathers landed, and within a short distance he several mannfae- 
turing towns 

Baltimore (558), upon an aim of Chesapeake Bay, is an impoitant sea- 
port 

Buffalo (423), upon Lake Erie, is a very important port, where produce 
conveyed down the great lakes is transhipped for New York and conveyed 
by the Ene Canal and Hudson Biver 

Washington (331), m the District of Columbia, is the capital of the 
United States 

(&) In the Central States. — These States form the chief part 
of the great Mississippi Basin, and in them is pioduced the bnlk 
of the cotton, corn, wheat, and meat laised m the country, as 
well as numerous other products, both vegetable and mineral. 
Enormous quantities of produce are collected at favourable 
points, as Chicago, St Paul, St Louis, and Kansas City, and 
conveyed either by rail to the Atlantic ports or by the Mississippi 
to New Orleans 

Chicago (2,185), upon the south-west of lake Michigan, is a great 
lake-poit and a centre from which railways diveige m all directions Its 
excellent situation for the collection of produce from the western prairies 
has caused this city to glow at an exceedingly lapid rate Great quantities 
of canned meat are sent to all parts of the world 

St Louis (687), upon the Mississippi, near its confluence with the 
Missouri, resembles Chicago m the nature of its mdustiies and commcicc, 
as does also Cincinnati (364), on the Ohio Cleveland and Pittsburg 
ha\c alieady been refeired to as iron and steel manufacturing towns 

New Orleans (339), near the mouth of the Mississippi, since the deepen- 
ing of the chief mouth, is leached by laige vessels at any time, and has 
great commerce The produce of the Mississippi Valley is conveyed in 
steamers and barges down the rnei and there transhipped The city 
suffers m health from being below the level of the river 

Minneapolis (301) and St Paul (214), m Minnesota, aie situated close 
together upon the Mississippi, the former having a great many flour-mills 
and the latter being a commercial centie 

San Pranoisco (417) is situated upon an excellent harbour and has 
a ^ cry equable climate Tins city has railwaj or steamboat comnuinica 
tionwlth all parts of the Western States, and is the chief poit for the 
export of the wheat, fish, fruits, Ac , there produced A largo trade with 
Europe is carried on by sailing \e«;sels round Cape Horn There are 
numerous manufacturing industues Tlie city has many Chinese in- 
habitants 

Denver (213) is the largest and the chief of the many towns that 
ha>e arisen on account of the mining industries in the Eocky Mountains 

U. 1} B 
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Salt Lake City (92), the capita! of Utah, is surrounded by a district 
which has been cendeied veiy fertile by irrigation, through the industry of 
the Mormons 

POPTJXATIOlir — In the year 1910 the population was 
92 millions, or 29 6 to a square mile. 

The people are mamly of Bntish extraction, but many European nations 
are represented, the next m number being Germans and Norse Coloured 
people, descended from the Negro slaves, number 10 millions , and there 
are about 260,000 Indians and over 140,000 Chmese Chinese are no 
longer admitted to the States. 

G07EEN31IENX — The States form a Federal Bepnbhc Each State 
has its own Governor and Legislature, and may make laws affecting its 
own inhabitants only At the head of the Umted States Government is 
the President, who is elected by the people He is aided m his functions by 
a Congress of two Houses, chosen by the States according to their population. 

Alaska, having an area of over half a million square miles, is 
a mountainous territory, watered by the Yukon. This country 
has a olimate remarkably milder than eastern distncts in the 
same latitude. The chief products are furs, fish, and timber. 
The chief town is Sitka, with rather over 2,000 inhabitants. 

FOBEIGK POSSESSIONS — Porto Bico in the W Indies The Philip* 
pines, Ladrones, and one of the Caroline Group in the Eastern Arobipdago, 
taken from Spain in 1898 Hawaii also annexed in 1898 Tatuila and 
other Samoan Islands St Croix, St Thomas, and St John in the West Indies 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1 Describe from east to west the nature of the surface of the United 
States, naming the mountains, plams, and plateaux 

2 Describe the coast from Cape Cod to the mouth of the Mississippi, 

naming the chief physical features 

3 Draw a sketch*map of the Mississippi, mserting the chief tnbntaiies 

and towns, and indicating clearly the watersheds 

4 What articles of commerce are dealt with at the following ports — 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and New Orleans ^ 

B I Descnbe the Eocky Mountains, showing position, direction, height, 
and naming any connected ranges, together with highest peaks 

2 Show how the olimate of the Umted States affects the vegetable 

products, and indicate the distncts in which the most important 
crops are chiefly grown 

3 Name some of the chief imports and exports of the United States 

4 Give some account of Boston, Washington, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 

St Loms, and Kansas Cify 
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C 1 Name the chief mineral products and the States m 't^hich they are 
worked 

2 What aie the political divisions of the Umt-ed States, and how are 

they governed ’ 

3 Name the races most numerous in the United States, and show how 

they are distiibuted , also account foi the piesencc of each 

4 What do you know of the position and natiue of the Sierra Ne\ada, 

Coloiado Elver, The Frames, Long Island, and Hudson Kiver? 


MEXICO 

Long before intercourse sprang up between Europe and 
America, Mexico leacbed an advanced stage of cnubsation under 
a lace known as the Aztecs, now piactieally extinct. The 
rums of laige bmldings still to be seen in many parts of the 
country tell of their former greatness Eaily in the sixteenth 
century the Aztecs were defeated by the Spaniards, who invaded 
the country for the sake of its great mineial wealth. Spanish 
rule continued for three hundred years, but in 1821 Mexico was 
declared a repubho 

POSITIOE" Alfl) AEEA.— Mexico occupies the southein end of 
North America It is divided from the United States on the 
north by the Eiver Rio Grande and a hue passing along the 
Gila Repression On the south the political boundary is in 
Central America, the peninsula of Yucatan belonging to Mexico 
The area is 767,000 sq. miles, or about half the size of India 
without Burma. 

COAST-LINE — On the west the coast is locky, the shore water 
IS deep, and the haibours are good. The pemnsula of California, 
termmating m Cape San Lucas, is separated fiom the mainland 
by the Gulf of California, which is a submeiged continuation of 
the valley between the coast ranges and the Rocky Mountains of 
the United States. On the east the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
are low and bordered by islands and lagoons The peninsula cf 
Yucatan terminates in Cape Catoche 

RELIEE. — The mterior consists of a plateau between two 
mountain ranges which converge to the south, resembling the 
Deccan. The western range is the higher, and is called Sierra 
Madre The highest peaks are Popocatepetl (18,000 ft.) and 
Orizaba (17,700 ft.) The coast plain round Campeachy Bay 

0 a 2 
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widens to the south until it extends over the whole of the 
peninsula of Yucatan. 

DRAINAGE — The rivers are generally short, and of httle use 
m navigation, owing to the falls which occur where they leave 
the plateau on their way to the sea. The most important lake is 
Tezcuco, on the western shore of which stands the city of Mexico. 

CLIMATE AND RAINEALL. — The Tiopio of Cancer passes 
through the centre of the country , it hes therefore in the same 
latitude as India, but the proximity of the sea and the elevation 
of the inteiior are the footers which determine the chmate. 
Along the coast the chmate is teopical, but in the interior it varies 
with the altitude. The ranges which border the plateau deprive 
the winds of their moisture, and the country hes m the northern 
belt of calms , these facts account for a deficient rainfall except 
along the coast. 

VEGETATION follows the climate and varies with the eleva- 
tion. On the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, maize, rice, sugar, 
hemp, tobacco, and other tropical plants are grown. Higher up, 
where water is available, more temperate crops such as wheat, 
barley, and fruits are grown. In the drier parts, the cactus is 
almost the only plant, but this provides a useful fibre. The forests 
produce valuable hard and dye woods such as mahogany and 
logwood. 

ANIMAES. — A large area on the plateau is devoted to the 
rearing of domesho animals— horses, cattle, sheep, and goats. 

MINERALS —Mexico is very nch m minerals. The chief 
product IS silver, of which large quantities have been obtained for 
centuries. Mexico stands first m the world in the production of 
silver, and second in copper. Other important metals are gold 
and lead 

MANUFACTURES, — Cotton goods are now produced in 
increasing amount 

TRADE. — Since the construction of the railways from the 
coast to the plateau in recent years, Mexico has carried on an 
active trade with the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
other countries. The Mexican railways are remarkable for their 
great elevation and steep slopes. 

Imports.— iMauufacturcd goods, chiefly cotton, linen, and 
woollens, iron goods and machmeiy, and leathoi 
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Exports. — Silver, hemp, coffee, lead, hides, wood, and tobacco 
are the most valuable 

SEAPORTS.— Vera Cruz (24), upon the Bay of Oampeacby, 
IS the chief port, and is the outlet for the most thickly peopled 
part of Mexico. 

TOWNS —Mexico (344), upon Lake Tezciico, is the capital and by far 
the largest city It is an old city, having been founded by the Aztecs, who 
inhabited the country previous to its conquest by the Spaniards Guadala- 
jara has 101,000 and Puebla has 93,000 inhabitants 

POPULATION —Fifteen millions, oi 17 to a square mile 

The population is unevenly distributed, very large districts 
m the noith having but few people. 

PEOPLE —About one-fifth are whites of Spanish origin and the 
remainder either of pure Indian or mixed race All have equal piivileges 
in political matters 

GOVERNMENT — As in the United States, the various States of Mexico 
form a Federal Republic Each State controls its local affairs, whilst 
national concerns are controlled by a Congress of two Houses, with a 
President elected for foui years 


OBISTTEAL AMERICA 

The geographical region of Central America lies between the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Isthmus of Panama, that is, 
between the parallels of 10° and 20° N. As regards position 
it belongs rather to Noith than to South America, but geologically 
it forms a region to itself, the volcanic highlands of the mtenor 
being of more lecent foiination than the TYiain ranges of the 
continents which it now connects. 

SHAPE AND COAST-LINE. — In shape Cential America may 
bo compared to Noith America on a small scale — wide in the 
north, where Yucatan divides the great inland sea into two parts, 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caiibbean Sea, and tapering to the 
south. The east coast is more irregular than the west, but both 
ha^e a number of indentations, so that Central America, like 
North America, has a long coast-line relatively to area The 
east coast is generally low, with narrow, shallow, and difficult 
harbours , the ^^cst is locky with open and deep harbours. 

RELIEF.— The interior is mountainous The mam ridge 
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which attains a height of 14,000 feet, is of volcanic origin, and 
IS nearer the west than the east coast IVom this chain spurs 
run out to the east, the highlands ending in a low plateau in 
Yucatan, and sloping down to marshy coast plains in Honduras 
and Nicaiagua. The rivers are geneially shoit and rapid, with 
falls where they leave the plateau, but the abundant rainfall gives 
them a regular supply of water. The chief liver is San Juan, 
which drains Lake ITicaiagua. 

THE EAHAMA CANAL.— The great length of America with- 
out water communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans has proved a bar to the commercial advancement of the 
west coast of the two continents, just as the length of the Old 
World contments prevented the commercial development of the 
Far East before the opemng of the Suez Canal. For this reason, 
the construction of a canal thiough Central America was long 
contemplated The San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua pro- 
vide a natural waterway to within thirteen miles of the Pacific 
coast, but the volcanic nature of the country to be traversed 
caused the consideration of this loute to be given up The 
Isthmus of Panama is the narrowest and lowest part of Central 
America, and here a canal has been constructed The difficulty 
of the undertaking consisted in excavating the hilly core of the 
isthmus, wdreie the banks of the canal are from 200 to 300 ft 
high for a distance of seven miles The canal brings the 
ports of Western America very much nearer the Atlantic ports 
and Europe 

CLIMATE. — The prevailing winds are the moist trade-winds 
which give heavy rain during the summer months when the sun 
is north of the Equator. The seasons are very similar to those 
of India, wet and dry penods recurring with great regularity 
The rainfall and the temperature decrease from the sea towards 
the rntenor. On the coast plains the chmate is hot and humid, 
like that of Madras or Bombay ; it rs temperate on the outer 
bills, and cold on the mountains. 

■^GETATION — The tropical heat and hea^7 rainfall cause 
a luxuriant vegetation, which varies in type according to elevation. 
On the eastern lowlands the chief cultivated plant is cacao, but 
many tropical ciops, such as rice, sugar, maize, tobacco and 
cotton are also extensively grown The plantam flourishes, and 
the forests produce mahogany and other fancy woods, and ludia- 
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rubber. In the low lulls coffee is the chaiacteiistic pUut, tho 
conditions being similar to those in Coorg. The highest culti- 
vated lauds pioduce wheat, bailey and other grams. On the 
plateau pasture is abundant, and large numbers of aumials are 
reared and exported. 

MIEfERAIS — These are at piesent undeveloped, but gold 
and silver aie the most extensively worked. 

POLITICAL Divisions — ^In addition to a poition of Mexico, 
Gential America contains the six Repubhcs of Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Pica, San Salvador and Panama, 
and the Biitish possession of Biitish Honduias These vary 
greatly in size The fiist three aie between 40,000 and 60,000 
squai e miles in aiea , Costa Rica is 23,000 squai’e miles 

POPTJLATIOn — The total population is neaily 5 millions. 

This IS very unevenly distributed, for San Salvador has a total of oier 
a million and an aveiage of over 110 per sqviaic mile , while the average 
of Nicaragua and Hondmas is only about S per square mile 

COMMERCE. — ^The Imports are mostly manufactuied goods 
from the United States, the Umted Kmgdom, Germany, and 
France, and of exports coffee is the most valuable, bananas, 
silver, and cattle bemg next m importance, 

SEAPORTS. — Tbeie are many smaU ports upon the Atlanho 
coast, but they nearly all suffer from sand-banks, obstructing the 
passage of vessels. The chief are TruxiUo, Greytown, and Panama. 

TOWNS Ouatemola (%) is the laigest town m the Ceutiol American 
States and is the capital of the Republic of the same name 

Leon (G3), the old capital of Nicaiagua, like San Salvador, has suffered 
much fiom earthquakes 

Tho uliolo of Contial America and a largo part of Mexico are very subject to 
disturbances of the earth's crust, often with disastrous results 

British Honduras is a British Cromi Colony on the west side 
of the Bav of Honduras, and consists of a coast-strip with an 
area^ of 8,596 sq. miles It is very unhealthy for Europeans, 
but is leiy valuable on account of the forests of mahogany and 
dyewoods, which aie the chief wealth of the colony, and are 
largely exported. 

The chief town, Belize, is the only port with a good harbour 
on a long stretch of coast-hne. 
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THE WEST IHDIBS 

GENEEAI DESCRIPTION.— The term West Indies com- 
prises the veiy numerous islands which he m the North Atlantic 
Ocean between North and South America. They vary in size 
from mere locks and islets to the island of Cuba, which is nearly 
twice as large as Ceylon. 

Most of these islands have been formed by volcanic action, 
and aie mountainous , but the Bahamas, a very extensive gioup, 
are of coral formation. 

Their fertihty and beauty have caused the West Indies to 
be much desired by European Powers , and, consequently, with 
the exception of Hayti, Cuba, and Porto Rico, most of the islands 
are Euiopean Possessions 

The name ‘West Indies’ "nas applied by Christopher Columbust 
under the impression that he had reached the islands to the south-east of 
India 

CLIMATE.— Tropical, but tempered by coohng sea-breezes. 
There are two seasons, wet and dry The rainfall in the wet 
season is fiequent and veiy abundant, with severe thundei- 
stoims. 

PRODUCTIONS —The wealth of the West Indies is almost 
entirely vegetable. Minerals are but little worked, and animal 
food IS laigely imported. 

Vegetable. — Almost every tropical crop is produced, either 
for home consumption or for export. The most valuable are 
sugar, tobacco, cacao, coffee, spices, and fruits, such as pine- 
apples, limes, bananas, manges, and coco-nuts. Yams and other 
roots are laigely grown and consumed by the Negioes 

DIVISIONS — (rt) The Greater Antilles, consisting of Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hayti, and Porto Rico. 

[b] The lessei Antilles, consisting of the Leeward and 
Windward groups 

(c) The Bahamas 

HOW OWNED.- -Hayti is divided into two important repub- 
lics, The lemaimng islands (except Cuba, which is nou inde 
pendent) are colonies of the folloinng nations — 1. The United 
States 2 Great Britain 3 Prance. 4. Holland. 

The United States own Porto Rico and three small iblands. 
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Great Biitain owns Jamaica, the Bahamas, and more than a 
dozen other important islands, of which Trinidad, Dommica, 
Barbados, and St. Lucia are the largest. 

France owns Guadalonpe and Hartiniqne and some smaller 
islands. 

The chief Butch island is Curacao. 

COMMEECE.— The imports are manufactured goods and 
various food substances, such as meat, salt fish, rice, and flour, 
and the exports are the products of the plantations, especially 
sugar, with rum and molasses, coffee, tobacco, and fimits. 

TOWNS —Havana (324), the capital of Cuba, js the largest town in the 
West Indies, and is an important seaport. It has a large Spanish popula- 
tion, and is chiefly famous for the manufacture of cigars 

!Port*au.PTince and San Domingo, in Hayti; the former the capital oi 
Hayti Bepublic, the latter of San Domingo 

Kingston (57), the capital of Jamaica, possesses a good harbour. 

POPTJLATIOIT, — ^The population is about five millions, and 
the people consist of various Europeans, Negroes and half* 
castes, and Asiatic ooobes who are imported to work on the 
plantations. The Negroes form the great bulk of the population, 


EXAMINATION PAPEES 

A 1 Describe the surface of Mesico and show the effect of the relief upon 
the chmate 

2 Name the States of Central America, and say what yon can of their 

people and government 

3 Name the animal, vegetable, and mineral products of Mexico, and 

indicate the localities m which they are most abundant 

4 Draw a map of Central America, and show the position of each of the 

States and also of Yucatan, Lake Nicaragua, Popocatapetl, Vera 
Cruz, and Truxillo 

B. 1 State the divisions, natural and political, and the position of the West 
Indies 

2 Give some account of British Honduras, stating its position, size, 

products, climate, and chief town 

3 Mention any circumstances that have contributed to the growth of 

Mexican commerce , name the principal exports, and the countries 
aith which the foreign trade is cliieflv carried on 

4 Compare and contrast the West with the East Indies m as manj 

respects as you can 
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SOUTH AMERICA 

G-ENEEAL DESCRIPTIOlf. — In shape and configuration 
South America bears a lemarkable resemblance to North Amenea 
(see page 376), but m position and chmate it bears a general 
similarity to the continent of Africa, The latter continent 
extends over 72 degrees of latitude j South America extends over 
about 67 degrees from about 12f N lat. to 54® S. lat. In South 
America, the Equator hea to the north of the hne of greatest 
breadth, in Africa it lies to the south of it, The great pro- 
tuberance to the east of South America lies almost exactly 
opposite the great indentation to the west of Africa. Both 
continents have a very regular outhne, the proportion of coast- 
hne to area in each case being very small. Considering the 
fertihty of the soil over the greater part of the area, the popula- 
tion of South America is small, being under 40 millions or less 
than 6 to the square mile, 

fiOUNBABIES, With the exception of the narrow isthmus 
of Panama, South America is entirely bounded by the sea— the 
Pacific Ocean on the west, and the Caribbean Sea and Atlantic 

Ocean on the north and east Its area is seven million square 
miles. 

COAST-LINE. Although the coast-line of South AmsT^ca is, 
on the whole, remarkably leguiar, the east coast differs from the 
west. To within a few miles of the southern extremity, the 
west coast shelves down rapidly to a great depth. The ocean 
bordering the east coast is, on the other hand, comparatively 
shallow, and sand reefs and salt lagoons fringe the shores at 
intervals. Nearly all the islands are m the south, and the 
west coast of Patagoma resembles the coast of Norway with its 
fjords and innumerable islands. 

The Caribbean Sea is the south-eastern half of the great 
mland sea of Amenea It is enclosed by the peninsula of Yucatan 
and the chain of the Greater and Lesser AntiUes which ends in 
the island of Trinidad off the mouth of the Biver Orinoco. The 
shores here are generaUy high, the northern termination of the 
ndes. The Gulf of Darien, and the Gulf of Maracaybo, which 
IS connected bj a nariow strait with Lake Maiacaybo, are the 
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only large openings. Cape Gallinas, the most northerly pomt of 
the continent, projects between them. 

From the mouth of the Onnoco, with its large delta, to Cape 
San Roque, the shore is mostly low and hned with mangrove 
swamps. The wide and shallow contmental shelf and the sand 
reefs at the eastern extremity of the continent lender navigation 
difficult in places. The wide estuaries of the Amazon and 
Tocantins rivers are passed with the large island of Marajo 
between them Just south of Gape San Eoque is Gape Branco, 
the most easterly pomt. From heie to the mouth of the La Plata 
the coast plain is narrow with the high background of the Eastern 
Highlands Cape Frio divides this stretch of coast into two 
nearly equal poitions. The chief poits passed are Femambuco, 
Bahia, and Rio de Janeiro, the last-named with perhaps the 
finest harbour m the woild On opposite sides of the La Plata 
estuary are Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. 

The remamder of the eastern coast is more indented, and 
much of it has a stony beach The laige opemngs are Gulf San 
Matias and the Gulf of St George. Here again the continental 
shelf widens, and includes the Falkland Islands and the aichi- 
pelago at the south of the continent. The most southerly point 
of the mainland is Cape Froward. 

Terra del Fuego, a large island separated fiom the mainland 
by the Strait of Magellan, 400 miles long, hes m the path of 
the stoims for which these latitudes aie renowned. The navi- 
gation of the stiaits is so difficult that sailors often take the more 
stormy passage round Cape Horn. 

The Fuegians, or Canoe Indians, are a very degraded incc, much inferior 
to the Patagonians or Horse Indians of the mainland Then dvscihngs and 
bocits are very rude, and their food consists of shellfish, sea birds’ eggs and 
hsh They live almost entirely in their boats 

From Gape Horn to Chiloe Island, the coast is indented with 
numerous fjoid-hke opemngs similar to those on the coast of 
Norway, and is fiinged with islands including the Chonos Archi- 
pelago. The high background of the Andes with a veiy nanow” 
coast plain shelving down steeply into very deep w^ator continues 
along the whole of the Pacific boidei of the continent The 
direction is almost due north past the J uan Fernandez Is. as for 
as the 18fch parallel, where a large outcuivo commences, which 
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reaches its westerly point in Cape Parma, ]ust south of the Gulf 
of Guayaquil, the only large opening on the whole coast. Six 


Fig 119 —South Ajierica Relief 



hundred miles to the west, and on the Equator, are the Galapagos 
Islands, belonging to Ecuador. In the extreme north the Gulf 
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of Panama fills m the curve of the isthmus between Central and 
South America 

Only one continent — Africa — ^has a smaller proportion of 
coasthne to area than South America. 

RELIEF. — The general slope of the surface is from the high 
ridge of the Andes in the west towaids the east. In the eastern 
half of Brazil the surface is varied by a succession of ranges 
connected by upland plains. There is also a highland region in 
the north runmng east and west and forming the northern 
boundary of the Amazon basin 

MOTTE'TAIN’S.— The Andes foim the southern portion of the 
great chain which traverses America fiom the Behring Sea to 
Cape Horn. From the north-western corner of South America, 
proceeding southward, the range consists — first, of three parallel 
chains, next of two chains, and lastly of one line of peaks. Be- 
tween the chains of the Andes he very high tablelands Through- 
out the whole length the western coast-strip is narrow, in places 
remarkably so. The highest peaks are Aconcagua, 23,000 ft. , 
Sorata and Chimborazo, both ovei 20,000 ft Many of the Andes 
are active volcanoes 

The Brazilian Mountains consist of numerous ranges, mostly 
fioiii north to south, of a height langing to about 7,000 ft or 
8,000 ft 

The Northern Mountains are of consideiable height , but 
owing to the dense vegetation clotlnng their sides, they are 
difficult to explore, and httle is known of them 

PLATEAUX. — The tableland of Titicaca is a huge tract of 
very high land bordeied by two ranges of the Andes in about the 
middle of the system 

The Campos of Brazil aie the uplands vhich connect the 
vaiious ranges of moun tarns of that country, and ascend with 
mci easing elevations from the coast to the inland parts 

PLAINS. — The Llanos are the lou -lying plains which form 
the gieat part of the basin of the Orinoco 

The Selvas aie the forest plains, which extend for hundreds of 
miles upon either side of the Amazon 

The Pampas are vide grassy tracts, occupying the southern 
portion of the Argentme Eepubhe. 
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The Great Shingle Desert fills up a large part of Patagonia, 
and IS very barren 

BIVERS.~The situation of the great range of the Andes 
parallel to and very near the west coast causes the drainage of the 
continent to be towards the Atlantic All the stieams flowing 
into the Pacific Ocean are short, rapid, and commercially useless. 

The physical map on page 480 shows three great di’ainage 
areas — those of the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the La Plata. The 
basins of the Orinoco and the Amazon are separated by the 
Northern Highlands, and those of the Amazon and La Plata by 
low spurs of the Brazihan mountains, but the water-par tmg is 
in neither case very defimte, the Oiinoeo connecting with the 
Negro, and the southern tiibukiies of the Amazon with the 
Paraguay in the wettest season. 

1 The Orinoco has a course of 1,200 miles, and flows through 
the Llanos, which it feitihses by its annual floods The mam 
stream is navigable for about 1,000 miles, and ships can pass 
along several of the mouths of the delta 

2. The Amazon.— This mighty river drains an area nearly 
half as large again as the Indian Empire It rises among the 
highest of the Peruvian Andes, and after flowing for 700 miles 
through the mountam region, it reaches the plains with a width 
of half a mile It receives numeious great tiibutaiies, some of 
which are as large and dram as extensive an area as the great 
rivers of India. On the left bank are the Yapura and the Negro, 
and on the right bank are the Purus and Jlladeira from the 
Andes, the Tapajos and the Xingu from the Brazihan Highlands, 
and the Tocantins, which falls into the western arm of the estuary. 
The nver and its tiibutaries drain the legion of the Selvas, which 
they periodically inundate. The main stieam is navigable for 
2,600 miles fiom its mouth, and with its tiibutaries it furnishes, 
hke the Mississippi in North America, a splendid means of 
commumcation with the mterior The volume of water discharged 
by the Amazon is larger than that of any other river in the 
world, and its current of fresh water can be distinguished for a 
long distance from the land The Amazon is remarkable for its 
tidal wave which often ascends the river like a wall several feet 
high. The tide reaches above the junction of the Tapajos with 
the main stream. 

8. The La Plata is formed by the junction of the Parana 
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With the TTrngnay. The Parana rises in Brazil and receives the 
Paraguay which nses further to the north. Both these streams 
are joined by several tributaries from the Andes and the Brazihan 
Mountams before reaching the estuary into which the Uruguay 
also flows The total length of this river from the most distant 
source is 2,800 miles, and both the Parana and Paraguay are 
navigable for very long distances. These nvers provide a very 
valuable means of brmging the products of the Central States to 
the sea The shallowness of the estuary is a serious drawback, 
but this IS being remedied by dredging and other works. The 
chief ports are Monte Video and Buenos Ayres on the estuary, and 
large vessels can reach Bosano on the Parana. 

There aie several smaller areas of dramage 

1. The Magdalena, with its tributary the Oanca, drains the 
treble chain at the northern end of the Andes. 

2 Several streams, the longest of which is the Essegnibo, 
drain the northern slope of the Gmana Highlands. 

8 The Fardnahyba and the San Francisco flow north-east 
from the Brazihan Highlands, 

4 The south of the continent is drained by several rivers of 
moderate length, of which the chief are the Colorado and the 
Hegro. 

5. The Bohvian Plateau is an area of inland dramage into 
Lakes Titicaca and Aullagas These are the only lakes of 
impoitance in the continent 

CLIMATE ANI) RAnfFALL. — Three-quarters of the sur- 
face of South America lies between the tropics, and has an 
abundant rainfall and a high temperature at aU seasons. In the 
higher western portion, the chmate varies from hot to cool as the 
ranges are ascended , Quito, at a height of over 9,000 feet on the 
Equator, enjoys a dehghtful climate all the year round. North 
of latitude 30® S the south-east trade-winds prevail, and brmg 
copious lams to the whole of the northern half of the continent 
except the interior of the Brazihan Highlands, and the eastern 
slopes of the Andes These heavy equatorial rams feed the great 
nver systems South of the Tropic of Capncorn the Brazihan 
coast receives the heaviest rainfall; a hne across the continent 
from the estuary of the La Plata to the Gulf of Guayaquil 
separates the lainy area of the east from the drier regions to the 
west. The dry El Gran Chaco plain, and the Desert of Atacama 
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are on the Tropic of Capiicorn (Compare the position of the 
Kalahari Desert, and the Great Sandy Desert of Austraha ) 

South of latitude 30° S the prevailing winds are the ' brave 
west winds,’ and the western side of the Andes leceives the ram, 
while the eastern plains, the Pampas and the Steppes, and 
Shingle Desert of Patagonia, are dry 

It should be noticed that the climate of South Ameiica is 
in many respects similai to that of Afiica, the most striking 
difference being the absence of a great desert in the noith of the 
former continent This and other minor differences aie chieil}’ 
due to— (1) the position of South America, twsnty-hve degrees, 
further south, (2) the Equator crossing the continent to the north 
and not to the south of the widest part, and (3) the chief higli- 
lands forming a ridge along one side, and hot a plateau over the 
whole of the continent 

The difference between the climatic conditions of Noith and 
South America is due to the fact that m Noith America the 
widest pa-rt of the continent is remote from the Equator, some of it 
within the Arctic Circle— distance fiom the sea and high latitude 
accounting for very severe winters ; while in South America, the 
narrowest portion, and most distant fiom the Equator, is more 
than ten degrees from the Antarctic Circle, with the result that 
no part of the coast of South Ameiica is ever icebound 

VEGETATION. — The vegetation ovei a great pa it of South 
America resembles in its distnbution that of Africa Both 
continents have a vast central forest area, wuth a wide belt ox 
open grass land to the north and south 

The tropical area of hea\7 rainfall m South America coincides 
with the basin of the Amazon, and is called the selvas. This is 
one great forest, where the trees and ^egetatlon are generally so 
thick as to be impenetrable, and wheie animal, bird, and insect 
life are undisturbed. The forest products are of great lalue— 
beautiful cabmet woods, such as mahogany, rosewood, ebony, 
dyewoods, such as logwood, and rubber. Brazil is tlie 
largest rubber -producing country of the w’orld Tlie cultnatcd 
lands of Brazil grow’ tropical plants, cacao, from which cocoa is 
made, rice, maize, sugar, and tobacco. Coffee is the most 
important, half the woild’s supply comes fiom Brazil Fruits, 
such as oranges and bananas, arc plentiful, and the coconut 
flouiishes along the oceanic border 
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Noriili and south of the forest area aie giassy and cultivated 
lands. The extensive natural pasture lands aie called llanos in 
the basin of the Orinoco, and pampas in the Argentine These 
provide sustenance for large numbers of cattle, sheep, and hoises. 

The cultivated lands of the north produce tropical plants, 
cocoa, sugar, maize, coffee, and tobacco. Venezuela grows the 
finest cocoa m the world, and the chief export from Guiana is 
sugar and its products 

The summer rams in the Argentine are smted to the success 
of grain crops, and wheat and maize are exported m increasing 
quantities , maize is the only indigenous American grain Para- 
guay tea 01 mate is extensively used as a beverage Tapioca is 
produced from the root of the manioc or cassava 

The Andes are thickly forested up to the limit of trees, the 
height of which varies with the latitude. Cinchona is the bark 
of a tree native to Peru, and the Peiuvian Andes are the oiiginal 
home of the potato. 

South America is remarkable for the number of its indigenous 
plants which have been successfully transferred to other parts of 
the world. The chief are cocoa, tapioca, tobacco, maize, cinchona, 
and the potato. 

Animals. — The native wild ammals are very numerous, the 
variety of species very great, and many of the species are found 
only m South America The forest trees are alive with monkeys 
and birds, such as toucans and macaws, while many large 
ammals range the woods Snakes of all sizes abound. Many 
kinds of ammals bve on the great plains, from the wild horses 
and cattle, descended from European tame ancestors, to small 
burrowing animals. The birds, too, range from the large 
running rhea, something like the ostnch, roaming over the 
plains, and the condor of the Andes, to the myriads of tiny 
humming birds which live m the forests The great mountain 
ranges have their pecuhar animals, as the llama, which is used 
as a beast of burden in the high western passes South America 
possesses no animal so large as the elephant, giiaffe, or rhinoceros, 
but has some species of the cat-tribe— the jaguar and puma— 
that are second only to the lion and tiger for size and ferocity. 

Horses, cattle and sheep are reared in great numbers on the 
grassy plains of the north and south, giving nse to a large trade 
in wool, hides skins, and meat 
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Minerals. — The chief niiiieials worked are silver in Bohvici, 
Chile, and Peru, copper in Chile, tin m Bohvia, nitrate of soda 
in Chile, precious stones in Biazil, emeralds in Colombia Gold 
18 found in various parts, chiefly in the Andes, and in Venezuela 
and Brazil 

POPULATION.— It IS difficult to estimate the population, 
because so many of the people hve in a saiage or half -savage 
condition , but the total is supposed to be less than 88 , 000 , 000 . 

A very large proportion are Indians and Indian half-teceds Spaniards 
and Portuguese are the most numerous of the Europeans, and there are 
a good many English, Dutch, and Erench Theie ore many negroes m 
Brazil and the Northern States generally 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION —Roads are bad in the plains and 
amongst the mountains. The rivers afford many thousand miles of navi 
gable channels, though many are so shallow that steamers of very light 
draught propelled by stem wheels are used Railways are being extended, 
but there are enormous tiaots still lemote from any lailway system 

THE COUNTRIES IN SOUTH AMERICA, WITH THEIR CAPITALS 


Country 

Capital 

Brazil 

, . Rio de Joneiio 

British Guiana 

, . Georgetown 

Dutch Guiana (Sunnam) . 

. Paiamaiibo 

French Guiana (Cayenne) 

Cayenne 

Venezuela 

, . Caracas 

Colombia 

. Bogota 

Ecuador 

. Quito 

Peru 

. Lima 

Bolivia 

, Sucre 

Chile 

. Santiago 

Argentine Bcpublic 

. Buenos Ayres 

Uruguay 

. Monte Video 

Paraguay 

. , Asuncion 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A 1 Name and describe the gieat plains of South America, stating then 
position 

2 Draw a skelch-map of South America, inserting the chief mountaii) 

ranges and iiveis 

3 Desenhe the climate of Sontli Ameiica, compaiing it, as far as 

possible, with that of Africa 

t Give some account of the mid and domestio animals of South 
America, shoving tneir oismoution. and mentioning any peca 
horities 
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$. i. Write an account of the iroiintam systems of South America 
2 , Describe the La Plata and the streams which unite to form it 
8. Descnbe a voyage from the mouth of the Orinoco to the Galapagos 
Islands, mentionmg the chief capes, openings, islands, and har< 
hours passed on the way, and giving alternative loutes round the 
south of the contment 

4 Name the chief vegetable products which enter mto the commerce of 
South America 


SOUTH AMERICAN STATES 

With the exception of Guiana, the States of South America 
ate independent repubhcs They may be classified, according 
to their physical pecuharities, as follows • — 

If Brazil — The land of the Selvas and Campos. 

2- Venezuela and Guiana.— The country of the Llanos and 
Vorthem mountain System. 

8. Ecuador, Colombia, Fern, and Bolivia.— The Andean 
States, each including a part of the Montana. 

4. Chile.— The Western Coast Strip. 

6. Argentine Eepublio, Paraguay, and Fruguay.— The 
States of the Great Southern Flams. 

Guians IB divided mto three colonies, owned by Britam, France, and 
Holland 

The ITontaSa is the region of thickly wooded bills on the eastern side ol the 
Andea 

Each of the above dirisions has its own distinctive ciunato and productions 

FOLITICAL FEATUEES.— 1 Government —South America 
oontams ten repubhcs, viz — all the countries mentioned above 
except Guiana. Each has a President and two Houses of 
Legislation. 

2. Eeligion. — The Spamsh origin of a large section of the 
population accounts for the prevalence of the Eoman Cathohc 
rehgion. 

BRAZIL 

FOSmON AED SIZE.-Brazil may be said, roughly, to 
form the Basin of the Amazon, though the upper waters of the 
^Lndean tributaries he beyond the Brazihan frontier, and the 
streams which form the La Plata have a considerable course in 
Southern Brazil 
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The area is over 3,000,000 sq. miles, or nearly half the con- 
tinent of South America, and more than three-fourths of the size 
of Europe. 

PHYSICAL PEATUEES. — The surface is about equally 
divided into the Selvas, or low forest plains on both sides of the 
Amazon, and the Campos, or tablelands of the east and south. 
The Campos he between long ranges of hills, which gradually 
increase in height towards the mterior, and the productions are 
very different from those of the Selvas The coast-line is very 
destitute of good harbours for long distances, especially along 
the north The harbour of Eio de Janeiro is excellent. In 
addition to the Amazon the San Prancisco, which flows into 
the east coast, is an important nver. 

PEODITCTIOE’S.— The chief cultivated districts are m the 
low regions round the coast, and on the Campos which are 
nearest to the sea. The most valuable crops are coffee, much 
the most important, sogar, tobacco, cotton, and manioc, from 
the root of which tapioca is obtamed 

Of forest products the chief are india-rubber and many 
varieties of timber. 

The minerals of Brazil are valuable, but are httle worked. 
Some gold is obtamed 

TEADE — The foreign commerce of Brazil and of all the other South 
American States is almost entirely limited to an exchange of the products 
of the fields and plantations, forests and mines, for the manufactured goods 
of Europe and the United States 

The internal trade of Brazil is small, owing to the difficulties of com- 
mumcation and the simple needs of the tribes inhabiting the mtenor 

Imports. — ^Manufactured textile goods, especially of cotton; 
iron goods and machmery. 

Exports. — Coffee, nearly three-quarters of the total, sugar, 
tobacco, and forest products. 

Towns — All the large towns are on or near the coast, and 
are mostly seaports. 

Bio de Janeiro (1,000), the capital,i& finely situated, and has much trade 
Pemamhnco (150) and Bahia (290) are the outlets for a well-cultiiated and 
populous district, producing, and to some extent manufacturing, cotton. 
Other busy ports are Para, which exports rubber, and Ceara 
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POPtriATIOir.— About 24 millions, consisting of whites of 
Portuguese descent, Negroes, AineiiCiiu-Indians, and half-breeds. 

VENEZUELA AND GUIANA 

POSITION AND SIZE.— These countries comprise almost 
all the noithern highland region, bordeied in Venezuela by the 
Llanos of the Orinoco and m Guiana by a low coast-strip. 
Venezuela is nearly 893,000 sq miles in extent, or two-ninths 
the area of the Indian Empiie. Gmana is divided into British, 
Prenoli, and Dutch Colonies 

British Guiana is somewhat laigei than the united aiea of French and 
Dutch Guiana 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.— The moroitains aie steep, and 
covered with veiy dense forests The highest peak is over 
8,000 ft high 

Many rivers flow from them to the north, especially m 
Guiana, wheie the heat and plentiful moisture combine to make 
the soil very feitile In Venezuela the Llanos are wide, and 
become very haid and barren in the diy season The chief 
iivei of Guiana is the Essequibo 

PRODUCTS. — The pioduets include the crops of the tropical 
regions, forest products as m Biazil, and ammal pioduets of the 
cooler glassy tablelands. The chief aie coffee, sugai', cocoa, 
spices, and india-iubber. 

British Guiana and Venezuela also produce gold, the former 
in increasing, and the lattei in decieasmg amounts. 

The Venezuelan pearl fishery is veiy valuable. 

TRADE. — ^Exports.— Raw products of plantations, foiests, and 
mines 

Imports —Manufactured goods and articles of food 

The latter are largely inipoi led into Guiana foi consumption by the 
Negroes and Indian and Chinese coohes on the sugai and other plantations 

TOWNS —Caracas (85) is the capital of Venezuela, and is 
situated amongst some hills near the sea Its port is La 
Guayra 

In British Guiana the capital and chief town is Geoigetown, 
on the Demerara River In Dutch Guiana, Paramaribo, upon 
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the Sunnam Eiver, is the capital, and in French Guiana the 
capital IS Cayenne, 

P0PULATI01Sr.~In Venezuela over 2| miUions, of whom 
800,000 are Indians The whites are mostly of Spamsh descent 
In Guiana the total population is under 400,000, of whom more 
than three-fourths aie in Bntish territory. A large number of 
East Indian and Chinese coolies are employed on the plantations 
m the low hot districts There are some Arab convicts in 
French Gmana 

French Guiana is much behind the other colonies in population and value of 
products 

" COIrOOIA, ECUADOE, PERTT, AND BOLIVIA 

These are all Andean States, as also is Chile, but they differ 
from the latter in moludmg the hilly forest region which hes 
immediately to the east of the great mountain system, and is 
known as the Montana. 

This circumstance and the situation of Chile to the south of the tropics cause 
a marked difierence in the climate and prodnotiions of Chile compared with the 
former oountnes Cble will therefore be treated separately 

PHYSICAL FEATirRES.-In Colombia and Ecuador the 
Andes consist of two parallel ranges, enclosing a lofty table- 
land, which has a temperate climate, and is the home of most 
of the inhabitants In Peru and Bolivia there aie three langes, 
with inteivemng plateaux. The largest tableland is that of 
Titicaca, upon which is the lake of the same name The eastern 
portion of Colombia extends into the Llanos of the Orinoco 
The eastern parts of Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia are drained by 
the Amazon and its feeders The coast-hne is very unbroken, 
with deep water coming up close to the land> and with very few 
good harbours 

PRODITCTS.— 1. Cultivated.— Coffee, sugar, cotton, and 
tobacco are all important ciops 

Forest. — India-rubber (m the Montana) and cinchona 

A remarkable decline in the export of cinchona, or Peruvian bark, has 
taken place in recent years through the cultnation of the tree in India 
Ceylon, and the East Ibdics 

2. Animal.— Cattle aie numerous, and hides are exported 
Wool from the alpaca and vicuna is a valuable product 
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3. Mineral — All these countries are rich m minerals, but they 
are little worked, owing to the extreme badness of the roads and 
the great difficulty of makmg railways. 

Silver IS produced in large quantities, and gold in less 
amounts. The deposits of gnano and nitrate of soda formerly 
belonging to Peru and Bolivia have mostly been tiansfened to 
the possession of Chile. 

COMMERCE. — The natural wealth is great, but the exchange 
of the products of the soil and names for foreign goods is much 
hindered by the great elevation of much of the sm’face and the 
steepness of the slopes from the coast Some railways have 
been constructed, and steamers navigate a few of the nvers, but 
the total commeice is small in proportion to the extent of these 
States. 

Imports. — Manufactm*ed goods, chiefly from the Umted 
Kingdom, United States, Germany, and France 

Exports. — Coffee, sugar, cacao, tobacco, hides, silver, and gold ; 
others are india-rubber, cinchona, and cotton. 

SEAFOBXS —In Colombia, Cartagena is the most unpoitant 

In Ecuador, Guayaquil is the chief 

In Peru, Callao, the poit of Lima, and Uollendo have the bulk of the 
trade 

Bolivia now has no port, but eairies on most of hei trade thiough Anca, 
in Peiu 

OTHER TOWNS —Bogota (123), the capital of Colombia, is 8,500 ft 
above the sea level, and has a lovely chmate 

Quito (70), the capital of Ecuadoi, is smiilarly situated Communica- 
tion with the coast fiom Quito is very difficult, and the obstacles against 
making a railway are veiy great 

lima (140), the capital of Peiu, is an old city of Spanish foundation 
It IS situated in a volcanic region, and consequently suffers from earth- 
qaahes 

la Paz (78) is the laigest town m Boli\ la, but the piesent capital is 
Sucre. 

CHILE 

POSITION AND SIZE —Chile extends along the western 
coast of South America for over 2,500 miles, and has a width 
which in no part reaches 200 miles, and is in some places less 
than 100 miles The area is just undei 800,000 sq miles The 
eastern boundary is the highest ndge of the Andes Both sides 
of the Magellan Strait are Ohihan territory. 
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PHYSICAL PEATURES. — ^Ihe surface consists almost en 
tdrely of ranges of hills projectmg vrestwards from the Andes, 
with extensive valleys between them The high Andean peaks 
include many volcanoes, some of which are active, and the 
country is extremely subject to earthquakes. The highest moun* 
tain IS Aconcagua (23,000 ft ), the loftiest peak m South America. 
The nvers are of necessity short and rapid, and very few of them 
continue to flow throughout the year. The surface can be divided 
mto three portions. 

(<z) The northern part, very dry, and embracmg the Desert of 
Atacama This region is chiefly of value for the abundance of 
mtrates. 

(&) The central strip, with a sufficient rainfall, the home of 
most of the popnlation, and the chief area of cultivation. 

(c) The southern stnp, mtersected by ^ords and mcluding 
many islands, largely covered with dense forests, 

PRODDCTS.— 1. The chief crops are wheat and barley, 
maize, wine and fruits, such as orpges, peaches, and apples 

The climate resembles that of Spam, and there is thus a similantj' m then 
products 

2. MmeraL — ITitrate of soda, copper, silver, and coal are 
the chief, 

8. Animal. — Cattle and sheep aie largely reared 

COIOIERCE.— Owmg to the energy of the people, the abun 
dance of mineral products, and the nearness of all parts to the 
sea, the foreign trade is large. 

Imports, — ^Manufactured goods, especially cottons and wool- 
lens, and maohinery. Cattle, coal, and refined sugar are also 
imported. 

Exports. — Nitrates, copper and silver, wheat and barley, 
hides. 

The trade is mostly vnth the United Kingdom Gennauy, the United 
States of America, France, and Peru 

SEAPORTS —There are many ports, but the two chief are 
Valparaiso (180), the centre of the import trade, and Iquique (10), 
from which the great bulk of the mineral produce is exported. 

CAPITAL.— Santiago (332) is an inland town to the east of 
Valparaiso. 
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POPTJLATIOIT --3,500,000, or about lO to a square rmlo. 

There are comparatively few Indians or Negroes, but a large mixture of 
Europeans and white natives of the other South American States 

The countiy has enjoyed a much more settled government than most of 
the other States, and is very prosperous 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, PARAGUAY, AND URUGUAY 

POSITION AND SIZE. — These three republics occupy the 
whole of the southern part of South America south of Bolivia 
and Brazil and east of Chile. The Argentine Republic is next in 
size to Brazil, being 1,136,000 sq miles, or five-eighths the area 
of the Indian Empue , Paraguay is 98,000 sq. miles, and Uruguay 
72,000 sq miles. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. — The great bulk of this region 
consists of vast plains, sloping from the Andes towards the 
Atlantic Ocean, and bearing various names. These p1a.ing differ 
widely in appearance and productiveness, In the northern part is 
a Wide stretch of open foiest land, known as The Great Hunting 
Ground , m the centre are the grassy Pampas, and southward is 
a shingly desert. The chief rivers are the Parana, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay, which form the La Plata estuary. 

Paraguay and Uruguay resemble in their eastern portions 
the neighhourmg Campos of Brazil The coast-line is generally 

low, and the sea shallow, especially near the great estuary of the 
La Plata. 

PRODUCTS. ^The summers are hot, particularly in the 
northern parts; but the chief products are those of temperate 
regions. 

1. Vegetable. Wheat, maize, and barley are largely grown 
m all three Siates. Sugar in the Argentine Eepubhc and 

- Paraguay. Mate or Paraguay tea, manioc, and oranges also in 
Paraguay. 

2 Animal. Cattle, sheep, and horses are very numerous, 
and form a large portion of the wealth of all these States, but 
especially of the Argentme Republic and Uruguay. 

The mineral productions are of slight value. 

COJOIERCE.— The Argentine Republic is the chief railway 
region of South America,, owing to its great extent of almobl 
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level grassy plains, and the nvers are navigable by vessels of 
light draught for many hundreds of miles , consequently, carnage 
of produce is easier than in the other South American countries, 
and an active commerce is earned on with the other parts of 
America and with Euiope 

Imports.— Cotton, woollen, and iron manufactured goods , 
railway and telegraph material, various articles of food and drink, 
and fuel— viz coal, coke, and oil. 

Exports.— Wool and sheep-skms, hides and horns, live cattle 
and sheep, beef and mutton (fresh and pieseived), and wheat. 

The cultivation of wheat is mamly carried on by European settlers, 
espeoioUy Italians 

SEAPOETS —Buenos Ayres (1,200), on the right bank of the La Plata, 
is the largest city in South Ameiica, and has giown with gieat rapidity It 
has suffered from the shallowness of the estuary, but by means of dredging, 
large vessels can now leach the poit It is the chief port and the capital of 
the Argentine llepublio 

Monte Video (316) is the capital and chief poit of Uiuguay Its luuboui 
is shallow, and laige vessels have to anchoi two oi thieo miles from tho 
shore 

Eosano is a poit on the navigable pait of the Parana 

Asuncion (60) is the chief town in Faiaguay 

POPTJIATIOE.— Argentme Eepublic, 1 milhons, largely of 
Spanish descent. The Indians are most numerous in the northern 
provinces There are many foreign settlers, prmcipally Itahans, 
French, and Spaniards 

Paraguay, 630,000, of whom more than one-fourth are 
Indians. 

Uruguay, 1,200,000, of whom nearly three-quarters are native 
born 

The system of counting the population lu the South American Stales is 
an imperfect one, and the numbers given must only be taken as an cstunato 

EXAMINATIOir PAPERS 

A 1 Kamc the States of South America, and indicate their position. 

2 Describe tho surface of Brazil, and name the chief products 

3 What European nations are numerously represented m South 

Amcnen? Indicate ahcic they form impoitant sections of the 
population 

4 Name li\c seiipoits of South America, show their position, and 

mention anj tao characteristic exports from each 
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B 1 Show in what ways commerce is hmdeied or advanced by natural 
pecuharities in South America, and illustiate each btatemcnt by 
reference to some country 

2 Compare the products of the plains near the mouth of the Ormooo 

with those neai the La Plata 

3 Name four irapoitant mineral products, and stale the countries in 

which they are most abundant 

4 Say what you can of Caracas, Cayenne, Pernambuco, Quito, Panama, 

Callao, Santiago, Lima, La Paz, and Asuncion 

FBACTICAL EXERCISES 
I 

1 Draw a line fiom Caracas to Cape Horn and mark the variations in 
temperature in January (see Map, p 427} 

2 What countries have the smallest diffeicncc between summer and 
wintei temperature’ 

3 What effect has the elevation of the land upon the lange of January 
isotherms of 70° and 80° ’ 

4 Compare the southern winter rainfall of S America with correspond- 
mg latitudes in Africa 

5 Draw a map of S America and Africa and join up the July isotherme 
of the two continents What resemblances or differences do you notice’ 

U 

1 ^Vhat are the chief forest and other vegetable products of the basin 
of the Amazon ’ 

2 Draw a sketch map of S America and mark where coffee, sugar and 
cocoa are grown 

3 Why IS the Amazon basin so thinly peopled ? 

4 Prom a study of the ‘ Products ’ map, what would you expect to be 
the chief exports from Eio Janeiro and Monte Video ? 

5 What are the least fertile parts of S America ? 
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AUSTRALIA 

Australia, in many lespects, stands alone among the conti- 
nents of the world 

1. It IS the island continent, being 1,800 miles distant from 
the mainland of Asia, 4,500 miles from Afiica, and 8,600 miles 
from South America 

2 It IS the only continent which hes enturely within the 
Southern Hemisphere. Cape York, the northernmost point, hes 
in the latitude of 10® S 

8. Unhke Afiica and South Ameiica, which it most nearly 
resembles in other ways, its greatest length (2,360 miles) is fiom 
east to west 

4. Austraha is remaikable for the absence of great rivers, the 
only one of real impoitance being the Muriay in the south-east 

5 The forms of hfe indigenous to the continent, both 
vegetable and animal, are unique 

6. Although Australia is geologically the oldest continent, 
there are no rehcs of ancient civilisation, while all the other 
contments abound with ancient buildings and other works dating 
back to very remote ages 

BOUNDAEIES AUD SIZE.— The Pacific Ocean is to the 
east ; the Indian Ocean to the north and west, and the Southern 
Ocean to the south 

The term Southern Ocean is applied to that great mass of water v^hich 
lies to the south of Australia, Africa, and America, and extends to the 
Antarctic Circle 

Austraha has an area of 3 mUlion sq. miles, or four-fifths 
that of Europe, the next smallest continent. 

COAST-LIEE. — In compactness of outhne, Australia most 
resembles Africa and South America. The lack of harbours has 
been partly responsible foi the delay in opening up the interior. 

Austraha stands upon an extensive continental shelf from 

0 D 2 
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which rises the large island of New Guinea in the north, and 
Tasmania in the south. A deep sea hne separates it from the 
Asiatic shelf which includes most of the East Indian Islands, and 
there is also deep water between Austraha and New Zealand 
Cape York is the most northerly point of the continent, 
separated from New Guinea by Torres Strait in which is 


Fig 122 — Austrama Relief 



Thursday Island, formerly an important port of call The shore 
of Cape York peninsula is low until the Coast Range is reached, 
where a rocky broken coast commences which continues to Cape 
Howe. 

As far as the Tiopie of Capncorn the continental shelf is 
bordered by a coral reef, known as the Great Barrier Reef. The 
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sea inside this natural breakwater is generally smooth, but sailors 
have to bewaie of shallows and sunken rocks. Of harbours on 
this coast Port Jackson, on which Sydney stands, is the best. 
Cape Byron, south of Brisbane, is the most easterly point of the 
continent. 

At Cape Howe the coast turns south-west until Wilson’s Pro- 
montory, the most southerly point, is reached. Across Bass 
Strait, 120 miles wide, is the large island of Tasmania. Kings 
Island and Flinders Island he at opposite ends of the strait 
Beyond Wilson Piomontory is Port Phillip, a fine harbour on 
which stands Melbourne. The coast now trends north-west past 
Encounter Bay into which the Eiver Murray falls , St. Vincent 
Gulf, protected seawards by Kangaroo Island; and Spencer Gulf, 
which lies in the same depression as Lakes Torrens and Eyre, 
At Cape Catastrophe commences the Great Australian Bight, a 
long incurve which stretches as far as the south-western corner 
of the continent. For over a thousand miles the coast is barren, 
with a background of cliffs— the edge of the plateau— and is 
exposed to the winds and storms of the Southern Ocean. 

From Cape Leeuwin the low west coast runs almost due 
north with two hays— Geographe Bay in the south, and Shark 
Bay beyond Steep Point, the most westerly cape, further noith. 
At North-West Cape, the coast turns to the north-east, and runs 
in an irregular line past valuable pearl fisheries to Cambridge 
Gulf, the largest opening passed being King Sound. Navigation 
IS difficult along the whole of this coast owing to the shallowness 
of the sea, and the irregularity of winds and currents. The 
peninsula of Arnhem Land has Melville Island at the north-west, 
and Cape Arnhem at the noith-east It is bounded by Cam- 
bridge Gulf and Gueen’s Channel on the west, and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, the laigest opening on the Australian coast, on the 
east 

BELIEF . — In the general disposition of their surface features 
the continents may he arianged in pairs 

1 In Asia and Europe the great highlands extend outwards 
from a central mountsiin mass and there are great p lams in the 
north 

2 In North and South Ameiica the main ranges extend 
throughout the length of the continents on their western sides, 
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and great plains lie between these chains and highlands on the 
east 

3. The greater part of Africa and Austraha consists of plateaux 
with boidenng mountains and coast plains Each of these con- 
tinents also contains an extensive desert. 

The chief mountains of Australia he along the east coast, 
where the great Dividing Eange is known by Cerent names in 
different parts In Victoria the Australian Alps reach a height 
of 6,500 ft (about the height of Simla) , m New South Wales 
the Kosciusko Group has Mount Townsend, 7,250 ft. high, and 
further north are the Blue Mountams and the Liverpool Eange , 
m Queensland are the Coast Bange and the Darling Downs 

These highlands generally present a steep face on the Pacific 
side, but slope away gently to the interior where two ridges 
separate three important areas of drainage— (1) the Murray- 
Darhng basm in the south-east, (2) the area of inland drainage 
in the centre, (8) the Gulf of Oarpentaiia system of rivers in the 
north The basin of the Murray is separated from the depression 
contammg Lakes Eyre and Torrens and Spencer Gulf by the 
Blinders Range. 

West of this lowland area is the great desert plateau covering 
nearly the whole of South and Western Australia and surrounded 
on three sides by a coast plain. This desert resembles the Sahara 
and bears different names, the Great Sandy Desert in the north, 
and the Victoria Desert m the south Bounding it m the east 
are the Macdonnell Ranges of mountains, and in the south-west, 
the Darling Downs. 

The coast plains are of varying width and fertihty 

DRAINAGE. — Austraha differs from Africa in being smgularly 
deficient in large rivers. A considerable portion of Africa hes in 
the equatorial belt of heavy rainfall and many large rivers take 
their rise m the heart of the continent. In Australia, on the 
other hand, the Tropic of Capricorn passes through the middle of 
the continent, which consequently hes in the dry belt of the 
Southern Hemisphere 

Most of the permanent rivers in Austraha are in the east and 
south-east where the rainfall is greatest, and where the streams 
are fed by the meltmg of snow on the Dividing Range On the 
north coast, where the climate is tropical, there are numerous 

D D 4 
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short rivers fed by the periodical rams, but in these latitudes 
there are no deposits of snow on the low mountains, and hence 
a steady supply of water is lacking The iiveis of the western 
coast are fed by the uinter lams, but thioughoiit the whole 
length of the Great Austrahan Bight theie is not a single stream 
of importance. 

Owing to the configiiiation of the land, much of the drainage 
of the plains between the Dividing Kange and the western 
plateau never reaches the sea, but falls into Lake Byre, the 
system of inland drainage being similar to the Lake Chad 
system in Africa, and to the Caspian- Aral and Lob Nor systems 
in Asia. 

1. The East Coast Rivers. — The most important are the 
Fitzroy and Brisbane m Queensland, and the Clarence, Hunter, 
and Hawkesbury in New South Wales. These all rise on the 
eastern slopes of the Dividmg Eange, and during the rainy season 
are subject to floods 

2 The North Coast Rivers. — The chief are the Mitchell and 
the Flinders, which use on the West of the Dividing Range, and 
fall into the Gulf of Carpentaiia , and the Victoria and Fitzroy, 
which flow respectively into Cambridge Gulf and King’s Sound. 
These are all tropical rivers and are fringed with mangrove 
swamps. 

3. The West Coast Rivers. — The chief of these is the Swan 
(200 miles long), mth Perth at its mouth It is the chief river of 
the colonised poition of Western Austraha 

4. Inland Drainage — Many streams flow during the rainy 
season into Lake Eyre, the siiiface of which is below sea-level 
The longest of these stieams aie the Diamantma and Cooper’s 
Greek, but in the diy weathei the stieams dwindle away and often 
diy up, and the lakes become meie sivamps 

5 The Murray-Darling System. — The Murray is the only 
really large rivei in Australia The mam stream is 1,300 miles 
in length, but the source of the Dailing, its chief tiibutary, is 
2,845 miles from the sea The Muriay uses in the Kosciusko 
Group, and flows in a west and noith-west diiection, forming the 
boundary between Victona and New South Wales Deflected by 
the Flinders Mountains, it turns to the south and enteis Lake 
Alexandrina, and so communicates with the sea. Connected 
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with Lake Alexanduna is a long naiiow lagoon called the 
Goorong, shelteLed by a iidge of sand 100 miles long The chief 
tnbiitaiies are— on the right bank, the Murrumbidgee, which 
receives the Lachlan, and the Lai ling, which with its many 
affluents drains the greater part of New South Wales, and on the 
left bank a number of shoit stieams which dram the colony of 
Victoria 

LAKES. — The Australian lakes lesemble the livers in their 
varying volume They he in depressions of the surface, and 
their area is much extended in the rainy season Most of them 
have no outlet and aie salt They lie in thiee groups — 

1. On the plains in South Austraha are lakes Eyie, Torrens, 
Gairdner, and Frome. 

2. In the centre of the plateau is Lake Amadeus, with smaller 
lakes in the neighbourhood 

3. In the south-west of the plateau Lakes Austm and Moore 
are the largest of several salt lakes. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL —It must bo lemembered that 
the seasons in the Southern Hemisphere are the reverse of ours, 
and that Australia, therefore, has summer during our cold 
weather, and winter during our summer, moreover the sun is 
much nearer the earth in December than it ib m June, and con- 
sequently the tendency is for temperatures to be relatively higher 
during the summer of the southern hemisphere 

Australia extends from 10° S lat to 48^° S , or over latitudes 
correspond ing to "those of the coast of Asia from the Philippine 
Islands to Japan The climate theiefoio passes from tropical to 
warm temperate Round the coast, i)io\imity to the sea prevents 
extremes of heat, and in the north, especially m Queensland, the 
elevation renders a tropical chmate bearable to Europeans. Much 
of the desert interior, hke the Sahara, has a uide range of tem- 
perature. 

Australia may bo dnided into four regions ns regards its 
rainfall.— 

1. The northern shores he m the monsoon region When the 
sun shines over the Tropic of Capricorn, moist winds are drawm 
in and give a chmate very similar to that of India in the rainy 
season. 

2. The east and south-east are supplied uith rain by the 
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Pig 1286 —Adstbalia and New Zealand July Isothebus and 
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south-east trade -winds, which bring good ram all the year round. 
The amount diminishes from the coast to the intenor of the 
eastern colomes 

3. The western and south-western shores get suflScient 
rain from ocean -wmds which alternate with land breezes The 
heanest rainfall occurs durmg the -winter in the extreme 
south-west 

4. The interior of the continent is not reached by ram -winds 
at all, and is consequently a desert which extends o-ver the western 
plateau, from near its northern edge as far as the Great Aus- 
tralian Bight. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. — In the eastern half of Australia a 
great proportion of the soil is very fertile, and only needs 
moisture to make it exceedingly productive Thus, the eastern 
eoast-stnp contains allu-nal soil , the uplands of Queensland are 
of neh volcamc tormation ; and the great plains of New South 
Wales are of good loam In the western half a large part of the 
surface is sandy or stony, and is very barren ; but the northern 
coast is bordered by much very rich low-lying land, and the 
western part of the tableland produces grass. The country 
bordermg upon the Great Australian Bight is exceedingly 
dry and barren, but the great southern giilfs are bordered by 
some good corn land The amount of absolutely unproductive 
soil IS very much less than it was thought to be by the 
first explorers Irrigation by water from the rivers or artesian 
weUs is now bemg adopted in many parts to make the soil 
productive 

VEGETATION, — The map on page 208 shows the location 
of the deep-sea hne separatmg Asia from Australasia, which 
accounts for the remarkable difierence between the mdigenous 
life of the two contments. The charactenstie trees of Australia 
are the eucalyp-tus, -with many -valuable products, and the 
acacia Of smaller growth, the spimfex, a very prickly shrub, 
kangaroo grass, and saltbush cover great areas, and thrive in 
dry soils The saltbush, which survives when grass has died off, 
is very valuable as food for sheep. 

A very large proportion of the surface of Australia can be 
classified as regards its vegetation mto (a) forests, (b) grass lands, 
(c) deserts 
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The forests are all situated round the coasts, where there are 
hilly slopes and abundant rain. The most important tree of the 
Dividing Eange is the eucalyptus. Western Australia exports 
the timber of the jarrah and karri trees, of which large quanti- 
ties come to India for railway sleepeis The coconut palm is 
grown along the northern shores. 

The grass lands occupy the plains of the east, and the distncts 
adjacent to the west coast. Vast numbers of sheep, cattle and 
horses are reared on these pastures 

The deserts of the interior have little vegetation of any 
kind 

Cultivated Plants. — The vanety of chmate over the continent 
has led to the successful mtroduction of many food plants from 
other parts of the world In the warm belt of the north, large 
crops of maize, sugar, rice, and cotton aie grown, and oranges 
and bananas also flourish In New South Wales and Queensland, 
wheat IS possible in the elevated districts, but the great wheat- 
growing areas are in Victoiia and the adjacent portion of South 
Austraha. In this part of the continent oats and barley also 
thrive well Fruit growing is becommg a very important 
industry in vaiious parts, leading to the manufacture of wine, and 
to a large trade in tinned fruits 

Animals. — The domestic animals of Austraha are the horse, 
cow, sheep, pig, &c The native animals are almost all of the 
pouched family (marsupials), of which very few species exist in 
the world except in the Australasian islands. The chief are the 
kangaroo, of which there are many kinds, the opossum, and the 
wombat The only dangerous wild animal is the dingo, or 
wild dog. That remarkable creature the duckbill is a native of 
Austraha. 

Birds are numerous. The emu, a running bud hke the 
ostrich, is the largest. The beautiful lyre bird belongs to 
Austraha Parrots and cockatoos are abundant in the woods. 
Birds of Paradise are also found Reptiles aie veiy numerous 
■—alligators in the noi them livers , snakes, lizards, and scorpions 
m all paits 

Insects — viz ants, locusts, and bees — are abundant. The 
white ants are specially destiuctive 

Fish abound in the rivers and adjoining seas 
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The northern coasts of Austraha have the most valuable pearl 
fishery in the world. 

Minerals.— Gold, obtained from the soil by washing, and 
from quartz by crushing, has been the means of advancing 
the prosperity of Australia both by its actual value and by 
its attraction of settlers. It is found in all the divisions 
of Australia, but Victoria has produced the greatest quantity. 
Silver, lead, tin, copper, and coal are all worked in large 
quantities. 

PEOPLE — ^White settlers of European race, chiefly British, form the 
vast majonty of the people. The native Australians are a black people of 
very low civilisation and are called Australian Negroes, though they are not 
true Negroes. They have never shown any desire to become civilised and 
are rapidly diminishing in numbers Their chief skill is in the chase, and 
their remarkable weapon, the boomerang, is exceedingly ingenious, being 
so formed as to return to the thrower after having been discharged at 
some animal or bird The total poptdation is 6,440,000 [in 1921], 

A considerable number of Chinamen form part of the population, but 
they are dishked by the colonists, and their entrance into the Colonies is 
now hindered by a heavy poll tax 

Commonwealth of Australia — ^The five Continental Colonies and Tas 
mania have adopted a scheme of Federation, which came into foice January I, 
1901 

The Executive power is vested in the Sovereign (through the Governor- 
General) assisted by an Executive Council of seven members The Legisla 
tive power is vested in a Federal Parliament, consisting of a Senate of 
thnty-six members and a House of Representatives elected on a basis of 
population 

Each State has Responsible Government, vested in a Governor repre 
senting the Sovereign, a Legislative Council, and a Legislative Assembly 

DISCOVERT — During the seventeenth century the coasts of Australia 
were visited by seamen of Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch race, and the 
latter named it New Holland No European settlement was made until 
after Captain Cook’s voyages of 1770 and following yeais He explored the 
eastern coasts, and it was by his recommendation that the English Govern- 
ment selected that coast as a suitable place for a penal settlement. The 
fiist settlement was made in 1788, when a number of convicts were sent to 
Botany Bay 
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EXAMINATION PAPEKS 

A 1 In what respects does Austialia differ from the other continents 

2 Compaie the river system of Australia ivith that of Asia, and account 

for the most striking differences 

3 Describe the climate and rainfall of Australia, accounting foi any 

peculiarities 

4 Give a brief account of the Great Barrier Beef, the Dividing Bange, 

the Victoria Desert, and the interim nver system of the continent 
B 1 State the position of the chief mountain ranges of Australia, naming 
them, and indicating any important results of such position 
2. Enumerate the chief races of people inhabiting Australia, and 
account for the presence of each 

3 Name the most important plants, animals, and minerals of Australia 

4 Give a short account of the discoveiy of Australia 


VIOTOBIA 

POSITION AND AEEA. — Vicfcoiu lies south of the Murray, 
and east of 141® E long. 

The area is nearly 88,000 sq. miles (compare with Haidarabad 
State), or one thirty-fourth the area of the whole of Australia 

PHYSICAL EEATURES —Relief. -The Dividing Range 
crosses Victoria from east to west, in the east the range is 
highest and is known as the Australian Alps Plains stretch away 
from the range to the Murray on the north and the sea on the 
south. 

RIVERS. — The Murray forms the northern boundary of 
Victoria for nearly 1,000 miles, and tributaries on its left bank 
are the chief riveis of the colony The Yarra-Yarra flows into 
Port Philhp, and is of impoitance from baling Melbourne on 
its banks. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — The simimeis in Victoria 
are warm, but seldom excessively so, and the winteis are mild, 
with very httle host or snow upon the plains A large amoimt 
of snow falls upon the higher mountams, but always melts in 
summer. 
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The rainfall on the plains south of the Dividing Eange is 
sufficient , but it is deficient on the plains sloping northward to 
the Murray. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. —The soil is productive where the 
rflinfflll IS sufficient, but there is a large district in the west 
of the colony which is very dry and is covered with scrub. 
Considerable tracts in the north of the colony have been 
rendered productive by irrigation. 

PRODUCTS.— 1. Vegetable —The mildness of the chmate 
favours the growth of cereals — wheat, barley, and oats— and 
fruits. The vine is grown on the lower hiU-slopes, and wine is 
manufactured. 

Forest products aie also very valuable Abundance of timber of the 
numeious species of eucalyptus, and a valuable medicinal oil fiom the 
same trees, are produced in the forests that clothe the mountain- 
slopes 

2 Animal.— Sheep and cattle are reared m large numbers, 
and hence wool, meat, tallow, hides, <fcc., form a considerable 
part of the wealth of the colony, 

3. Mineral.— Gold is produced by quartz-crushing at Sand- 
hurst and neighbourhood. The alluvial gold, which caused the 
great gold fever in 1851, was found round about Ballarat, but 
very little of this kmd is produced now. 

Numerous other minerals occur in Victoria, but are very little 
worked at present. 

Industries. — Sheep-farming, mining, and agriculture employ 
the greater part of the population. Manufactures are making 
progress , woollen cloth is woven, and sugar is refined. 

TRADE. — The trade is very large, owing to the gieat 
amount of animal and vegetable produce available for export, 
and to the large demand for manufactured goods from other 
countries. 

KEANS OF OOUKITNIGATION — ^Yiotoria owns over 8,600 miles of 
railway, all State property. Small vessels can navigate the Murray and 
some of its tnbutaries, and also some of the coast rivers 

The imports are manufactured goods in great variety, chiefly 
from Great Britain, woollen, cotton, iron and steel goods bemg 
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the most important, raw sugar from Queensland, tea from 
Chma and India. The exports aie wool, gold, wheat, and flour. 

TOWNS — llelbonrne (591 )■ on the river Yarra near its confluence with 
Poit Philhp Thisis by far the nchesfc and most important city in Victoria, 
and IS the largest m Australia The city occupies a very extensive site 
on Port Phillip, and is a flourishing seaport 

Ballarat (48), the largest mland town, stands in the district in which 
the great gold deposits were discovered and worked so productively in 
1851 

Bendigo is the most important gold-mmmg town at piesent Greelong 
IS a port on an inlet of Port Phillip 

POPULATION. — In 1921 about 1,500,000, giving an average 
of about 17 to a square mile. 

Victoria is much more thickly peopled than any of the other 
Australian colonies. 


ISTEW SOUTH WALES 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA.~New South Wales lies north 
of the Murray, and is bounded on the west by 141° E long , and 
for most of the distance on the north by 29° S lat. 

The area, 310,700 sq. miles, is equal to half that of Persia. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. — ^Relief. — A mountainous plateau 
occupies the eastern poition. The chief ranges are the Blue 
Nountams, the Liverpool Range, and in the south the Kosciusko 
Group with Mt. Townsend (7,250 ft.), the highest peak m 
Austraha. A narrow coast-strip hes between the mountains and 
the sea, and in the west are the Great Plains, which occupy the 
bulk of the area, and are scantily wateied by feeders of the 
Murray. 

RIVERS. — The Darling, formed by a large number of 
streams, flows south-west to the Murray The Murrumbidgee, 
with its chief feeder the Lachlan, also joins the Murray. 

Of the East Coast rivers, the longest are the Hawkesbury 
and the Hunter. Their mouths, together with Port Jackson, 
form the chief opemngs on the coast 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL — ^In the low plains the heat 
of summer is almost tropical, and frost and snow are unknowm. 
On the uplands of the plateau the temperature is that of cool 
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temperate regions. Hence there is a great variety of crops 
cultivated in New South Wales. The rainfall is abundant on 
the eastern slopes of the maintains, but diminishes towards the 
west until it IS too slight for successful agriculture to be possible 
without imgation. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. — Throughout the colony the soil is 
naturally good, and vanes m productiveness with the rainfall 
In New South Wales, as in most of the other Australian Colonies, 
it IS becoming the custom to irrigate the dry districts of the 
interior by watei from artesian wells and from the nvers A 
very small portion of the colony is as yet cultivated ; but large 
distncts produce grasses and saltbush, which furnish food for 
many milhons of sheep. 

PBODtrCTS.— 1 Vegetable. — ^Wheat and maize are the chief 
crops, and m addition oats, barley, potatoes, sugar-cane, vine, 
and oranges are cultivated. Great quantities of cereals are 
grown and cut green for fodder. 

Timber from the extensive forests of the eastern hill and mountain 
slopes IS an important product 

2 Animal. — Sheep, much the most numerous and important ; 
cattle, horses, and pigs 

3 Mmeral. — Very rich and vaned Gold, silver, lead, copper, 
coal, and tin. 

Gold IS obtamed in many parts by the crushing of quartz 

The coal is good and plentiful The chief coal field now worked is that 
near Newcastle, on the river Hunter 

Silver 15 remarkably abundant m the Barrier Range of the west 

OCCUPATIONS OF PEOPLE. — Agricaltore, pastoral pur- 
suits, and mining occupy the great bulk of the people. Sheep- 
farmmg is very extensively earned on over the great plains of 
the w'est, and wool is the most important product and export. 
Manufactures have begun in the larger towns. 

TRADE. New South Wales exchanges the products of its 
farms and mines for the manufactured goods of Europe and the 
produce of tropical chmafes. The total value of the imports 
and exports in proportion to the number of the people, is con- 
seguently very large 

This IS the case with all new colonies, and is especially so m 
Austraha, where gold is produced and exported. 
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KEAHS OF COannnriCATION —The coast region is fairly \rell supplied 
with railways ; but the interior, except for two or three lines, has to be 
traversed along roads, which until recently were very bad, but are now being 
unproved and extended The State owns almost the whole of the railways 
(about 3,900 miles) The tnbutanes of the Murray are navigable by small 
wool-carrymg steamers for a short time after the heavy rains 

Imports, — Manufactured goods of all kinds from Euiope, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, tea from China, and produce, 
such as flour, sugar, and &uit, from the neighbouring colonies. 

Exports.-— Wool, much the most valuable, forming almost 
two-thirds of the total value of the exports. Coal, silver, gold, 
fresh mutton, hides, skins and tallow, lead, tin and copper. 

TOWNS —Sydney (637), upon Port Jackson, is the capital and chief 
trading city of New South Wales It possesses over one-third of the whole 
population of the colony The railway system of New South Wales has its 
centre in Sydney, which is connected by rail with all the chief towns The 
city IS splendidly placed and handsomely built 

Broken Hill (27) is a mining town of the West, which has grown up 
in very recent years, owmg to the great discovery of silver in the Barrier 
Bange 

Newcastle, on the Hunter, is the second port, and is the centre of the 
coal-mmmg and exporting industry 

Parramatta, on Parramatta Biver, a creek of Port Jackson, has exten- 
sive orange gardens 

Ooulburn and Bathurst are flourishing mland towns in important 
farming districts 

POPULATION. — About 2,100p00,or nearly 7 to a square mile. 

About 4,000 are natives and 1,100 half-castes The Chinese (about 
10,000) are diminishing in number, owing to the poll-tax miposcd to 
prevent their admission to the colony 

HISTOBT —In 1788 the first convict settlement was made at Botany 
Bay, and three years later the colony was placed under n Governor At 
first, New South Wales embraced also Queensland and Yictona ; but these 
were formed into separate colonies about the middle of the nineteenth 
century In 1855 the colony received representative government 


(iXTBBMSLAlTD 

POSITION.-— Queensland occupies the north-eastern portion 
of Australia, and embraces almost one-fourth of the total area. 
A large part of the colony is in the tropics, and many of its 
vegetable productions ate, consequently, of a tropical character. 

2 
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PHYSICAI FEATURES.-— Eelief.— The Dividing Range 
broadens out in this colony, and the Eastern Plateau of AustraUa 
IS here at its widest, hence there are extensive districts suitable 
for the same crops as are grown further south m New South 
Wales and Victoria. The Darling Downs occupy a district in 
the south-east. 

Rivers. — These are fairly numerous, but are very variable 
in voluma They are subject to heavy floods during the rainy 
season, and almost disappear in summer. The Brisbane and 
Fitzroy on the east form good haibours. 

Coast. — The Great Barrier Reef, of coral formation, forms 
a natural breakwater off the east coast. The Gulf of Carpentaria, 
on the north, is the largest openmg on the whole of the Austra- 
han coast. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — The situation causes the 
heat to be great, hut it is tempered in large districts by the 
height of the surface. 

A considerable portion of the colony lies within the monsoon 
region, and the rainfall is consequently heavy on the coast 
ranges, but it diminishes towards the western boundary. 

The soil is generally fertile and very productive, where well 
watered. Many districts are now irrigated, either from the rivers 
or from artesian wells. 

PRODUCTS. — 1. Vegetable. — ^In the lowlands tropical pro- 
duce, such as maize, cotton, and sugar, is grown. In the more 
elevated regions, wheat and other cereals thrive. 

2. Animal.— Sheep and cattle. 

8. Mineral, — Gold in large quantities. 

TRADE. — As m Victoria, very large in proportion to the 

population. 

» 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION — 4,500 miles of State-owned railways 
Roads are bad Rivers not useful for navigation 

Imports — Manufactured goods and provisions 

Exports.— Gold, wool, sugar, meat, tallow, and hides and 
skms are the most valuable. 

TOWNS — Brisbane (60, or, with the suburbs, 143), upon the river 
Brisbane, is the capital and largest town, and is the obief centre of trade m 
the colony 
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Sockhampton (20) is a seaport upon the Fitzroy Biver, and is thfl 
outlet for the produce of Central Queensland 

Maryborough (14), on the Mary Biver, is a rising town in a flourishing 
agncultural district, about 200 miles north of Brisbane 

POPULATION — 757,000 m 1921, oi about 1 pei squaie 
mile 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

POSITION. — South Austraha consists of South Australia 
proper and the Northern Territory, the boundary between them 
lying along the parallel of 26° S. lat The total area is 
900,000 sq miles. 

PHYSICAL FEATUEES. — ^Relief. — The great plateau which 
extends over Western Austraha commences in South Austraha. 
From the plateau rise irregular mountain chains, of which the 
Uacdonnell Ranges m the centre of the colony are the highest. 

The highest peaks of the Flinders Range, east of Spencer and 
St. Vincent (Julfs, are only 8,000 ft high 

The Great Stony Desert, north-east of Lake Eyre, is ex- 
ceedmgly dry and barren 

Rivers. — Very deficient in number and volume except along 
the north coast, where the tropical rainfall produces a good 
number of streams. 

The Murray has its mouth and lower course m South Australia, and is 
a navigable stream 

The inland rivers, Cooper’s Creek and Diamantina, also end in South 
Austraha, emptymg themselves into Lake Byre. 

In the north, the chief streams are the Victoria, Daly, and Boper, all 
formmg harbours at theu: mouths, and being navigable for considerable 
distances 

Coast. — The coast is broken by many opemngs in the north 
m many places low and fringed by mangrove swamps In the 
south the coast of the Bight is a stretch of sandy shore with a 
background of high chffs, running almost unbroken for hundreds 
of miles. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL —Tropical in the north, and 
temperate m the south. Except on the northern hilly and coast 
region, the chief feature of the climate is extreme dryness 
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SOU— A 7617 small fraction of the surface has fertile soil. In the 
south is a good vheat>groiving district, and there are fertile valleys amongst 
the hihs. In the north the heavy rains and great heat make the soil veiy 
productive of tropical plants 

P&ODITCTS. — 1. Vegetable. — South Australia is the chief 
wheat-growing district of Australia. Other products are grapes 
and fruits in the south, cotton and sugar m the north. 

2. Animal. — As in other parts of Australia, sheep, cattle and 
horses. Camels are used to a considerable extent in the north. 

8. Mineral. — Copper is the most valuable, the chief mines 
being situated at Burra-Borra, north of Adelaide. 

lilEANS OP OOMMIINIOATION — Over 2,.S00 miles of railway The 
Overland Telegraph Line connects Adelaide m the south with Palmerston 
in the north 

Imports.— Manufactured goods from Great Britain, and 
tropical colonial produce. 

Exports.— Wool, wheat and flour, and copper ore. 

TOWNS —Adelaide (192, with suburbs), the capital, is on a plain 
about seven miles to the east of the Gulf of St Vmcent Its port is Port 
Adelaide 

Palmerston is the chief town m the Northern Territory, and has about 
1,200 inhabitants. 

FOP'ULATIOE’. — 495,000, or about 1 person to 2 sq. miles. 


WESTEEM ATOTEALIA 

Western Australia is a vast region 1,000,000 sq miles in 
extent, including the whole of Austraha west of 129® E. long.j 
and forming almost exactly one-third of the total area. 

It IS thus the largest of the Australian Colonies 

PHYSICAL EEATTTRES — Behef. — The great western 
plateau of the contment occupies almost the whole of Western 
Australia. A fnnge of low land, widest in the north-west, 
borders the coast. The plateau is bordered by the Hammersley 
Mountains and the Barling Eange. The plateau is grassy in its 
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western half, but in the east, where it is away from the influence 
of the sea-breezes, it is sandy. 

Rivers, — The rivers are few in number and very variable m 
volume. The Swan River, 180 miles long, is subject to heavy 
floods in the wet season. The Hurchison and Fitzroy are of 
considerable length and are bordered by good grass, but are of 
no use for navigation. , 

Coast. — The coast is broken m the north and north-west, 
but there are few opemngs on the south and south-west Emg 
Sound and Shark Bay are large openmgs, but the smaller 
opemngs m the south-west are of greater commercial importance 

RATITP ALTi — The south-west receives sufficient ram, brought 
by ocean wmds which counteract the land breezes , and tropical 
rains aie received in the north, but the great bulk of the area of 
the colony is very dry. 

The soil of the south-west, of the nver valleys, and of much 
of the eoast-stiip is fertile, and grassy lands smtable for pasture 
exist on the west of the plateau, but the eastern half of the colony 
is sandy and qmte unproductive. 

PRODUCTS.— 1. Vegetable.— Wheat, barley, and oats are 
the chief crops. Timber of excellent quahty in the forests which 
clothe the seaward slopes of the western hills 

2. Animal —Sheep in very large numbers 

3. Mmeral — Gold is now produced in considerable quantities. 

TRADE.— Imports —Manufactured goods. 

Exports — Gold, pearls and pearl shell, sandal and other 
cabinet-making woods, wool and slnns 

iniANS OP OOMMUEIOATION — Over 4,000 miles of railway arc open, 
including a branch from Perth to the goldflelds at Kalgoorhe and Coolgaidic, 
about 360 miles These rail\Nays are now connected with those of thcothci 
States by the Continental Railway, completed in 1917 Roads aro bad and 
few in number 

TOWNS — Perth (84), on Swan River, is the capital Fremantle (l^i) is 
a calling port for mail steamers 

POPULATION, — The colonists aie mostly collected in tlie 
south-ivestern coiner of the countiy, wliere the climate is good, 
lamfall sufficient, and soil foitile Tlie total number of the 
inliabitauts in the whole colony is only about 332,000, or less 
than the population of Madriis 
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TASMANIA 

Tasmania is a lovely island lying at a distance of 120 miles 
from the extreme south of Australia, and separated from it by 
Bass Strait, The island is about the size of Ceylon, and is 
roughly heart-shaped. 

PHYSICAL FEATirRES. — Tasmama is a continuation of the 
eastern highland of Austraha, the connection being seen m the 
numerous islands while lie between Tasmama and the coast of 
Victoria. The highest peaks of the island are over 5,000 ft. high. 

Very many rivers flow in all directions from the highlani l s 
to the sea, hut they are generally too rapid for navigation. The 
Derwent has Hobart, the capital of the colony, upon its right bank 

There are several beautiful lakes in the interior of the island. 
Great Lake la the largest. 

CLIMATE AHD RAIHEALL. — The chmate is warm tem- 
perate, and IS agreeable and healthy. Snows fg.!) npon the 
uplands, but veiy httle in the valleys. The rainfall, owing to 
the proximity of the sea, is abundant, and not subject to such 
variations as in Austraha. The soil is mostly very fertile. 

PRODUCTS —1. Vegetable. — The gram crops of the tem- 
perate zone ^wheat, barley, &c — and fruits grow freely. 

Trees are very abundant, and furmsh excellent hard timber, 
gums and resins 

2. A^aL—Domestic and wild ammals as m Australia. 

3. Mineral, -Copper and tin are the most extensively worked. 

COMMERCE.— Most of the external trade is with England, 

and IS chiefly earned on in Bntish vessels Home trade is 
encouraged by the railways that now connect the chief towns, 
and by coasting and river vessels 

Imports, Manufactured goods from England, tropical pro- 
duce, articles of food and drink. 

Exports.~Copper, wool, gold, sUver. tm, and fruits are the 
chief. 

TOW2fS.-Hobart (41| mth suburbs), the capital, has an excellent situa- 
tion upon the mer Derwent, which is navigable by the largest vessels. 

Launceston (2^), upon the Tamar, zs the chief port 

GOVEBNMENT as in the Australian Colonies 

POPULATION. 213,000, or about 8 to the sq[uare mil^ 
almost entirely British 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

k 1 State any remarkable facts connected with the commerce of Australia, 
indicate any disadvantages from which it suffers, and name the 
chief centres of trade 

2 Give an account of the Great Barrier Beef, Darhng Downs, and the 

West Austrahan Plateau 

3 Name the colonies in Australia, with their capitals and the situation 

of the latter 

4. Name the chief products, animal, vegetable, and mineral, of Tasmania ; 
name the exports and chief centres of commerce 
P. 1. Name the chief watersheds of Australia and the chief riveis flowing 
from them 

2. Say what you can of Geelong, Ballarat, Broken Hill, Goulbnrn, 
Bockhampton, and Palmerston 

3 Describe the soil of each colony, statmg causes of local peculiarities 
if possible, and show how natural hindrances to fertihtj are oier* 
come in some districts 

4. Describe the physical features of Tasmania, drawing a sketch-map 
to show position of chief mountains, rivers, capes, openings, lakes, 
and islands 


NEW ZEALAND 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION— New Zealand consists of a 
group of islands lying in the Pacific Ocean almost at the 
centre of the hemisphere of water, as the British Isles are in the 
centre of the hemisphere of land The two large islands are 
traversed by mountains, which reach a great height, and present 
a charming variety of scenery These islands are largely of 
volcanic origin, and there is much volcanic energy still dis- 
played, especially in the North Island. The direction of the 
mountam ranges causes the rivers to he of only moderate length, 
but they are numerous and useful The chmate, soil, and pro- 
ductions of New Zealand have combined to make the colony 
a home for numerous healthy and prosperous Biitish settlers 
Unhke the other Australasian Colonies, there is in the North 
Island of New Zealand a large native population, emulating the 
white settlers in the pursuit of various civihsed industries. 

POSITION. — ^New Zealand consists of two large islands, called 
the North and the South Islands, and a much smaller one to the 
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south called Stewart Island. The group lies at a distance of 
over 1,000 miles to the south-east of Australia, and there is no 
large piece of laud for vast distances to the uoith, east, or south 
of these islands. The central Ima of the group points noith-east 
and south-west, and all the coasts are washed by the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Sevcial groups of small islands m tlio 'lurrouuding ocoan aro included m tlio 
colony. 

SIZE.— -New Zealand extends over about 18° of latitude, and 
the greatest length is over 1,000 miles, The total aiea is over 
104,000 sq. miles, of which the North Island occupies 44,000 and 
the South Island 58,000 sq. miles. 

COAST-LINE.— The North Island is cioss-shaped, and the 
South Island an irregular oblong. The four points of the cioss 
m the North Island are C. Maria van Diemen, East Cape, 
C. Palliser, and C. Egmoiit. The chief openings aio Hauraki 
Olulf and Hawke Bay on the east eoost. 

The coast of the South Island is much more regular. The 
largest opening is Tasman Bay, with Cape Farewell to the west. 

The fjoids on the south-west coast are of gieat beauty. 

Cook Strait divides the Noith fiom the South Island, and 
Poveaux Strait the South from Stewait Island. 

RELIEF. — The islands are largely volcanic in oiigiu. 

The North Island. — The ivide portion is almost filled with 
mountains and high plateaux, which aie bordered lowlands 
extending to the coasts. Mt. Egmont is more than 8,000 ft high 
and IS remarkably beautiful. 

The volcanic region of the Noith Island is a laigo distuotfull of the evi- 
dences of the activity of subteiianoan foices. Tlieie aie active volcanoes 
dischaiging lava oi mud, and veiy mxmeious boiling spiings and geyseis, 
whose watei possesses many medicinal piopeitios The distuct is icsortcd 
to by niimbois of invalids and is also a gioat holiday icsoit 

The South Island, — The great mountain ridge lies nearer to 
the west than to the east coast, forming, in fact, ninoh of the 
western coast-line. The chief slope is therefoie to the east The 
Southern Alps form the cential and highest portion of the lauge. 
Mt. Cook, 12,000 ft., is the highest peak 

The mountain sconeiy of the South Island is lemaikably grand, and 
embraces snow clad peaks, gloat glacieis, lofty waterfalls, numerous livers 
and lakes, and vast forests. 
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EIVERS.— The Waikato is the chief stream m the North 
Island The dntha, 170 miles, m the South Island, is the 
longest gver in New Zealand. 

From the rehef of the country it is impossible for i ery long nrers to exist 
m Neir Zealand 


Fig. 124 — Beuef Map op New Zealand 
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LAKES, —Taupo, 200 sq. miles, in the North Island, and Te 
Anau, 182 sq. miles, in the South Island, are the largest lakes. 

There are many other lakes, particularly m the South Island, and some 
are famous for beautiful scenery 

CLIIIATE AND RAINFALL. — Although the whole of Nev? 
Zealand is nearer to the Equator than the southernmost point of 
the British Isles, there is considerable resemblance in the climate 
of the two groups. 

The vast ocean surrounding New Zealand has the effect of 
preventing extremes of heat or cold in the lowlands, and also of 
reducing the difference between the average temperature of the 
extreme north and south. The highland regions experience very 
severe wmters, with much snow. The rainfall is much heavier 
in the west than in the east» but is everywhere sufficient for 
agriculture. 

The soil is consequently fertile, especially m the river valleys, 
and there are no barren wastes such as occupy a large portion of 
Australia 

PRODUCTS. — 1, Vegetable.— The vegetation is that of the 
Tempeiate Zone. The chief ciops are wheat, barley, and oats. 

The forests produce good timber from the various pine trees. 
Kauri gum is dug on the sites of ancient forests in the North 
Island 

2, A nim al. — The islands are peculiarly deficient in wild 
animals. The chief domestic animals are sheep, cattle, horses, 
&c. The area round Mount Egmont is one of the finest grazing 
grounds m the world 

Mutton to the value of over two millions of pounds a yeai is now 
exported in vessels fitted with cold chambers 

8. Mineral. — Gold and coal are the most important minerals 
worked. 

The gold IS obtained by quartz crushing in the Noith Island, and from 
alluvial deposits m the South Island 

The best coal is obtained on the western side of the South Island 

MANUFACTURES, — There are many mauufaotuiing woiks 
and factories, but there is no staple manufacture, and the colony 
IS mainly dependent upon the United Krngdom for manufactured 
goods. Wool is made up into strong, useful tweeds, lugs, &c, 
and factories are rapidly springmg up for the manufacture of 
butter and cheese. 



Fig 125 — New Zealaiid Provinces 
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TBADE. — Foreign trade is almost entirely an intercliange of 
vegetable, animal, and mineral produce, for manufactured goods, 
tropical produce, and articles of luxury. 

HEANS OF COMMIINICATION — The State has constructed and owns 
the railways, which have a total length of about 2,900 miles Roads ar «3 
dilBcult to make and are not good, especially m the South Island 

SEAPORTS. — The five chief seaports, in order of the value 
of their imports and exports, are Port Lyttelton, Lunedm, 
‘Wellington, Auckland, and Napier. 

Port Lyttelton, on Port Ooopei, an opening in Banks Peninsula, is the 
port of Christchurch, and is the outlet for the produce of the large and 
fertile province of Canterbury. 

Dunedin, upon Otago Harbonr, m the chief port in the southern portion 
of the South Island 

Wellington is situated upon Port Nicholson, which is an extensive and 
very safe harbour with deep water. 

Auckland is situated upon the east side of the narrow isthmus which 
connects the north-western peninsula with the mam portion of the North 
Island A short railway connects it with Manakau Harbour, a fine inler on 
the vest coast 

Napier, upon Hawke Bay, is the only important port between Auckland 
and Wellrngton 

IMPORTS. — Woollen, cotton, silk, and linen goods; iron 
and steel goods and machinery ; sugar. 

The great bulk of the imports comes from the United Emgdom. 

EXPORTS. — ^Wool, frozen meat, gold, grain, butter and 
cheese, Kauri gum. 

Three-fourths of the exports are taken by the Umted Kingdom 

TOWNS Auckland (110) was until 1865 the capital of the colony and 
is still the largest town The necessity for a more central position caused 
the change of capital 

Christchurch (<5G) is the most important town in the South Island 

Dunodm (G3) is a flourishing town 230 miles south of Christchurch 

Wellington (91), upon Port Nicholson, is the capital of the colony 

60VEENHENT — New Zealand resembles the Australian Colonies m 
havmg two elected Houses of Parliament and a Governor appointed by the 
Crown The title of the Dominion of New Zealand was adopted m 1907. 

POPULATION — Oier 1,200,000, about 12 to a sq mile 
About 50,000 are Maoris, as the natnos aie called 
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The Maons are a race much superior to the Austrahan natives in 
intelligence Many of them have adopted Euiopean dress, manners, and 
occupations, but others prefer the condition of their ancestors 


EXAMINATION PAPER 

1 State the position, boundanes, length, breadth, and area of New 

Zealand 

2 Describe the lelief of the North and South Islands, mentioning 

the chief mountam ranges and peaks, and also any large plains or 
tablelands 

3 Describe the climate of New Zealand, and show how it affects the 

character of the vegetation both mdigenous and imported 

4 Name two ports in each of the two large islands, stating their position 

and any facts of interest connected with them 

5 Give some account of the people of New Zealand, with their govern- 

ment and occupations 


ISLANDS OF THE PAOIPIO 

In the Pacific Ocean, to the east of the Malayan and 
Australasian Islands, he a vast number of islands, most of 
which closely resemble each other in structure, products, and 
inhabitants. The greater number of them are situated between 
the Equator and 20® S lat., but there are also several groups 
between the Equator and 10° N lat, and the northernmost 
group, the Sandwich Islands, is in 20° N lat. 

MELANESIA. — The islands lying north of Austraha, in- 
habited by Papuans, are grouped under the teim Melanesia, or 
‘Islands of the Blacks,’ the people being very dark 

The chief of these are New duinea, the numerous islands 
grouped under the term Bismarck Archipelago, New Caledonia, 
Solomon Islands, and New Hebrides 

General Description. — The Melanesian Islands are gene- 
rally mountainous, and are frequently bordered by coral reefs. 
The climate is hot, though tempered by the ocean, and the 
products are of a tropical nature. Thus, cotton, sugar, bananas, 
yams, and coco-nuts will grow freely. The Papuans resemble 
the East African natives in appearance, and are mostly very 
fierce in character, practising canmbahsm’ and head-hunting. 
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Nearly aU of these islands are either directly owned or are pro- 
tected by four European nations — viz. Great Britain, Germany, 
Holland, and France. 

Climate. — ^Most of the islands of Melanesia and Polynesia 
he within the tropics, and therefore have a hot climate ; but the 
heat is pleasantly tempered by the ocean, and varies very little. 
The rainfall is generally heavy at certain seasons, and the 
vegetable productions aWdant, Except in New Guinea, the 
climate is mostly healthy for Europeans. 

NEW GUINEA.— This great island has an area of about 
300,000 square miles, and extends over about 20® of longitude 
and 10® of latitude. The western portion, comprising almost 
one-half of the island, belongs to the Dutch, and the remainder 
IS under British control The natives are numerous, and are 
in many tribes, which differ considerably in customs and 
character Euiopean settleis aie veiy few in number, the climate 
being veiy unhealthy for them. The south-eastern poition is 
^ called the ’‘Teriitory of Papua,” and is under the contiol of the 
Commonwealth of Australia 

The SOLOMON ISLANDS and the Santa Ciuz group aie 
under the protection of Great Britain The New Hebrides are 
protected by Gieat Biitam and France 

ritENGH ISLANDS — ^New Caledonia and numerous ad- 
jacent islands form a French colony New Caledonia itself is 
a laige island, and is used as a penal settlement for Fiench 
convicts The soil is largely tilled by released prisoners, and 
is veiy productive 

POLYNESIA — The innumerable islands of Polynesia are 
scatteied over 40 of latitude and more than 100° of longitude, 
and aie either of volcanic or coial formation 

The volcanic islands are mostly mountainous, and aie sur- 
rounded by leefs of coral, through which there aie openings, 
more oi less deep, for vessels The mountain-slopes m these 
islands aie clothed with dense tropical vegetation, and the soil 
is fertile, producing food for man with veiy little effoit on 
his part 

Breadfruit, coco-nuts, and yams are widely spread, and are 
tbo food of great numbeis of the people 
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The coral islands aie small and lo^\, and vast numbeis of 
them aie not yet fit foi human habitation. Many of them are 
tiue atolls, that is, iing-shaped, with a lagoon in the middle, 
and frequently a coial reef at some distance suirounding the 
island The inhabitants are of Malay stock, similar to the 
Maoris, and -vary Teiy much in disposition, some being gentle 
andfiiendly, while otheis are extremely warlike and suspicious 
Of the inhabited islands, many aie owned by Great Biitain, 
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Fiance, and Spain, and otheis aie eithei partly 01 entirely 
independent 

ISIANDS RULED BY BBITAIN.-Fiji Islands -This 
group IS the most important of the British possessions m Poly- 
nesia. The soil is very feitile, and largely cultivated by Indian 
coohes working for European planters. The chief products are 
sugar, coco-nuts, and bananas The largest island is Viti Levn, 
and on this stands Sava, the capital Britain possesses numerous 
other groups and detached islands, which are laluable as coaling 
stations 
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The Bismarck Aichipelago has an aiea of nearly 20,000 
sq. miles, and consists of a gieat numbei of islands 

ISLAITBS EBLED BY FEANOB —Society Islands —These 
aie veiy lovely islands, vith an agreeable climate and friendly 
people The chief island is Tahili, or Otaheite, so often MSited 
by exploring and othei vessels 

France also claims authouty ovei the Maiqnesas Islands, but 
the inhabitants aie veiy fieioe and wailike 

ISLANDS OWNED BY THE UNITED STATES -Sandwich 
Islands and Samoa — The Sandwich Islands lie in the noith 
Pacific, and aie a veiy mountainous gioup, uith much good 
soil and a pleasant climate Two mountains leach a height of 
about 14,000 ft , but the most lemaikable mountain is that of 
Kilauea, which is a gieat ciatei containing a lake of constantly 
boiling lava The chief product of these islands is sugar, which 
is exported to the United States The capital is Honolulu, and 
the laigest island Hawaii. The islands once foimed a Eepublic, 
but have now been annexed by the United States 

Samoa, oi the Navigators’ Islands, is a gioup of islands of 
which Tutuila now belongs to the United States 

Tonga, 01 Fiiendly Islands, aie undei the piotection of Gieat 
Biitam 


EXAMlNAnON PAPER 

1 Desenbe the physical pecnhanhes of the islands of the Pacitic 

2 Under what government aie New Guinea, the Fiji Islands, New Cale- 

donia, the Sandwich Islands, the Society Islands, and Samoa ? 

3 Name the laccs of people inhabiting Melanesia and Polynesia, and 

show any points of difference in their appearance and character 
4. Desonbe the climate of the Pacific Islands, and name the chief 
vegetable products 
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MR, B , 287. 314 
Aarhus, 293 
Abana B , 226 
Aberdeen, 358, 363, 
267 

Abomer, 362 
Abu, 191 
Abrssinia, 373 
Abrssini-vn Plateau, 
342 

Accra, 361 
Aconcagua, Mt , 423, 
439 

Adam’s Bndge, 101, 
200 

Addis Abeba, 373 
Adehldc, 463 
Aden 140, 170, 329 

— Gulf of, 78, 342 
Aaigc, B 308, 335 
Adnanople, 337 
Adriatic Sea 239, 

306, 324, 333 
JBgcan Sea 239, 333 
w£sina. Gulf of, 333 
Afgliamstan, 230 333 
Atetians, the, 233 
Africa, 339-354 
Africa, British Bast, 
373 

South 363-372 

■— Lastem 372-373 

— I rcnch Equa- 
torial, 277 362 

— German East, 373 
— Italian Po^sc!«lons 

and Protectorates, 
373 

— Northern *54-360 

— I'ortumiCse East, 
372-373 

— IVo'tcrn 361 502 
British SCI 

— — I reach 362 
German 361 

— — Natlre State, 
362 


African, Most cm, 

Portuguese, 362 
African BsMods, 374 
Agra 152, 154 

— Province, 150 
Agulhas Bank, the, 

341 

Agulhas, C , 341, 363 

— Current, the, 63 
Ahmadabad, 169,170 
Ahmadnagar, 171 
Ajaccio 2'77 
Ajanta, 196 
Ajmere 140, 190, 191 
Akabab, GuUof, 228, 

313 

Akjab, 181, 183 
Alabama, 404 
Alaska, 377, 379 

3S1, 391, 400, 405, 
408 410 
Albania 337 
Albany, B , 381 
Albert Eduard, L., 
343 

Albert Nvanza, L., 
343 344 

Alberta 396, StS 
Aleutian Isles, 43, 78, 
379 

Alevandria, 340, 357 
359 

Alexandnna, L , 44S 
Algeria 277, 356 
Aimer: 341, 350 
Alcoa Bay, 341, 363 
Alhambra, the, 322 
Alicante 322 
Aligarh, 155 
Alipur 145 
Allahabad, 110, 152, 
153 154 

Alleelianv Mts., 379, 
400, 401 
Allcpiii, 179 
Almadcn 320, 333 
Alps, Mts., 31, 210, 


I 270, 272, 284, 306, 

j 312 314, 324, 325 

' — Bernese, 315 
— Central 312 
— Dinanc, 240, 311, 
312 

— glaciers, 314, 325 
— Julian 306 

— lakes 312, 314 
— Pennine, 515 

— Southern, of N Z., 
466 

— TVansvlvanian, 
240, 306 

— tunnels 281, 327 
[ Alsace-Lorraine, 288, 

289 

I Altai Mt« , 83, 210, 
219 

! Altvn fcigh, Mts , 212 
I Vlwar, 191 
I Amadeus, L., 449 
> Ainarapura 181 
I Amazon, Bosin of, 
' 60, 433 

— Estuarvof. 38, 421 
— R , 11, 86, 424, 
434 

Anibala, ICl 
Amber C , 342 
America, 375 
Araenca, Bntish 

North, 391-100 
America Central 

414-116 

Amcnca, North, 376- 
391 

— — E-istcru Pla- 
teau, 392 

Be-tem Pla- 

tcan, 592, 395 
Amenca Soutli 

420-133 

' Amir of Babul, the, 

I 2Jo 

Amoy, 213 
' ArnraoU, 175 


Amntsar 160, 161 
Am'^tcrdnm 282 
Amu, R , 85, 222 
Amur, R , 84, 86^ 
219 

Annmatai Hills, 114. 
175 

Anamudi Mt , 114 
Andaman Is., 101, 
140, 197 

Andes, the, Mts., 44, 
421, 123, 421, 437, 
438, 439 

Angara, B , 87, 219 
Angles the, 261 
Anglcscv, L 257 
Angra Pequena, 362 
Animals, distribu- 
tion of 67 94, 

112, 115, 350, 387, 
431, 152 
Ankobar 573 
Annam, 20J 207,277 
Aiikananani 0, 374 
Antarctic Circle, C 

— Continent 31 

— Drift Current, the, 
.30 51 

— Ocean, 35 
Anti-cvclo ICS, 69 
Anti-Lebanon Mts., 

225 

Anticcbtu 1 , 377 
Jintillcs, the Greater, 
117, 420 

— the Lesser, 417, 
420 

Anti-trade vrlnds, 55 
Antacrii, 280, 282, 
327 

Apennino the Mts., 
240 * 24, 325 
Appibchlau, jfr 
Alleglmny MU 
Arabia, 78, 81, 227- 
230 

— Egi'ptian, 229 

r r 2 
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Arabm, English, 170, 
229 

— native, 229 

— Turkish, 224, 229 
Arabian Empire, 224 

— Sea, the, 78, 230 
Aiakan, 182 

— Toma, 118 
Aral, Sea of, 41, 85, 

87 220 

Ararat, Mt , 222, 225 
Araralli Hills, 107, | 
190 

Archangel, 235, 242, 
304 

Archipelago, the, 239, 
332 

Arctic, Archipelago, 
the, 377 

— Circle, 6 

— current, 50, 377 

— Ocean, 33 

— zone of vegeta- 
tion, 67 

Ardennes, Forest of, 
280 

Argentine Republic, 
G7 440, 441 
Anca, 438 
Arizona, 403 
Arkansas, B , 403 
Armenia, 63, 222 

— Russian, 222 

— Turkish, 224, 226 
Arnhem, 0 , 446 
Ambcm Land, 446 
Amo, B , 243, 325 
Asaba, 361 
Asansol, 145 
Ascension, L, 341, 

374 

Ashanti, 361 
Asia, 77-97 
Asia Minor, 44, 224, 
225 

Assam, 56, 106, 138 
Assave, 196 
Assmiboia, 396 
Assiniboinc, B , 396 
As&uan, 357, 359 
AssiTinn Empire, 
the 224 

Astrakhan, 243, 300, 
301 

Asturias, Mts , 310 
Asuncion, 441 
Atacama Desert of, 
125, 439 
Atbara, R , 3 1 1 
Athabasca, 396 
— U, 3S2 
Athens, 337 
Atlantic, currents of 
the, 60, 51 
— Ocean, 33, 257 
— Slope, the, 400, 
403 

Atlas, the Great, 344, 
350 


Atlas, the High, 355 

— the Little, 344 

— System, Mts , 238, 
344 

Atmosphere, the 53 , 
height of the, 53 , 
moisture of the, 
54, 59 , movements 
of the, 54 , pres- 
sure of the, 53 , 
vanation of tem- 
perature, 54 
Atolls, 45, 101, 473 
Atrck, R , 231 
Attock, 162, 163 
Auckland, 470 
AuUagas, L , 425 
Aurangabad, 196 
Austin, L , 449 
Australia, 31, 67, 
442-454 

Australian Alps,Mts , 
447, 455 

Austria - Hungary, 
306-312 

Autumnal equinox, 5 
Auvergne, Mts , 43, 
272 

Ava, 184 
Aynthia, 207 
Azof, Sea of, 239, 299 
Azores, Is, 43, 322, 
374 

Baba, C , 224 
Bab - el - Mandeb, 
Strait of, 78, 228, 
342 

Babylon, 224 
Babylonian Empire, 
the, 224 

Badagas, the, 127 
Baffin Bay, 51, 377 
Baffin Land, 377 
Bagamoyo, 373 
Baghdad, 227 
Bahamas, the. Is , 
417, 419 

Bahanalpur, 161 
Bahia, 421, 434 
Bahrein Is , 228 
Bahr - cl - Azrek, R , 
344, 359 

Bahr-cl-Ghazal, E , 
344 

Bahr Yusuf 357 
Baikal, L., 87, 219 
Baltarani, R , 115, 
142 

Bakni, 223, 304 
Balaton, L., 309 
Hilc 264, 315, 316 
Balearic Is , 239, 319, 
S22 

Bah, 1 , 207 
Balkan Mto, 240, 308, 
333 

— Fcmnsula, 331- 
338 


Balkhash, L , 85, 87, 
220 

Ballarat, 456, 457 
Baltic Sea, 46, 50, 53, 
236, 284, 285, 293, 
299 

Baltimore, 400, 406, 
409 

Baluchistan, 88, 140, 
188-190, 230 
Banas, R , 110 
Bandar Abbas, 233 
Bangalore, 134, 197 
Danganapalli, 179 
Bangkok, 206, 207 
Bangweolo, L, 343 
Banka, L , 208 
Bankipnr, 145, 154 
Banks, Peninsula, 470 
Bannn, 164 
Barbados, L, 419 
Barbary States, the, 
355 

Barcelona, 321 
Bardwan, 145 
Bareilly, 152, 155 
Ban Doab, 158 

— — Canal, 159 
Barmen, 287, 288 
Baroda,134,169,170 
Barometer, the, 54 
Barraclqinr, 145 
Barrier Range, Mts , 

458, 459 

— Seefe, 45 
Barrow, 264 

— Point, 376 
Basin of nvers, 39 
Basra, 227 
Bassein, 184 

Bass Strait, 446, 464 
Bastar State, 115, 
125, 176 

Basutoland, 367, 368 
Batavia, 208 
Bath, 38, 267 
Bathurst, Gamb , 361 

— NSW, 469 
Batum, 223, 304 
Bavaria, 285, 290 
Bavarian plateau, 

240, 285, 287, 290 
Bay, definition, 33 
Beas, R , 158 
Beaufort, 368 
Bechuanaland, 367 

— Crown Colony, 368 

— Protectorate, 368 
Behring Sea, 78, 379 

— Strait, 52, 379 
Beira, 367, 368, 373 
Beirut, 227 
Belfast, 265, 267 
Belgaum, 171 
Belgian Congo, 362 
Belgium and Hol- 
land, 278-283 

Belgrade, 334, 336, 
337 


Belize, 416 
Bellary, 181 
Belleisle Strait, 399 
Belt, Great, 292 

— Little, 292 
Benares, 152, 153, 

155 

Bengal, 138, 141-146 

— Eastern, and 
Assam, 138, 146- 
150 

— Bay of, 33, 78 
Benguela, 362 
Benin, Bight of, 341 
Benkulen, 209 

Ben Nevis, Mt , 258 
Benue, R, 345, 360 
Berar, 172, 174 
Berbera, 373 
Bergen, 236, 297 
Berlin, 287, 290 
Bermudas, the, 399 
Bern, 316 
Betwa, R, 152 
Bey of Tunis, 356 
Bezwada, 134, 195 
Bhadra, R., 115 
Bhamo, 184 
Bhagalpur, 145 
Bhartpur, 191 
Bhatmda, 191 
Bhima B , 116, 166, 
195 

Bhopal, 193 
BhorGhat, 167, 170 
Bhutan, 125, 140, 
198 

Biafra, Bight, of, 341 
Bias, B , 108 
Bihar, 132, 138, 143 
Bijapur, 171 
Bikamr, 191 
Bilaspur, 174 
Bilbao, 321, 322 
Billiton, 1 , 208 
Birkenhead, 258, 264, 
266 

Birmingham, 264, 
267 

— USA, 405 
Biscay, Bay of, 270 
Bismarck Aircbi- 

pelago, 471, 472 
Blackburn, 264 
Black Country, 264 
Black Dome, Mt,, 
379 

Black earth region of 
Bussia 300, 302 
Black Forest, 285, 
290 

Black Sea, 50, 53, 
234, 239, 299, 332, 
337 

Black Stream, the, 
see Japan Current 
Blanc, Mt, 63, 272 
Blanco. C, Sahara, 
341 
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Blanco, 0 , Tunis, 238, 
340 

Blantyre, 369 
Bloemfontein, ?69 
Blue Mountains, 447, 
467 

Boer Bepublics, tbe, 
369, 370 
Bogotd, 438 
Bogs, Irish, 262 
Bohemia, 310 
Bohemian Forest, 
285, 306, 308 

— Plateau, 240, 306 
BOhmer Wald, see 

Bohemian Forest 
Bokhara, 221 

— Vassal State, or 
Khanate, 222 

Bolan Pass, 103, 190, 
233 

Bolivia, 432, 437, 438 
Bolton, 264 
Boma, 362 
Bombay, 60, 101, 
134, 164, 169, 170 

— Harbour, 101 

— L, 164 

— Presidency, 138, 
164..171 

— States, natiie, 
169, 170 

Bon, 0 , 340 
Bona, 356 

Bonifacio, Str of, 
239, 324 
Bora, the, 67 
Bordeaux, 242, 275, 
276 

Bores, 11 

Borneo, 78, 207, 208, 
209, 283 

— British North, 
207, 209 

Bornholm, L, 291 
Bomu, 360 
Bosnia, 311, 332 
Bosporus, Str, 239, 
332, 331 

Boston, USA, 378, 
406, 408 

Botany Bay, 494, 
459 

Bothnia Gulf of, 236, 
299 

Boulogne, 276 
Bourbon, 1 , 342, 374 
Bradford, Yorks, 265 
Brahmaputra, B , 85, 
86, 104, 108, 110, 
1 16, 147, 212 
Brahmini, B , 115, 
142 

Bmhui<s 189 
Braila 331 
Branco, C , 121 
Brazil 432, 433-13C 
Brazilian Current, 
the, 50 


Bremen, 242, 284, 
287, 289, 290 
Bremerhaven, 289 
Brenner Pass, 290 
Breslau, 287, 288, 
290 

Brest, 276 
Bnghton, 267 
Brindisi, 239, 329 
Brisbane, 460 

— E, 418, 460 
Bnstol, 258 

— Channel, 257 
British Columbia, 

393, 394, 396, 398 

— Empire 268 

— Isles, 236, 254- 
270 

Brittany 238 
Broken Hill, 459 
Brooklyn, 378, 408 
Bruges, 209, 282 
Brunei, 209 
Brtinn, 310 
Brussa, 226 
Brussels, 281, 282 
Buckingham Canal, 
the, 136 

Buda - Pesth, 308, 
310, 311 
Buca, 352 

Buenos Avres, 421, 
425, 441 

Buffalo, 408, 409 
Buffalo, B , 367 
Bukarest, 331 
Bulgaria, 337 
Bulgarian Plain, 333 
Bulawayo 367, 368 
Burma, 66, 94, 95, 
117-120, 138, 182- 
185 

Burra-Burra, 462 
Bushire, 233 
Buxton, 267 
Byron, C , 446 


CADES, Gulf of, 340 
Cables, 70 
Cachar, ISO 
Cadiz, 322 
Caglian 329 
Cairo, 40 359 
Calais 276 
Cilcutta, 110, 111, 
131, 142, 143 
Caledonian Canal, 
237, 266 

Calicut, 134, 178, 181 
Califoniio, 378, 103, 
404 

— Gulf of, 378, 411 

— Lower, 411 
Callao, 438 
Canibar Gulf of, 33 

100, 101, 115, 106 
Cambodia, 202, 207, 
' 277 


Cambodia, 0 , 203 
Cambrian Mts , 258 
Cambridge, 207 

— Gulf, 416 
Cameroon Mts , 344 
Campagna, Boman, 

323 

Campenchy Bay, 378, 
411, 414 

Campos, the, 423, 
434, 440 

Canada Dominion 
of, 396, 398 

— Prencli, 398 
Canadian Pacific 

Bnilnay, 395, 396, 
398 

Canals, 91 

Canals (India), 136, 
159 

Canary, Grand, I , 
322 

— Is , 322, 341, 374 
Cancer, Calms of, 

56 

— Tropic of, 6 
Cnndia, 1 , 333 
Cafions, 34, 381 
Cantabrian Mts , 320 
Canterbury, N Z , 

470 

Canton, 213 

— Elver, see Sl- 
Kiang 

Cantons, Swiss, 310 
Cape definition, 31 

— Breton Island, 
377, 397 

— Cod Bar, 378 

— Coast Castle, 361 

— of Good Hope, 
341, 303 

— Province, 

367 

— Town 341, 307 
Cape-to-Cniro Ball- 
way, 360 

Capncom, Calms of, 
06 

— Tropic of, 0 
Caracas, 436 
Caravan routes, 356, 

360 

Cardamom Hills, 114, 
176 

Cardiff 208, 266 
Caribbean Sea, 50, 
111 420 

Carnatic, the, 101, 
111, 175 

Caroline L> , 410, 

173 

Carpathians Mt'-, 
240, 306, 308 
Carpentaria, Gulf of, 
416, 460 
Carrara, 327 
Cartagena Col 438 
Carthaginians, 330 


Cascade Bange, Mts , 
379, 401, 404 
Caspian Sea, 41, 86, 
87, 220, 234, 247, 
299 

Castile, Mountains of, 
319 

Catania, 329 
Cataracts, 39 
Catastrophe, C , 146 
Catoche, C , 411 
Cauen, B , 426 
Caucasia, 218, 222, 
223 

Caucasic race, 73, 95 
Caucasus, Mts, 83, 
222, 299 

Cauvery, B , 111, 
115, 177, 190 
Cawnpnr, 136, 152, 
153, 154 

Cayenne Town, 437 
Ceara, 434 
Celebes, 209, 283 
CenL, Mt, Tunnel, 
328 

Central IndiaAgcncy, 
140, 192, 193 

— Provinces, British 
India, 140, 172- 
175 

— — Highlands, 173 
CctiDjc, 338 
Ceuta, 317, 365 
Cevennes, Mts, 211, 

272 

Ceylon, L, 82, 101, 
200-202 

Chad, L, 344, 345, 
360 

Challenger cvpcdl 
tion, 45 
Clinman 190 
Chambal, B , 110, 
190, 192 

Cliandamagar, 115, 
198 

Clianncl, definition, 
33 

— Is , tlic, 238 
Chapra, 145 
Clmrlcs, B , 396 
Ciiarlottctown, 396, 

397 

Clintbam, 267 
Cheltenham, 38, 267 
Clicmnitz, 288 
Chemulpo, HI 
Chennb, Canal 159 

— B , 108, 158, 187 
Cliengtu 213 
Chirbourg, 276 
Qicrrnpunji, 111, 150 
Chc-apeakc Bay, 

378, 100 109 
CliCMOt UllU, 257 
Chicago, 405, 108, 
109 

Chldlcy, C , 377 
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fTriTfa, 213 
CMe, 432,438-^40 
fihilbi., lu, 146 175 
canoe, X 421 
Qvanborazo lit. 423 
Oiiaa, de^fi^ts oflsor- 
ftlZOL, GO 

— Great 'Wall ot 210 

— Plain of Ivorthen, 
210 

— Proper 210, 212, 

213 

— Sea. 210 212 

East. 7S 

SoaOi, 73 

CJimds, 369 
CamdsTfl, 2., 118, 

184 

CSunese Eapire, 2^9- 

214 

dhitraL 162 1C4 

— B. 162 
Quttaeon? 143 149 

— HilL 147 
Caonos Arcflipela?o 

421 

Ghota Isaspar 133, 
141, 143‘ 172 
Canstcirarcb, X.Z., 
470 

Gmstiasia, 236 297 
(anstaas. L 205 
Cbroaoasfcsr. nse of 
at ssA, 14 
Ohmnalan. Ht, 193 
Chnng-aag 213 
Canrcixill E., 331 
Ctasej, 214 
(aionnati. 405 409 
Gs-Oaaiana 225 
Gs - Lejtaan Pro- 
vinces. 310 
C^tta Veccnia, 350 
Gareaoe. B. 445 
Qevdaad, V S-A., 
409 

Camate. 63, 37 
CHive, 141 
Qoada 33 60 
Qntha, B. 467 
Q.rde, Fini of, 257 
— B., 253 
Coast Baarj Jits, 
If.JLa. 37S 491 

Slt^. Aastr , 

444 447 

Cocanaia. 178 151 
Oociwa, 101 173 179 
Coshm-CJina, 292, 
297, 277 

Cociua State, 178, 
179 

(looosls. 295 
Cod, C 378 
Colmbaio^ 131 
Wd-temperate aone, 
C7 

Cold 'Wall the. 51 
Collie, 237, 299 


of, ] Crater of a rolcano, 
I 43 

■ Crefeia, 288 


1 Colomlwa, Eep 
432 437 438 
Colombo, 202 
I Colorado, Plateau, 
1 i^he, 401 
— E. (S Am.), 423 
I — E. (CaLX 34, 381, 
403 

I — Cauoas, 34. 3S1 
) (aiombia, Distr, 
1 408 

j — P,. SSI, 403 
j Combaconnm. 181 
Cammo, L, 238 330 
1 Commeree. inflnence 
j of currents on, 50 

Commercial geo- 
f graphj defined, 1 
Commomrealth of 
I Am-tralia, 434, 472 
Como L. 325 
Comorm, C , 112 
' Comoro Is., 342, 
j 374 

Compass, the, 13 
Congo, B., 341, 344, 

1 345 

I Conical Projection, 
I 23 

1 Constance, L. 2S4, 
I 314 

; Constantme, 336 
Constantinople, 334, 
SS6 

Contment, definition, 


, Coot. Captain, 4-54 
' — Jft. 466 
— Str 466 
, Coolgardie, 463 
I Cooper's Creek, E., 
443 461 

Coo'g, 115, 130, 140, 
197 

Cooroag the. 449 
Copeanagen, 236 292 
Coral, 44 , polvp, the, 
44 , reefs, 44, 45, 
471 

1 Coral lA, 44, 473 
I Corfu. L, 332 
' Connth, 337 
I — Gulf of, 239, 332 
— I^Amns of. 332 
— Ship Canal, 336 
' Cork. 267 
Como Jloate, 325 
Coromandel Coast, 
101 114, 124. 175 
, Comenies. 341 
CoSiica, L, 239, 277, 
324 

Comes, the, 322 
I Cocsipor 145 
1 Costa Eica, 416 
I Co-t dal lines, 11 
, CoveatTf 264. 265 
1 Cracow, 311 


Crenzot, 274 
Crimea, 239 
Crown Colomes, 202, 
206, 523 

Cuba, L, 50, 378, 417 
Cnddalore, 178, 181 
Cultivation of land, 
eSect on climate, 
66 

Cumbrian Group, 
257, 258 
Cunene, K , 323 
Curajoa, L, 419 
Currents, 47, affected 
b~ rotation of 
earth, 48 affected 
by winds, 48 , 
causes of local, 53, 
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Dutch, 207 

English, 207 

Portuguese, 

207 

— — USA,, 207 
— Peninsula, the, 

118 


Malay States, Fede^ 
rated, 203, 206 
Malayalam, 178 
Maldire Is , the, 101, 
140, 202 
Malmo, 297 
Malnad, 196 
Malta, L, 238, 330 
Malws Plateau, 192 
Man, distribution of, 
69 

— Isle of, 257 
Manaar, Gulf of, 100, 

101, 200 
Managua, 391 
Manakau Harbour, 
470 

Manas, B , 147, 198 
Manasarawar, L , 108 
Manchester, 264, 266, 
267 

— Ship Canal, 264, 
266 

Manchuria, 213 
Mandalay, 118, 184 
Mangalore, 178 
Mamlla, 209 
Manipur, 148 
Manitoba, 392, 394, 
396, 397 
Blanjira, B , 115 
Manmad, 196 
Manzanares, B , 321 
Map-making, 17-28, 
and see Projection 
Map-reading, 28-80 
Maracaybo, Gulf of, 
420 

— L 420 
Marajo, 1 , 421 
Marathi, 125 
Man Valley, 104 
Maria Van Diemen, 

C, 466 

Maritza, B , 243, 333, 
334 

Marmora, Sea of, 
239, 332, 334 
Marquesas Is, 473 
Marseilles, 238, 275, 
276 

Martaban, Gulf of, 

100, 101 

Martinique, L, 277, 
419 

Marv, E , 4Ci 
Marj borough, Qa , 
401 

Maseru, 352 
Mashonaland, 368 
Maskat, 229 
Massachusetts Bay, 
378, 408 

Massaua 330, 373 
Matabeleland, 368 
Matedi, 362 
Mathematical geo- 
graphy defined, 3 
Matoppo HiUs, 342 


Mauritius, L, 342, 
374 

Mecca, 229 
MecUenbm^-Streiitz, 
290 

Medina, 229 
Mediterranean Sea, 
40, 46, 53, 91, 238 
Meerut, 152, 155 
Meghna, the, 147 
Meierda, B , 356 
Meklnez, 355 
Me-kong, B , 85, 86, 
203 

Melanesia, 471, 472 
Melbourne, 446, 455, 
457 

Melville Island, 446 
Me-nsm, B , 203, 207 
Mercator's Projec- 
tion, 23 

Merghab, B , 231 
Mergui, 184, 185 
Mergm Archipelago, 
101 

Meridians, 13 
Mersey, B , 258 
Merthyr Tvdfil, 264 
Merv.'OaSB of, 222 
Meshed, 233 
Mesopotamia, 83, 91, 
224 

Messina, 328, 329 

— Str of, 239, 324 
Metamorphio rocks, 

36 

Metz, 290 
Meuse, see Maas 
Mexico, 411-414 

— City of, 413, 414 

— Gvk Ohio, 40,50, 
SIS, 400, 403, 411, 
414 

Mbow, 193 
Michigan, L, 382, 
392, 409 

Middlesbrough, 258, 
2G4 

Midnight Sun, the, 

g 297 

Milan, 325, 327, 328 
Minho, B , 319 
Minneapolis, 405, 409 
Minnesota, State, 
403 

Minorca, L, 319, 322 
Mirzapur, 153, 154 
Miss ssippl, B , 39, 
88, 378, 379, 381, 
389, 400, 403 
Missouri, R , 381, 403 
Mistral, the, 57 
Mitchell, B , 446 
Moero, L , 345 
Mogador 355 
Moghal Empire, 195 

— Serai, 134 
Mohave Desert, 383 
Hokamah, 145 
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Moldan R,811 
Moldavia, 331 
Mollendo, 438 
Molucca Passage, the, 
207 

Moluccas, the. Is , 
207, 209 

Mombasa, 342, 373 
Mongliyr, 145 
Mongolia, 210, 213 

— Plateau of, 83, 
210 

Mongolian type of 
man, 72, 96, 210, 
214, 217 
Monrovia, 3b2 
Monsoon Region, 82, 
91, 94, 118, 208, 
449 460 

— North-East 67 

— South-lYest, 56, 
CO, 116 

Monsoons the, 52, SC, 
111, 177 

Montana, the, 433, 
437 

Montana, 383 
Montenegro, 337 
Monte Video, 121, 
425, 441 

Montreal, 393, 396, 
397 

Moore, L , 449 
Moradabad, 103, 155 
Moraines, 41 
Morava R , Servia, 
331 

Moravia, 310 
Moraj rirth, 257 
Morea, 239, 332, 337 
Morena, Sierra, 319 
Morocco, State, 355 

— Town, 355 
Moscow, 300, 303, 

304 

Mosclle, R , 287 
Moskwa R , 300 
Jlossamcde» 362 
Moulmein, 184, 1S5 
Mountiin Clinins, ef- 
fect on climate 66 
Mountain'- 33, 'll 
Mozambique Clian- 
nel the 52, 342 

— Town, o73 
3Iu R , 1S4 
Muhammad 229 
"Mukden, 213 
Multin 160, 162 
Munich, 2‘i0 
Mur, R 308 
Murclibon R., 163 
Muaia 322 
Mum\, R , 86, 143, 

416,41$ 45'i, 4.'iC 
157 4'i'> 401 
Murrei, 162, IbS 
Mumimbidgcc, R., 
449 457 


Mossooree, 156 
Mnzaffarpur, 145 
Myitk}ina, 134 
Mysore, 130, 132 

— (State), 140, 176, 
196, 197 

— Tm, 197 

Kabea, 161 
Naga Hills, 110, 118, 
147 

Nagas, the, 127 
Nagasaki, 217 
Nagpur, 134, 174 
Nairn Tal, 154, 156 
Namaqualand, 365 
Namor, 280 
Nanda Den, 104, ISl 
Nanga Parbat, 104, 
187 

Nanking, 213 
Nantes, 242, 276 
Naoshera, 188 
Napier, 470 
Naples, 327, 328, 329 

— Bay of, 324 
Naralngan], 149 
Narbada, R , 114, 

115, ICG, 173, 192 
Nosik, 115 
Natal, 368 

Navigators’ Is, s« 
Samoa 

Naze. C , 236, 295 
Neagh, Lough, 259 
Neap tides, 9 
Neckar, R , 287 
Negrais, C , 101, 118 
Negri bcmbilan, 206 
Negritos, 197 
Negro, R , Arg , 424, 
425 

Negropont, 1 , 332 
Neid, 228 

Nelson R , 381, 393 
Ncp4l, 104, 125, 140, 
198 

Netherlands, 278 
Ncucliatcl, L,, 314 
Net a, R , 242, 300 
Nevada, 104 
—Sierra, Jits , Spain, 
319 

Mts, USA,, 

379, 383, 401 
Nc' Brunswick, 391, 
396, 397 

New Caledonia, L, 
277 171, 472 
Newcastle, NSM', 
45S, 459 

Ncwc-istio -on -Tvne 
25S 21.4, 205 266 
New Lnelaiid Stales, 
the IDS 

Ncwfoundlnnd, 377, 
304, 306, 309 

— Banks. 42, 50, 394, 
399 


New Guinea, 31, 207, 
444, 4/1, 472 

— — British, 472 

— — Dutch, 283, 
472 

German, 472 

New Hebrides, 471, 
472 

— Holland, 464 

— Mexico, 408 

— Orleans, 14, 400, 
409 

Newport, 266 
New South Wales, 
457-459 

— — —Current, the, 
51 

New World, the, 31, 
376 

New York (City), 
378, 400, 401, 406, 
408 

— — Harbour, 50, 
400 

— — State, 408 
New Zealand, 465- 

471 

Dommlon of, 

470 

The North I , 

43, 465 

— — The South L, 
465 

Ngami, L, 345 
Niagara, Palls of, 
393, 396 

— B., 893 
Nlcaragna, L., 415 

— Rep , 416 
Nicobar Is , 101, 140, 

197 

Nicosia, 224 
Nicmen, B., 285, 
28J, 300 

Nicunvcid, the, 343, 
3G3 

Niger, R,, 341, 311, 
345 

— Delta of the, 510 
^'igcria. Northern, 

361 

— ‘Southern, 301 
Niunta 217 

Nlini Not gored, 300 
Nile, n,S(>, 311 35. 
annual ru-c of the 
3»7 

— Blue, see Balir cl- 
Azrek 

— Delta of B , 10, 
311, 357 

— Mhite 559 
Niigirt IlilU, 114, 

175 19fi 
Niraadi, lui 
Ninctcli, 221 
Ningjio, 215 
Nippon 211 
Nbh, 331, 336 


Niuchwong, 213 
Nizam of Haldard- 
bid, 173, 196 
Nordkyn, 0 , 296 
Normandy, 276 
Northampton, 265 
North Cape, 50, 235, 
295 

— Channel, 257 
North-east trade- 

winds^ 55, 340 
Northern Oucaie 
the, 176 
North Pole, 377 
North Sea, 236, 257, 

284, 286, 291 
Nortli-West Cape, 

446 

North-West Pronticr 
Proa incc, 140, 162- 
1C4 

Norway, see Sweden 
and Norway 
Notro Dame, Cathe- 
dral of, 276 
Nottingham, 261 
Noaa bcotia, 378, 
394, 39(i, 397 

— Zcmbla, 1 , 299 
Noaiba/ar, oil 
Nubm, 339 
Nuremberg, 290 
Nyassn, L,, 344, 316, 

369 

N 3 assaland Protec- 
torate, 368 

Oases, 91, 93, 357, 
359 

Ob, R,, 81, 80, 212, 
219 

Ocean, the, 46 , 
inoacmcnti) of the, 
47 , saltnc-'S of, 16, 
temperature of, 17, 
tcmppratjrcofsur- 
locc, 17 

Ocean rentes, 76 
Oceans, the, 35 
Oder, B,, 212, 281, 

285, 287, 308 
Odessa, 239, 247, 304 
Ogowc, R., 311 
Ohio, IL, 403 

— State, 105 
Oka, R , 300 
Okhotsln Sea of, 62, 

78, 219 
Oland, L, 295 
Oldham 26^ 

Old \\ orld, the 51 
Ohfants, R , 3b 1 
ObmpiL, 357 
Olatiijius, 51t , 333 
Oman, 229 

— Gulf of, 78, 238, 
230 

Oni=J^ 220 
Onega, L., 246 302 
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C^tano, L , 382, 302 

— Province, 390, 397 
Ookiop, 3D0 
Ootacamund, 181 
Oporto, 243, 320, 321 
Oran, SCO 

Orange Tree State, 
309 

"<■ Iliver, 341, 343, 
346, 304 

Ordnance Survey, 30 
Orinoco, Basin of, 
424, 431 

— Estuary of, 420, 
421 

— Eiver, 424 
Orissa, 138, 143 
Orizaba, Mt , 411 
Orkney Is , 267 
Orleans, 273 
Ormuz, Str of, 78, 

228 

Orontes It , 220 
Ortcgal, 0 , 238, 317 
Orthographie Projec- 
tion, 21 
Osaka, 31 / 

Ostend, 282 
OUgo Harbour, 470 
Otabcitc, 473 
Ottawa, 393, 397 

— n , 393, 397 
Oudh, 160 

Ouse. R , Yorks , 268 
Overland Tclcerapb, 
the, 462 
Oxford, 207 
Oxus, 231 

PAARL, 308 
Pnclimari, 174 
PaclQc, currents of 
the, 01 

-- Islands, the, 471- 
471 

-- Ocean, 11, 33, 43 
Fadang 200 
Pahang, 200 
Pnlnganga. R , He 
Paisley, 207 
Paknara, 207 
Palapjf, 308 
Palar, R , 177 
Palembang, 200 
Palermo 128, 329 
Palestine, 226 
Pnlglmt Gap, 114, 
176 

Talk Stmt, 200 
Palllsei, C , ICC 
Palmas, C , 310 
Palmerston, 102 
Pamir, Plateau of, 
82, 83, 103, 210 
Pampas, the, 3 1, 123, 
129, 431, 410 
Pampero, the, 67 
Panama Canal, 416 

— Gull of, 423 


Panama, Hep., 41G 
— Town, 410 
— Isthmus of, 32, 
370, 414, 416, 420 
Para Town, 434 
Paraguay, Rep , 440, 
441 

— H, 421, 426, 410 
Paramaribo, 43G 
Parana, R , 424, 426, 

410 

Parasnatli, Jifc, 141 
Parbati, R , 110 
Pardnabyba, R , 426 
Parma, 0 , 422 
Fans, 273, 275 
Parnassus, Mt , 333 
Parramatta, 460 

— R , 469 

Patagonia, 421, 421, 
429 

Pathankot, 162 
Patiala, 101 
Patkoi Hills, no, 
118, 147 
Patna, 143, 146 
Patras, 33C, 337 
Pcchili, Gulf of, 212 
Podrotalagala, Mt . 
200 

Pegu Yoms, 118 
Pci-ho, R , 212, 213 
Peking, 213 
Penang, I, 206, 200 
Penganga, R, 174, 
195 

Peninsula, definition, 
32 

Penner, North, R , 
111, 177 

— South, R, 114, 
177 

Pennine Clmin, 267 
Fcnnsylvanta, 406 
Perak, 206 
Perim, 82, 228, 229 
Permeable rocks, 37 
reniambnco, 421,4 !4 
Persia, 2Ji), 232, 23 } 

Persian Empiie.Aiii 

clent, 224 

— Gulf, 78, 80, 226, 
228, 230 

Perth, W A, 448, 4G3 
Peru, 4JI, 4J2, 437, 
438 

Perm Ian Current, 
the, 61 

Peshannr, 103, 130, 
100,103,164 , 233 
Petcliora.R ,242,300 
Petrogrnd, 230, 242, 
300,503,304 
Philadelphia, 400, 
400, 4 6 

Philippines, the, Is , 
76, 81, 207, 209, 
4lO 

Phllipjiopolis, 337 


Physical geography, 
defined, 1 
Piedmont, 327 
Piotormantzburg, 
308 

Pillars of Hercules, 
tlie, 317 

Pindus, Mfs , 240, 
1.13 

Pipe of a volcano, 42 
Plricus, 337 
Pisa, 329 

Pittsburg, 405, 409 
Plains, 33 

Planets, the, 2 ; tJio 
eight large, 2 
Plants, distribution 
of, 06 

Plateaux, 33 
Plymoutli, 207 
— U S A , 408 
Po, R , 243, 316, 326 
Pointers, the, 16 
Poland, 302, 303 
Polar winds, 60 

— zone of vegeta- 
tion, 07 

Pole Star, 11, 16 
Poles, thb Celestial, 
15 

— tlio North and 
South, 0, 7, 12 

Polynesia, 472 
Pompeii, 329 
Pondicherry, 178, 
181, 198, 277 
Pondoland, 303 
Poona, 134, 109, 171 
Popocatepetl, Mt , 
411 

Port Adelaide, 402 
— • Arthur, Maneb i 
78, 220 

Port-au-Prlnce, 419 
Port Blab, 197 

— Cooper, 470 

— • Ehrabotli, 341, 
307 

— Jackson, 440, 467, 

469 ’ ’ ' 

— Byttclton, 470 

— Moresby, 472 

— Nicholson, 470 

— Philip, 410, 466, 
467 

— Said, 330,340,312 

— Sucttcnhnm, 200 
Portland Bill, 2C2 
Porto Rico, I, 410, 

417 

Portsmouth, 207 
Portugal, see Ibcnaa 
Peninsula 

Portuguese East 
Africa, 323 

— R cst Africa, 323 
Potomac, R , 378, 

383 

Potteries, the, 206 


Prague, 311 
Prairies, 34, 379, 392, 
401 

Pranliita, R, 116, 
171 

Preston, 201 
Pretoria, 307, 370 
Prince Edward Is- 
land, 177, 894, 
390, 397 

Projection, 18-20 , 
Conical, 23, Cylin- 
drical, 22 , Equal 
area, 21, Globu- 
lar, 21 , Mer- 
cator’s, 23 , Or- 
thographic, 31 , 
Stcrco^apliic, 20 
Promc, 184 
Prussia, 284, 290 
— Rhenish, 288 
Pruth, R , 300 
Piidakotah, 179 
Puebla, 414 
Puheat, L , 177 
PuliH Hills, 114 
Punakha, 198 
Punch, 188 
Punjab, the, 60, 108, 
138, 160-102 
Punjnad, R , 10^ 
168 

Pun, 146 
Purulia, 146 
Ptmis, R , 421 
Pushtu, 303 
•Puys,’ 272 
Pyramids, the Egyp- 
tian, 369 

Pyrenees Mts, 241, 
270, 272, 817, 319 

QUATtlLAMDA, Mts 
see Drakonberg 
Quebec, City, 393, 
390, 397 

Quebec, Province, 
390 

Queen's Channel, 440 
Queen Obarlotto 
Island, 378 
— — Sound, 378 
Queensland, 469-401 
Queenstown, 267 
Quetta, 38, 93, 103, 
134, 190 
QuiUmatiC, 373 
Qmlon, 178, 179, 181 
Quito, 436, 198 
Qtttb Minor, 161 

RABAT-SAttCE, 366 
Rnbba, 361 
Raicliur, 13 i, 169 
Rain, 00 , notion of, 
30, 37 

Rainfall, effect of 
forests on, 60 , 
effect on. of moun- 
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tains, 60 , effect on, 
of prevalent \nnds, 
60 , region of de- 
ficient, 56, 88, 92, 
189, 289, 231, 339, 
345, 361, 364, 383, 
447,452 
Raipur, 175 
Rajmalial Hills, 141 
Bajput&na, 190, 191 

— Desert, 121 

— States, 140 
Rajsbabi, 146 
Bamganga, B , 163 
Bampur, 154, 155 
Bancbi, 146 
Band, tbe, 370 
Rangoon, 101, 134, 

181 

Baniganj, 143 
Banjit Singh, 157, 
161 

Bann of Eutcb, 100, 
101, 166 
Bapids, 39 
Bapti, B , 153 
Ban, B , 108, 158 
Banncs, 34 
Banal Findi, 163, 
188 

Bcchna Doab, 158 
Bed River, 203, 396, 
403 

— River of tbe 
North, 379, 393, 
398 

— Sea, 46, 63, 77, 
227, 339, 342 

Bcik]avib, 51, 293 
Reunion, 1 , 277 
Ecwa, 193 

Rhine and Rhone 
Canal, 275, 288 

— B , 41, 242, 278, 
280, 284, 285, 314 

Bliodcsta, 367, 368 
Bhodopc, Mts, 240, 
333, 337 

Rhone, B , 243, 372, 
273, 316 
Bidgc, the, 158 
Ricscngehirge MU , 
308 

Riga, 236, 242, 301 

— Gulf of, 236, 212, 
299 

Bigsdag, Danish, 293 
Rime, 60 

Bio do Janeiro, 131 , 
harbour, 121, 134 
Oro 3, 34 

— Grande del Norte, 
B , 378, JSl, 100, 
103, 111 

— Tinlo 320 

Bill bin Is , TS, 215 
Bivcts, 38 , action 
of 3*1, 40 

Bincm, Uie, 23*1, 324 


Boanng Forties, the, 
56 

Robson Peak, 381, 
392 

Boca, 0 , 238, 319 
Rochdale, 264, 265 
BocUianipton, 461 
Rockies, sec Rocky 
Mountains 

Bocks, classification 
of, 35 

Rocky Mountains, 
379, 392, 401 
Bomania, C , 203 
Borne, 243, 325, 329 
Boper, B , 461 
Bosario, 425, 441 
Rosetta, 40, 359 
Rotterdam, 242, 280, 
282, 287 

Rouen, 273, 274, 276 
Boumania, 331 
Roumeha, 334, 336 

— Eastern, 337 , 
see Balkan Penin- 
sula 

Rovuma, R , 323, 
344 

Rudolf, L, 344 
Ruhr, R , 287, 288 
Rung-lung Mts , 118 
Rupnarain, 142 
Rurki, 155 
Russia, 298-300 

— Asiatic, 218-223 
Russian Central Asia, 

218, 220-222 
Russo-Japanese IVnr, 
213, 214 
Bustchuk, 337 

Sable, 0 , 378 
Sacramento, B., 381, 
403 

Sated Eoh Range, 
162 

Sagar, 175 
Sahara, tbe, 67, 71, 
88, 339, 314, 345, 
355, 359 

Sahanmpur, 134, 155 
Saigon, 207 
St Andrevrs 267 
St. Crou, 1 , 293 
St Lhas, Mt , 379 
St Lt'cnnc, 27 1, 270 
St George s Channel, 
257 

St George, GnU of, 
121 

St Gothard, Mt , 
311, 315 

— Tunnel, 315 

St Helena, I, 311, 
574 

— Baa, 363 

St 110^4,265 
St John, 1 , 1\ I , 
293 


St John, N B , 396, 
397 

— B, 397 

St John’s (New- 
foundland), 399 
St Lawrence, B , 
378, 389, 392, 391, 
395, 396 

— Gulf of, 377, 393, 
394, 399 

St Louis, 405, 408, 
409 

St Lucia, L, 419 
St Mary, C, 342 
St Michael, Island, 
322 

St Nazaire, 242 
St Paul, SbO, 4C9 
St Thomas, I , IV 
Af , 341 

— I , M est Indies, 
293 

St Vincent, C, 238, 

— Gulf, 446 
Saklialm, 1 , 78, 215, 

219 

Salem, 178, 181 
Salford, 261 
Salisbury, 367, 368 
Salonica, 336, 337 

— Gulf of, 332 
Salt iJikc City, 410 

— R.in6e, the, 158, 
]«0 

Sulvin, B , 85, 118 
Samarkand, 222 
Sambalpur, 115, 145 
Sambbar, L , 133 190 
Samoa, ]U , 410, 473, 
474 

Samos, 1 , 338, 336 
Sana, 229 
Sandbanks, 39 
Sandhurst, 450, 457 
San Domingo, Bep 
of, 119 

Town, 419 

Sandspouts, 69 
Sanduich Is ,471, 473 
San Franci«co, 37b, 
105, 406, 409 

Bar of, 400 

B, 126, 131 

Sangnr, sec Tsupani 
San Jo66, 391 

— Juan, B , 415 

— Lucas, C 178,111 

— Matias, Gulf, 121 

— Roque, C ,50,421 
San Salvador, State, 

416 

Town, 116 

Santa Cruz, 322 

— , 472 
Santal-, the, 125 
Santiaco, Chile, 139 
Saramik, 209 
Saidn, B , 152 


Sardinia, L, 239, 324, 
329 

Sargasso Sea, the, 
61, 62 

Saskatchewan, 396, 
398 

— E , 381 
Satpurn, Mts, 114, 

166, 192 

Saugoi Island, 142 
Savaii 1 , 473 
Savannah, R , 403 
Savannas, 34 
Save, E , 308 312 
Sawakin, 350 
Saxony, 288, 290 
Scandinavia, 291 
Scandinaa lan Pla- 
teau, 295 
Scarborough, 267 
Scheldt, R , 212, 278, 
280 

Scilly Is , 257 
Sea breeze, the, 60 , 
prosimitj of, ef- 
fect on climate, 03 
Seas, definition, 33 
Seasons, the cause oJ 
change of, 1 
Scchuan, 212 
Secunderabad 196 
Bccland, 1 , 291 
ScCd Bud, R , 231 
Seme, R , 11, 212 
Selangor, 206 
Schas, the, 11, 423, 
421, 129, 434 
Senn, 373 
Senegal, 277 

— R, 311, 311 
Senegarobin, 340 
Scmjcao, 312 
Scrampur, 115 
Scnngapatnm, 197 
Serbia, 137 

Scul, 211 
Scaem, R , 258 
Seville, 320, 321, 123 
bC3chcllcs, I*", 102, 
342, 374 

Shah Tahan, 151 
Shnhiahanpur, 155 
Shnllous, 39 
Shamo, see Gobi 
bhnmshn, R 196 
Shanghai, 213 
Shannon, 1 stuari of, 
267 

— R , 41, 268 
Shan St itc>>, 202 
Shans the, 120 
bhan-tung Peninsula, 

78, 21 J 

Shark Bav, 1 16, 
461 

Shat-cl-Arah, B , 
226, 2 .1 

Sheffield 21.1 267 
fihclland Is., 257 
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S}»nh Mnliaizuiia' 
dans, 232, 233 
Shields, Kortb, 268 

— South, 266 
Sbiharpur, 103, 171 
Shilokn, L, 215 
Shillong, 150 
Shiraz, 93, 232, 233 
Shire, E, 345, 368 
Sholapur, 171 
Siaikot, 188 

Siam, Gulf of, 78, 
203 

— Independent, 91, 
202, 206, 207 

Siberia, 88, 218, 219, 
220 

— Eastern, 219-220 

— IVestem, 219-220 
Sibi, 189 
Sibsagar, 150 
Sicily, L, 238, 324, 

32T, 529 
Sidon, 224 
Sidra, Gulf of, 340 
Sierra Leone, 361 
Sierras, 317, 319 
Si-kiang, R , 84, 210, 
212 

Si^un, 125, 143 
Sikhar, 150 
Silesia, Prussian, 288 

— Austrian, 310 
Silistria, 337 
Simla, 161, 162 
Simla Hills, 158 
Simon’s Town, 367 
Simoom, the, 57 
Sinai, Pcmnsula of, 

227, 228, 229, 342, 
357 

Sind, 56,88,164, 166, 
167, 171 

Sind SagarHoab, 158 
Sindhi, 169 
Singan, 213 
Singapore, 1 , 78, 82, 
205, 206, 207 
Singareni, 195 
Siout, 359 
Sirhind Canal, 159 
Sir, E , 85, 222 
Sirocco, the, 57 
Sitha, 410 

— 1 , 379 

Sittang, E , IIS, 184 
Small 357 
Einaliks Eange, 104, 
151 

Shagcr Back, 236, 
292 

Siaw, the, C, 235, 
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